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| EDITORIAL 
; 30i HEY order’, said I, ‘this matter better in France'": in the 


two hundred years which have elapsed since Sterne wrote 

| plaint Mou first sentence of A Sentimental Journey the com- 
| great variet E Voices has been made over and over again about a 
|| Cooking of zd matters, ranging from the unadmittedly trivial—the 
p. 5 enis or the making of coffee—to the more obviously 
the arts, or th value, for example, which we as a nation put upon 
‘different sorts e character of our educational system—by two very 
not be the į =o critics among our countrymen. Paris may or may 
the ios a eiua capital of the world, but there will always be 
down their $ ortance it pleasurably ministers to cry 
Preference F wn country by crying up another, and whose proclaimed 
for notice E French cookery or French painting 18 as much a bid 
Preference 5 expression of a genuine gastronomic Or aesthetic 
Superiority or ut the prestige to be got from thus asserting the 
. evaluation ¢ à foreign way of doing things is threatened with serious 
Our socia] lif, o-day, when one of the most striking developments in 
Y all lines Over the last decade has been the growing acceptance 
common xut. 9f the community of foreign travel as part of the 
New and gr ern of life, It is, of course, another matter whether this 
which d td acquaintance with other countries 1$ of the kind 
enhances s to that real appreciation of other cultures which 
Mn appreciati whole of one’s understanding of life and history. Such 
'S from re equally far removed from insular complacency as it 
Critica] « Tis ish preference for the foreign as foreign, sharpens the 
pi letting in new light upon long-accepted notions and 
uces, in fs € mind to the possibility of desirable change. It pro- 

|. Critics who the attitude which is characteristic of our second class 
| 2ut by th v0 are distinguished from the first, not by their severity, 
Sir desire to see their severity effecting a change: theirs 1$ 


ole 
| | er; P B + 
4 lesireq i ity of love—the object criticised is for them the object 
ee its perfection. 

75, Presu aSic postulate upon which such a Review as this is founded 
Contributo. D? the desire held in common by its readers and its 
. 7$ for the increasing perfection of the educational system 
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which they all alike serve, The part which technic 
ain, as it may bt 


generously attempted functions: 
But at best this is only half the story. The role to be played by the 


historical study of the evolution of educational ideas both in our own 


given, and will continue aS opportunity serves to ive, to discussion 


of foreign educational Systems—how th 
and the problems which th 

ravel, provided it brings extensive first- 
a country and its People, can do much to wi 
the proviso is a Critical one, especially in a 
small budgets along the trade-routes m 
and, in any case, travel by itse]f is n 
appreciation of a foreign culture, In tr 


Y, then, a thorough knowledge 
uage in question is indispensable, Mr Gulliford is'no 


as linguists. But let us be clear ab 
failing. Much has been done in 


the energy 
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grammar school pupil able to read Racine but speech-bound when 
he comes to need a direction, a train or a meal in a French town; and 
much hard work has gone into ensuring to our pupils a sufficient 
colloquial case. "This attempt has perhaps had as much success as is 
to be looked for with adolescents, many of whom, as Mr Hitchman 
points out in another article, find oral expression even in their own . 
vernacular a paralysing difficulty. The suggestion may, in fact, be 
ventured that there is a danger in the more liberal and “direct” 
modern approach to languages that it may lead to the neglect of the 
classics in favour of fluency in communication. But while the ability 
to use a foreign language easily is in itself pleasurable—and, of course, 
useful—it is valuable only if it is used for ends which may be com- 
Pendiously indicated by saying that they are those with which a 
reading of Racine—or Rousseau or Taine or Flaubert—should be 
Concerned. And without such reading in these and comparable 
authors we labour in vain in any attempt we may make to reach and 
fully understand the spirit of French education. . 

No better exemplar of the second of the two classes of critics of 
Our native institutions which we discerned above can be found than 
Matthew Arnold; and no one illustrates better than he the enlarging 
effect for the critic, whether. of a national literature or of a national 
System of education, of an extensive knowledge of the literature and 
the education of other countries. If his educational reports continue, 
as they do, to solicit our attention while only the determined student 
disturbs those of his contemporaries (and, be it said, of most of his 
Successors—J. Dover Wilson, a true disciple of Arnold, is a notable 
exception), it is not only because of the surprising relevance which 
they continue to have for us—though this relevance of theirs is a 
main theme of Mr Harrison's article on Arnold in this issue—but 
Perhaps mainly because of the way in which close observation of the 
dry details of organisation and administration is interpenetrated on 
every page with the interests and concerns of the humane student of 
letters. It was no accident that the man who was;so urgent with his 
Countrymen to attend to the books which were being written on the 
Continent, and at least half of whose “essays in criticism” dealt with 
foreign authors, should also have been the lifelong advocate of the 
Systematic continental approach to education against English hap- 
hazardness and indifference. The luminous pages of A French Eton 
(surely one of the most admirably written of all essays on education 
and one which it is much to be desired should be made available in 
^ modern edition for students of Education) could have been 
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written only by a man steeped in the culture of France as well as 
moved by a passionate desire for the improvement of his own country. 

Very much of a document of its own day, A French Eton neverthe- 
less has for us an interest neither purely historical nor purely literary: 
it discusses with a beautiful lucidity and common sense the problems 
of state-interference. The close organisation of education which 
Arnold admired in France and desiderated at home is now taken for 
granted among us, and we do not conceive ourselves to have any 
longer anything to learn in this particular from our continental 
neighbours. We may even be inclined to plume ourselves that the 
very slowness and reluctance with which we were converted to the 
benefits of a centralised organisation have left us with a system more 
flexible than that of France. But there are those who take the view 
that this very flexibility only indicates that we have yet to accept the 
full measure of state-interference. The controversy over the com- 
prehensive school shows that the issue which Arnold discussed a 
hundred years ago is still a living one; in certain foreseeable political 
circumstances it could be vigorously reactivated. And yet, when we 
turn to consider the problems facing secondary education in France 
to-day, which M. Gal of the French Ministry of Education discusses 
for us in this issue, we do not find that the highly centralised French 
system accommodates itself to the demands of the age any more 
easily than ours. No more than we have the French solved the 
problem of selection for secondary education; we have neither of US 
resolved the conflict between the traditional and scientific cultures 
which is threatening to tear our universities and schools in two. The 
French cannot offer us any irresistible formula, but the study of 
our own problems against the background of the different history and 
the different national character which they provide, can give us the 
stimulus of a new perspective. M. Gal and Matthew Arnold between 
them can turn us back to face our present discontents and perplexities 
with minds refreshed by a change of time and place. 

Ricuamp HAMILTON 
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N discussing French education to-day, it is necessary to talk about 
€ . 
‘education at the second (or secondary) stage” rather than about 


“secondary education” for the old homogeneous system, with its 


long tradition of classical studies, which this latter phrase has hither- 
to connoted in France, is now no longer dominant. More and more, 
it is submerged under a rising tide of innovations—modern sections, 
technical sections, extensions of primary education beyond 12 or 
14, continuation courses, apprenticeship centres and the like. The 
man in the street is bewildered by these new growths and by their 
unfamiliar names, and, indeed, perhaps only the professional 
€ducationist can keep his bearings in the throes of the rapid evolution 
Which the French educational system has recently undergone. In 
this article, my main emphasis will be on the secondary school, but 
I shall touch on teaching at the secondary stage as à whole and in all 
Its diversity, for only so is it possible to show the problems which 
eset education in the age-range 11 to 18. Whether, in this diversity, 
there is any unity to be discerned, and if there is unity, whether it is 
the most desirable sort—these are hotly debated questions in France 
to-day, 
+ Looking back in order to retrace 
out the present-day proliferation, 
Sinning there was the university. In France, as in other European 
Countries, the educational structure was begun from the roof down. 
Secondary education, in its original sense, was created to prepare 
Youths for the courses of the four great Faculties; and its origin 
explains its final development, its organisation and its spirit. It was 
based on classical studies (the emphasis on Latin rather than on 
Greek) which were literary and rhetorical in essence, and which, in 
Y 


the growth which has brought 
one might say that in the be- 
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and so obtain staff with higher qualifications; but the teaching in the 
two types of school is identical. 
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and the arts left out, has become more and more apparent. The 
ordinary man must live his daily life in a world and in a civilis- 
ation which require more and more technical and scientific knowledge, 
more languages, etc. If the individual and widely human ends of 
education are never to be forgotten or sacrificed to the utilitarianism 
of our time, it is obvious that neither can its responsibility to society 
be omitted or neglected without disaster. The most serious problem 
which faces contemporary secondary education is how to ensure the 
continual integration of the new values within the traditional culture. 
The history of education beyond the primary stage in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries shows us two constant, almost parallel, 
Phenomena: on the one hand, the adding of new subjects and even 
whole branches of knowledge, and, on the other, the constant 
Increase in the number of those who are thought able to profit from 
a longer education than that afforded by simple primary training. 

The French Revolution, at the same time as it had handed over 
to the state the task of organising the education of the citizen, 
decreed the institution of a free “public education for all citizens 
With regard to those subjects which are indispensable to all men; 
the instruction to be divided into three progressive stages”. Thus 
there appeared in law, for the first time, the principle of three types 
of education: primary, which was free; secondary; and higher 
education, It is true that the real organisation of primary education 
did not come until the decade 1880-90: only at the end of the century 
Was the lower stage of the school structure brought into being—the 
one by which, logically, a start should have been made. 

One of our chief problems to-day is to decide what is to become 
of Secondary education caught between the university, which itself 
1s forever developing and enlarging its scope, and primary education, 
Which is forever sending on to it pupils in continually increasing 
Numbers, What exactly is the purpose of secondary education? Is 
Ita road towards privileged liberal education for the few, or should it 
lead by a variety of routes to higher training for the professions 
Tequired by modern society? Some protest that the standard of 
Secondary training is being lowered, while others make the opposite 
Complaint that aims and methods which should belong to the 
Universities are being improperly transferred to the secondary stage 
of education thus making unrealistic demands on the adolescent. 

Whatever the truth may be, it is a historical fact that new subjects 
and sciences are constantly being added to the classical subjects, 
thus reducing the place of these latter in the time-table. The mother 
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tongue, history, geography, modern languages have gradually gained 
their rightful places. The sciences, too, which at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century took up only about a tenth of the time-table, 
continued to encroach on the other subjects to such an extent that in 
1852 there was envisaged the creation in secondary education of a 
scientific side parallel with the literary one: after three years of 
common studies, a choice between the two was to be made. But this 
reform came sharply up against traditionalist prejudices and had 
but little success. In 1863 Victor Duruy suppressed this choice and 
created a “‘special secondary education" which was modern and 
practical and strove to meet the new economic needs. It was soon 
clear that children of well-to-do families kept aloof from this type of 
education and that the poor followed it only in exceptional cases: 
It was replaced in 1891 by “modern secondary education" which 
provided a course of the same length as the classical one and was thus 
thought to have a better chance of success. But this made no greater 
appeal to the middle class. On the other hand, the creation of a 
higher primary education side by side with the secondary education 
and entirely distinct from it, catering for children to the age of 15 
or 16 and preparing them to become teachers or to occupy the less 
important posts in the community—commerce, banking and the 
like—was eminently successful. ‘These higher primary schools 
continued to develop and to resemble more and more the modern 
sides of the colléges till 1940, when they were assimilated in the 
modern collèges, that is to say collèges where there is no classical side: 
It was not long before this type of education was reconstituted 
in the form of continuation classes providing an intermediate 
education, shorter than the secondary course and designed either 
to meet the financial capacities of certain families or to cater for their 
economic or social needs. These classes provide for pupils not 
proceeding to secondary education a short complementary course ° 
modern studies, spread over four years from the age of 11 or 12 uc 
the age of 15 or 16. They have not been long in setting up vocationa 
sections to offer, without detracting from the importance of the 
general education they afford, an industrial or commercial training 
or, in rural districts, a training in domestic or rural science. 1 
Technical and vocational training, which for centuries was give” 
by the trades and professions themselves in the form of apprentice 
ships, has only recently been incorporated in the educational syste™- 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century national professiona 
schools were set up, and later technical colleges. ‘Technical educatio” 
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in France, indeed, has followed, though at a long remove, the same 
rhythm of growth as education in general. Begun at the higher level 
with the engineering and artillery schools which served as models 
for the Revolutionary reforms, it was subsequently adopted at the 
Secondary level and then at the lowest level, viz. the apprenticeship 
centres available to young people finishing compulsory primary 
School education. It would take too long to indicate the complex 
multiplication of technical schools which the Astier law in 1919 
attempted to unify. The account so far given, complex and con- 
fusing as it may strike the reader, is in fact a drastically simplified 
one. But from it can perhaps be seen how the lines of the two 
greatest problems of French education at the secondary stage 


emerge, 
In the first place, the inadequacy of the lycées and colleges has 


caused the addition of numerous sides and special studies to cope 
with the new developments of science and technology and to try to 
integrate them into a new culture. In the second place, the addition 
of new subjects and the creation of new types of schools have been 
effected without a pre-established plan and more often than not by 
the crude process of simply juxtaposing new and old. Hence con- 
fusion both in the content of education at the secondary stage and 
in the way pupils are recruited for this stage. ; 

The choice of courses offered after the age of 11 has become most 
Complicated, and it is made in a Way which satisfies nobody—social 
class, competitive selection and pure chance all enter into it. How 
to select for the right sort of education is a major problem with us 
to-day. A second one is intimately linked with it—that of the 
diversity and unity of the different kinds of studies which must and 
can be made available to the child after the primary stage. Formerly, 
Only one avenue to culture was admitted, the royal road of purely 
academic studies. Of this road it could be said that, though progress 
9n it demanded hard effort, there was no doubt about its direction, 
for that had been determined in the course of centuries. Unfor- 
tunately or fortunately—and for my part I welcome all growth and 
the Increasing variety of opportunities offered to a larger number of 
™minds—the evolution of life has compelled us to look for other 
instruments of culture and other ways of education. I admit that 
the first effect of this has been rather catastrophic. The unity of 
Culture has been lost in the loading of the curriculum with new sub- 
Jects and specialisms. ‘There isnow sucha pretentious encyclopaedism 
that no subject, compressed within the necessary limits of the time- 
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table, can any longer give that training in depth which it has always 
been our greatest care and ambition to give. 

In France education is provided by the state, but the state has 
no monopoly of education. Side by side with public secondary 
Schools there are private or free Schools, created and maintained in 
general by religious denominations. Indeed, it is at the secondary 
level that private education has maintained. its importance. In 
France in 1954, 206,000 pupils were receiving private secondary 


It is well known that Public education at the primary and second- 
ary levels in France is secular, i.e, neutral with regard to religion. 
and politics, By law, "Thursday is left entirely free in the case © 
children of 11 to ; 5 for religious instruction for such families as 45 
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(of which something will be said later on)—and with good results. 
But the general opinion regarding co-education has not changed. 
The number of girls has increased steadily so that now there are as 
many girls as boys. In state secondary education there are slightly 
fewer girls than boys; in private secondary schools they outnumber 
the boys slightly; in higher education girls are more numerous than 
ys, at least in the Arts faculties and in pharmacy classes. j 

To bring some kind of pattern into this outline of the changing 
types of education at the secondary stage, let us now consider what 
Courses are open to a French child when he reaches the age of ten 
or eleven, 

The parents, at this time, may either allow him to pursue his 
Studies to the age of 14 (when compulsory education ends in F rance) 
or direct him to the sixth or lowest class! of a lycée or neighbouring 
collège. "The children have to take a short examination called the 
Sixth form entry examination consisting of a dictation test followed 

Y a few questions, a test in arithmetic comprising certain problems 
and a few sums, and lastly a test which consists in making a brief 
Précis of a text a page or two in length and answering one or two 
Questions designed to test their comprehension of it. This examin- 
ation, formerly organised internally by each school, is now organised 
en a regional basis. Families simply indicate, in the order of pre- 
crence, the schools in which they would like to enrol their children. 

€ distribution is made according to the order of admission on one 
common list, In principle, selection panels have the right to take 
mto account the pupils’ school record and the opinions of his former 
Masters, but in actual fact more attention is paid to the result of the 
PXamination. The faith of the French in the efficacy of examinations 

is Notoriously great! ; 3 
Ut two-thirds by-pass this examination owing to the operation 

Social factors prevailing to-day. Families of modest means, 
Particularly if they live at some distance from a secondary school, 

© Not even think of sending their children there. It rests with the 
Primary teacher to advise the best pupils to attempt the competitive 
£xamination and to try to gain a scholarship. Secondary education 
8 entirely free but neither the number nor the size of scholarships 
35 large enough to tempt many families. 

he result is that recruitment of children for secondary educa- 


to es In France, the classes of the secondary school are numbered from one down 

Ponds (95 a8 in England, from one up to six. Thus the French premiere corres- 

Which to the English sixth form. Above the première is the philosophy class, to 
reference is made on page 12. 
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tion very largely reflects social inequality; in the lowest classical 
forms in our lycées and colléges 129/, of the children come from 
families belonging to the liberal professions, 164%, are sons of 
business managers or those holding fairly high posts in industry or 
commerce, 32% are sons of civils servants, 7% sons of employees 
in industry and commerce and only 64% are sons of working men 
and 6% of farmers. The proportion of the latter is slightly larger in 
the modern sections. In the upper forms, however, a smaller 
proportion is to be found. Children belonging to these families 
tend more than the others to give up their studies before the end or 
to diverge to shorter vocational studies which give a quicker access 
to earning-power. Out of every five children in France to-day, only 
one is admitted to the 950 secondary schools in France comprising 
the lycées and collèges. 

From the lowest form children may choose between the classical 
side with Latin and the modern side without it. Here, too, chance or 
more often the social origin of the child, determines his choice. 


Statistics show that the sons or daughters of middle class families 
favour the classical section. This is ev 


education. For these families, 
bolises the attainment of the hig 
Hence the difficulty of recruiti 
or technical sides. 

literary and legal co 
have gained diplom. 
special knowledge. 


There is a very strong movement in France Which condemns the 
present form of selection. It is said that selec 
premature, for a child of ten can 
developed and may develop greatly as he grows older, and that it is 
impossible at this age to discover literary, mathematical or technical 
aptitudes, which reveal themselves only at a much later date, Even 
supposing selection examinations were completely fair, they would 
only aggravate inequalities which are due not to the real aptitudes of 
the children but to the conditions of their development in early 


childhood. It is not the function of education to aggravate these 


differences, but rather to reduce them as much as possible in order 
to give each child his chance and to treat eac 


; h according to his merit. 
Let the choice be made later when the pupils are ready for social 
responsibility or at the Grandes Ecoles Where no account is taken of 
other non-personal factors. The present problem, however, is to 


en more marked in private 
Latin retains its prestige and sym- 
hest rank in the educational hierarchy. 
ng talented children for the scientific 
As a result, there is an appalling congestion of 
urses in the universities, and there are many who 
as who cannot find jobs where they can use their 


tion at this age is 
m no way be considered fully 
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give as many children as possible all the education they are able to 
benefit from and not to allow a few to attain it at the expense of the 
others. If we aim at attaining a true democracy where all citizens 
are capable of approaching intelligently the problems which seem 
constantly to increase in complexity, we must make the utmost effort 
to educate our young people as a whole. : 

If the young child we imagined above did not enter the lycée or 
collége, he stayed on at the primary school. He might, also, however, 
have entered one of the continuation classes. These admit the best 
pupils of the primary school between 11 and 15 and may be considered, 
as we have said, a branch of secondary education. The pupils follow 
practically the same courses as in the /ycées but without Latin, and 
they begin a foreign language. 

If the child did not go to a continuation class or if he has attended 
such classes for a year or two, he might go to a technical, industrial 
or commercial college. If he is admitted there after a special com- 
petitive entrance examination at the age of 13, he embarks on tech- 
nical studies lasting four of five years leading to a certificate of voca- 
tional, industrial or commercial education (Brevet d'enseignement 
professionel, industriel ou commercial) when he is about 17. Under the 
same conditions he may be admitted to one of the 18 National 
Vocational Schools, technical lycées, as it were, which send their 
best pupils to the Ecoles nationales d'ingénieurs Arts et Métiers. 

The main reproach levelled against this organisation is that 
branches of parallel studies are so arranged as to permit only in 
exceptional cases of transfers from one to the other. The boy who 
has not embarked on classical studies in the lowest form can hardly 
do so at a later date, and, on the other hand, it is very rare to see the 
pupil who is incapable of gaining much from Latin change over to a 
course of technical studies. That is why the plan of reform known as 
the Langevin Plan provides for the possibility of horizontal rather 
than vertical divisions and the bringing together of different branches 
of studies under the same roof. 

But let us return to our pupil who entered the lowest form of the 
collége or lycée. Unless he is held back or has to repeat a year, his 
secondary studies occupy seven years. At the end of his second year 
he may add Greek to his Latin or, if he is on the modern side, a 
second modern foreign language. At the end of the first four years 
(the first cycle, as it is called) he may sit for an examination called 
Brevet du Ier cycle de l'enseignement. du second degré. After this 
examination he has to make a choice between a number of alternatives: 
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Latin and Greek; modern languages with Latin; science with Latin; 
mathematics and physics; or mathematics and biology. At the end 
of the highest form he tries the first part of the baccalauréat in the 
subjects he has chosen. Then he enters the philosophy class or the 
science course, which includes philosophy but lays great stress on 
physical and natural science, or the class of mathematics which has a 
minimum of philosophy and gives nine hours a week to mathematics. 
Formerly the possession of the second part of the baccalauréat 
ensured entrance to the university, but the large number of candidates 
and the inadequacy of their preparation have made it necessary to 
insist that candidates should obtain a first diploma at the end of a 
special year’s course after they have entered the university. The 
choice of specialist studies taken at university level depends on 
choices made previously or on the advice given at the university 
where special departments have been set up for this purpose. 

The desire to improve the selection and direction of pupils and 
to adapt education to meet new needs has brought about, since the 
end of the last war, a whole series of interesting innovations. For 
example, the courses offered to children between rr and 1 5 in the 
secondary and technical schools or in the continuation classes, have 
been co-ordinated as much as possible. They now take the same 
qualifying examination at the age.of 15. In the same way, certain 
technical studies have been raised to the dignity of the baccalauréat 
by the creation of a technical-industrial baccalauréat for which 
pupils are prepared in the technical colleges. Above all, an attempt 
has been made in 800 classes (the so-called classes nouvelles), com- 
prising 20,000 pupils from secondary technical schools and a few 
continuation classes, to try out a continuous and progressive system. 
of guidance. All children of 11 to r 5, irrespective of origin, were 
grouped in these classes and gradually, as their aptitudes were 
discovered, they were directed to the kind of studies best suited to 
their abilities and tastes, Staff meetings, consultations with educa- 
tional psychologists and frequent contacts between teachers and 
parents, were used for this purpose. This experiment, the novelty 


of which Within So rigid and highly centralised a system. as the 
French it is unnecessary to stress, was meant to prepare theway for a 
thorough-going reform of education. This reform is still only 


projected but it appears more and more inevitable, if the flood of 
pupils into seconda. 4 


ty education is to be b roper 
control. rought under prop 


At the same time an attempt has been made to transform life 


"i 
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in the secondary school by replacing the barrack-like institution 
in which discipline was entirely in the hands of authority by a more 
liberal community in which the children are arranged in houses for 
games, with clubs and group activities. Side by side with the head- 
master of the lycée or the director of the collége who had previously 
lorded it over the school from a position of splendid isolation, an 


- internal committee has been set up on which the teaching staff is 


represented and this committee directs the interests and organisa- 
tion of the school. Teachers holding the agrégation and others 
qualified with the licence are invited to give up some of their former 
individualistic independence and to participate in the corporate life 
of the school. Education and not merely instruction tends to become 
the concern of the masters, who have traditionally been preoccupied 
with rigorous intellectual training. Educational theory figures more 
and more prominently in the training of teachers—no small revolu- 
tion in a system which taught subjects but not the art of teaching 
them. 'To-day no one can enter secondary education with only E 
licence gained after two or three years of study at a university: it is 
necessary, in addition, to pass a supplementary competitive examin- 
ation (Certificat a aptitude à Venseignement du second degré) the 
practical ‘tests of which are taken after a year of training under 
accredited teachers called Conseillers pedagogiques who are put in 
charge of the future schoolmasters. ‘The agrégation alone, which is 
awarded on the results of a difficult competitive examination and is 
taken two years after the licence, gives exemption from the practical 
training. The time, however, is not far off when even the holders of 
the agrégation will be required to take this preliminary training. 

_ Thus in the course of time the most strongly entrenched values 
come to be questioned. It is not too much to claim that the traditional 
French secondary education was highly successful in endowing with 
intellectual culture an élite drawn from a privileged social class. But 
times have changed; and to-day our secondary school teachers 
receive more and more often in their classes pupils from all kinds of 
social backgrounds and destined for the most varied activities. More 
than formerly, the teacher must know his pupils and treat them 
according to their aptitudes and abilities. On the other hand, 
literary and classical studies no longer cover the field of culture 
necessary for the man of to-day or are felt adequate to meet the 
diverse aptitudes existing in the individual. The renunciation of the 
idea that there is one royal and privileged road leading to culture is a 
difficult sacrifice, and the establishing of several types of training 
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based on other subjects or on other aptitudes is a M 

But the notion of general culture, on which 
centuries, crumbles under the assault of the scien 
perpetual state of development. New 


ery delicate task. 
we have lived for 


and haphazardly, The co- 


doubt remain a Problem unti 
agreement on what Constitutes the unity of culture to-day. T 


ap 


MATTHEW ARNOLD AND THE 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


by GEOFFREY HARRISON 
Lecturer in English, Stranmillis Training College, Belfast 


among Dr Bibby’s “dozen other Victorians” (1) Matthew Arnold 

Would seem to be the natural selection. To a first glance he would 
appear to have been born for this very thing—to champion the 
Humanities against the attack of the self-styled “agnostic” and 
Scientist. The Professor ‘of Poetry and the Apostle of Culture, the 
Son of Rugby and the Fellow of Oriel must be expected to speak for 
Literature and the Greeks if any new Battle of Books was to be 
Staged by Huxley and his scientists based on Birmingham or South 

ensington. It was Huxley who had been chosen to make the 
Speech at the opening of Sir Josiah Mason’s College in Birmingham 
1880, because he was the protagonist in the new struggle for 
technical and scientific education. From its foundation the college 
had flouted the Humanities and boldly declared that its purpose was 


f . H . 
to promote thorough systematic education and instruction adapted 
uirements of the manu- 


to the practical, mechanical, and artistic req of | 
actures and industrial pursuits of the Midland District, to the 
exclusion of mere literary education and instruction, and of all 
teaching of theology". Both Reason and the Will of God must 
'Compel Matthew Arnold to rise to such a bait. His Rede Lecture 
delivered at Cambridge in 1882 was to be the answer. Huxley had 
called his talk “Science and Culture”, so the Prophet of Culture 
> 


replied with “Literature and Science”. "m. 
T'he two champions moved out from their different backgrounds 


to do battle in the Education arena for the future of Britain. Yet 
es, but friends. Both were men of 


Personally they were not enemi t 
Such large*sympathies that each was able to appreciate and under- 
stand thé other’s point of view. Each was almost loud in the other’s 
praise. Arnold called Huxley “an excellent writer and the very 
Prince of debaters” (2), and Huxley spoke of Arnold’s “generous 


Catholicity of spirit and true sympathy with scientific thought" (3). 
Nevertheless behind his sympathy for the men of South Ken- 
19 


I: it were necessary to appoint an adversary for T. H. Huxley from 
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sington it was always possible to trace the Arnold smile. Although 
he regretted that “the idea of science had often been rejected by the 
humanists” yet he was still amused by those who were busy “with 
the diameter of the sun and moon”, and “the wax of a taper being 
Converted into carbonic acid and water” (4). In his Friendship’s 
Garland he had great fun with Dr Silverpump's Science curriculum: 
"None of your antiquated | rubbish—all practical work—latest 


discoveries in Science—mind constantly kept excited- lots of 


Interesting experiments—lights of all colours 
That’s what I call forming a man" 
smallness of his own acquaintanc 
American audience: "In the ve 
English Cambridge I 
for my profaneness, to hazard thc 
mankind a little of mathematics, even, goes a long way"(6). Many of 
the words of their V ictori 
Arnold wrote: i 


getting soberness, righteousness, and 
» and will less value the others.” He added, “I cannot 

i of the aim of education" (8). He told 
and man’s instinct for 


a tls 
irit" (9), —held the key to the nation’s 
nd over again came those words "humanising"' and 


because his struggle was always to keep men an 


amidst the encroachments of bureau- 
cracy and machines, 


t agree with th 
came to sectarian training college: 
weaknesses and inner workings than Huxley did, yet he was prepared 
to make “truce” and “pact” with them. It had been his duty to 
make the first official ; ioi 


Se 
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to the Nonconformists. Both the Reports rang with real praise for 
the denominational system and there was little to tell of “educational 
inadequacy”. About the Westminster Training College, which 
belonged to the Wesleyans, he wrote in 1853: “The buildings are 
excellent; they are collegiate in their appearance and general arrange- 
ments. Light and air have been thus admitted into one of the most 
neglected, over-crowded, and unhealthy parts of Westminster . . . 
The ventilation is good; the schools and classrooms are warmed by 
hot-water pipes" (11). There were indeed more things modern about 
it than the hot-water pipes. First-year students spent a whole week 
observing the workings of one of the Wesleyan schools in the country, 
and second-year students did a week of training in the Model 
School at Westminster. These practising schools were part of the 
same foundation and had been opened earlier than the college. 
Here each student gave one criticism lesson every four weeks, and 
this feature of their training gained a special mention from Arnold: 
“The criticism lessons, as they are called, deserve special notice. 
Once in every week a lesson is given to a body of children collected 
in a gallery, by four or more of the students in succession, in the 
presence of the master or mistress of the school, together with the 
headmaster and all the other students. Afterwards, in the lecture- 
hall, the performance of those students who have given the lesson 
is criticised by the other students; and finally all that has been said 
is reviewed by the headmaster” (12). He had one criticism to make 
about the Wesleyans and their system of training teachers. He 
disliked their gallery method of instruction. He himself believed in 
fixed desks and a place for each pupil. The Wesleyans followed the 
methods of David Stow, for it was to his Academy in Glasgow that 
they had first sent their students for training; and some of the first 
members of the college staff at Westminster had been trained under 
Stow. They naturally enough introduced his ideas into the college, 
and so clung to the use of the gallery at the same time as they were 
following the Battersea plan of fixed desks. In his General Report 
on Schools for 1855 Arnold had written: | T'o form a good teacher 
for the simplest elementary school, a period. of regular training is 
requisite: this period must be filled with work 3) At Westminster 
they certainly filled the period of training with work—to such an 
extent that one of their students was literally killed by it. Arnold 
recorded the fact in his Report for 1859:— "The youth Story was in 


all respects healthy, and even robust; he died of overwork, or rather, 
tal want of exercise, which 
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it was impossible to induce him to take” (14). Two years later in his 
Popular Education of France he attacked the over-loaded syllabuses 
of the training colleges and wrote: “We crowd so much and so 
various book-learning into our normal school-course that the student 
unless a very able man indeed, is left at the end of it stupified rather 
than developed. . . . The course occupies them with the differential 
calculus and the pedigree of Sesostris” (15). 


onconformist training college. 
he first inspection of their college 
as quite as enthusiastic about their college and 


ton for 1869 he wrote about a 
id he interested the students, 
method, which more and more 


: , 
ce to material illustrations.’ 
he college were obviously not a 
disposed towards the staff and 


new comer, Mr 
history of the Wars of the Roses, ore successful in a lesson 


1 (16). Only that: but how 
gestive are those few lines. 
€ colleges in the 1880's and 
fferent opinions. After 1870 
n inspector and his work was 


Arnold had somewhat di: 
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about the sectarian colleges and the pupil-teacher system. He now 
said: “My wish would be to have training colleges, not voluntary 
institutions as at present, but provided either by the state, or if we 
had anything like provincial divisions, I should prefer to have the 
training colleges provided by the local bodies. But at present I would 
sooner see them provided by the state” (18). When the Commission- 
ers had a real set-to about the worth of the pupil-teachers Arnold 
found himself torn between two loyalties. Huxley with his “wretched 
imposture" would have sided with the Minority who wished to 
abolish pupil-teachers and also end the life of the denominational 
training colleges. Matthew Arnold had so praised these pupil- 
teachers a generation back that it was difficult for him now to recant; 
but his sure grasp on the future compelled him to forgo his former 
love, and abandon them. The Majority kept throwing his own 
phrases back at him—‘the sinews of primary instruction” —‘‘the 
grand merit of our English state system"— nevertheless he knew 
that England had now by 1886 outgrown that system (19). He gave 
them in the end a clear and direct answer to their question: “I 
think that the system has been invaluable to this country, and has 
done a great deal of good; but it seems to me that it has certain faults, 
and that we are coming to an end of the time when it could be relied 
upon as adequate” (20). When the Minority made their Report they 
rejoiced to be able to cite this conversion of Arnold. They stated 
that “the almost invariable testimony, both of witnesses and in- 
Spectors is that, whether we look at these young people as teachers or 
as students, they are the most unsatisfactory part of our educational 
System. And this evidence is the more striking when it comes from 
those who have sympathy with the institution. . . - Mr Matthew 
Arnold, whose old praises of the pupil-teacher system taken from his 
report to the Duke of Newcastle's Commission, a generation back, 
Will be found quoted several times in the evidence, was forced reluc- 
tantly to admit that while his affection for the system remained un- 
Changed, he recognised that the time had come for substituting a 
higher order of teaching, and for relying more on adult and well 
trained teachers” (21). He had always believed that “the thoroughly 
competent teacher” was the pivot point of the whole education 
machine and so, as far back as 1886, he was in favour ofa third year of 
training for teachers (22). He thought that the instruction was “better 
in the foreign popular schools than in ours, because the teachers are 
better trained”; and about the schools in the Continent he wrote: 
“I was particularly struck with the patience, the clinging to oral 
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question and answer, the avoidance of over-hurry, the being content 
to advance slowly, the securing of the ground. ... I often asked my-  * 
self why, with such large classes, the order was in general so thorough- 
ly good, and why with such long hours, the children had in general so 
little look of exhaustion or fatigue; and the answer I could not help 
making to myself was, that the cause lay in the children being taught 
less mechanically and more naturally than with us, and being more 


interested” (23). Again and again he found written in his notes— 
“The children human." 


In and through and behind all Arnold’s government reports | 
and official writings stand the schoolchildren—that element in | 
education which can so easily be forgotten. It is this knowledge of 
children, their needs and wants and desires, that keeps the dust from 
forming on his educational works. As an inspector he had looked at 
the faces of the children rather than at his close-ruled schedules. 


As he heard the children in Germa 


ny repeating the evangelical 
hymns he wrote: 


"No one could watch the faces of the children, of 
the girls particularly, without feeling that something in their nature 

responded to what they were repeating, and was moved by it" (24-3 
People were the important things and the purpose of education was 
what he called, the humanising of man in society. He invoked the 
Greeks to witness that “the formation of the spirit and character must 
be our real concern”; everything else was “mere machinery” (25): 
Everywhere in the official Reports was to be found the same note 9 
realism and common-sense: he certainly was not one of those "edu 

cationists in utopia”, whom he criticised for not having a “due sens? — 
of scale and proportion" (26). How blunt he was in his condemnatio? 


of the worthless and the trivial; he reported to Her Majesty's lordships. 
that numbers of the scl 


ü hool books were “trash” and "rubbish" an 
utter nonsense" ; and how well he knew the amount of bunkum that 
was talked on the new science of "paedagogic" (27). How practical he 
was in most of his suggestions for teachers, and how obvious it WS 
that he had the welfare of the teachers at heart, The Arnold voice ° 
sanity and reality would keep breaking in: “the teacher to whom 
you give only a drudge’s training, will do only a drudge’s work"; 
the fault of our elementary schools in general is that the teacher 


tells the pupil too much, instead of forcing him to learn" (28). He 
believed that a great rule for teachers should be “to take as little part 
as possible in the lesson himself ; merely to start it guide it, an' 

sum it up, and let quite the main part in it be borne by the learners" 


(29). The golden word he had to give to the teachers was "simplicity ^» 
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and anything that savoured of the grandiose or the pretentious he 
wished to banish from the classroom by his laughter. He was also 
out to fight against dullness and drabness and criticised the mere 
learning of lists of capes and bays, and reigns and battles. He asserted 
that “governing the teacher’s whole design of instruction in these 
knowledges should be the aim of calling forth, by some means or 
other, in every pupil a sense of pleasurable activity and of creation; 
he should resist being made a mere ladder with information” (30). He 


knew that the teachers were the sinews of English primary instruction 


and what he wanted to achieve was “classes of 25, and an efficient 


teacher to each class” (31). " 

Although Huxley had gone into the schools and given his demon- 
stration lessons, he cannot have known as much about schools and 
teachers as Matthew Arnold who had been compelled to live in that 
world for 35 years. His inspector's boots had walked the back 
streets of Bethnal Green in what he called “the behind-the-scenes of 
English civilisation" (32)- He had looked into the faces of the waifs of 
Whitechapel and of the giggling girls of Saffron Walden (33). In one 
year, 1853, he recorded that 25,000 children had moved before his 
eyes and that he had tabulated Reports on III schools. It was 


because he knew of the great needs of the children of England that 


he saw the teachers in something the same light as Kay-Shuttleworth, 
e. Kay-Shuttleworth had 


the founder of the public teaching servic 

looked on them as ‘‘a band of missionaries” (34)- For Arnold also the 
true end and aim of all education must be moral. Conduct was, after 
all, three fourths of life. Huxley did not like the “tweedle-dum and 
tweedle-dee theological idiocies" of the sectarian colleges, but 
Arnold praised the Methodist body because their aim was to train a 
band of serious and religious men to send among the poor” (35). He 
appeared to agree with their very definite religious type of training 
because he himself knew that “the personal influence of the teacher 
was far more important to the young than the things taught” (36). 


When in his French Eton he praised Lacordaire and the school at 
Soréze he was praising the very same thing, for “he placed character 
above everthing else” (37): How delighted Dr Arnold would have 
been with those words of the Dominican which Matthew saw fit to 

even genius, and not character; 


quote: “One may have spirit, learning, enius, 
<- the age of miscarriages. Let us form 


for want h 
of character our age 1S PC ONG 
t t. first of all, let us form Christians 1n 


Christians in our schools, but, 


our own hearts" (38). RAIN : 
Huxley and i were able to see each other’s point of view 
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because they were held by a common bond—both had been launched 
from their different backgrounds to look for Truth. 


For rigorous teachers seized my youth, 
And purged its faith, and trimm'd its fire, 
Show'd me the high, white star of Truth, 
There bade me gaze, and there aspire, 
It was this pursuit of Truth that reall 
anyhow in 1885 there was to be a real w 
Science when the son of Thomas Hux] 
of Dr Arnold. In 1882 Arnold was 


Y made them friends; and 
edding between Culture and 


in patience" and need not struggle with the 
Kensington, It Was a whole man which he 


both the Arts and the Sciences, b 


had always believed that “the tru 
to develop th 


Huxley also wanted the whole man. On Octo 
them at Birmingham: 


em could have agreed with John Stuart Mill when 
“This question, whether we should be 


ciences, seems to me, I confess, very like 
should cultivate drawi 


E A A. 7 
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include literature and science too?...and is not any one a poor, 
oF lopsided fragment of humanity who is deficient in either?” 
41). 

Huxley and Arnold were so conscious of the intellectual crisis of 
their own days that they became prophets. Their urgent search for 
truth enabled them to say which seeds would grow and which would 
not. They would have been more than surprised to find the denomi- 
National colleges still intact in 1956, and still only two years allowed 
for the training of teachers. They felt the ferment and disintegration 
of their society and believed that the teachers were one of the most 
important agents making for balance and synthesis. So both devoted 
their lives to Education and both turned preacher. In a letter to 
Arnold in 1870 Huxley wrote about the middle classes of England 

Who urgently stand in need of conversion by Extra-christian 

issionaries", and he saw that this title really fitted them both. 
He ended the letter: “My business with my scientific friends is 
Something like yours with the Puritans” (42). T 0-day, as we find 
ourselves on the edge of a disintegration and fragmentation of 
Society beyond anything it was possible for them to know, we still 
ask the same questions, about the relation of the Arts to the Sciences, 
and of both to Morality. We still ask why and how we are training 
teachers, and wonder how we can educate man’s spirit and garrison 


the integrity of human personality. We still seek for patterns of 
authority and for some ideology which will co-ordinate and dE 
Our now elaborate educational system. As always we stand in nee 


Of the prophets and missionaries to strengthen our wavering line. 
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TESTS IN SPOKEN ENGLISH 
FOR TEACHERS 
by PERCY J. HITCHMAN 
Lecturer in Spoken English, Department of Education, 

University of Nottingham 
NE of the values of the McNair Report lay in its stressing of 
the importance of good voice and speech in teaching. The 
should Report recommended that every area training organisation 
ck include in the assessment of a student’s practical teaching his 
d ity to use the English language. Every Institute of Education 
: oes, in fact, do this. It may thus be said that there is for intending 
mads a universal test in Spoken English—in the use of voice and 
pai in the final Teaching Practice Examination. Indeed, no test 
S e searching and significant. Two Institutes, however—those 
test urham and Nottingham—go beyond this and have separate 
s in oral English, failure in which denies candidates the status of 

qualified teacher. 
all 2 gain a Durham teaching certifi : 
All ranches of the English examination, the Oral Test being one. 
E candidates are therefore entered for this Test but, as a rule, only 
Et Becton (between a quarter and a third) is seen by the external 
Ens the remainder being assessed by the internal college 

aminer, The following gradings are used: 
Decoration (distinction level) 


cate a candidate must pass in 


p (an extremely good pass) 
"i (a pass) 
b (a weak pass) 

(fail) 


The Regulations prescribe the following test in Oral English: 


d Unprepared prose reading 
(b) Prepared verse-speaking fro 
either the candidate or the ex 
(c) Either 
(2) Taking part in a prep 
of play and role to b 
examiner) 


m a list of poems selected by 
ternal examiner 


ared dramatic scene (Choice 
e approved by the internal 
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or (i) ‘Telling a story (age of audience to be stated) 
Or (ii) A prepared speech (of two minutes), 


There has been little change in the form of -the Test since its 


institution in the early 1940's. In 1955, for the first time, a mark of 
“Commendation” Was written into 


awarded a Decoration in Oral En 


group, most students being graded 
ilures. In these Cases students can 


wice more, A very few have never obtained their 
teaching Certificates, 


Students make th 


Speare and Milton. In general, 
out 14-20 lines, although in some 
onger pieces if they wish. 
ire their students to learn by heart all six, others 
ainder to be prepared for reading). 
read (i.e. without learning). 


The dramatic Scenes are chosen by the Students, the choice and 
role of each student being subject to the 
examiner. A little gentle 


í €$ as: complete as possible 
in themselves for their st ice, (Plays Containing mime 
excluded.) In another, 


y 
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play chosen must be of literary value. But, subject to this sort of 
guidance, the extracts are the student's own choice. In recent years 
they have included passages from Shakespeare, Shaw, Sheridan, 
Wilde and other classics and from Fry and Eliot. Occasionally 
students elect to do an improvised piece. The number of players in 
the scene varies from one to six and the time taken from two minutes 
to five per person. (Thus an extract with three characters might 
last for six to fifteen minutes.) Sometimes a student does an indivi- 
dual scene (e.g. Lear and the Fool, both parts). Not all the players 
in a scene are necessarily offering drama as their choice; some may 
be merely supporting the examinees. Parts are always learned by 
heart. The proportion of students in a college who take the drama 
test and the degree of elaboration of presentation appear to be an 
indication of the enthusiam for drama of the speech lecturer. Some 
colleges expand on the drama and dress their plays, others provide 
à setting of, perhaps, a chair or two and just a suggestion of costume. 
The telling of the story lasts from five to seven minutes, the 
external examiner stopping the candidate if he has heard enough. 
Two women’s colleges provide their candidates with audiences of 
fellow-students (one says that the story-telling and speech-making 
Situations were felt by the students to be artificial—hence the college 
decision always to provide an audience of students) and two more 
will probably do so in the future. Audiences of students have been 
offered to candidates in two other colleges but have not been accepted. 
Another women’s college says that some of its students shine but 
Some are pitifully nervous and wilt under the artificiality of telling 
a story or making a speech before one person. In the men’s college 
the students tell their stories in manly fashion, the good ones achiev- 
Ing the feat of imagination of talking to a class. > i f 
For the speech-making each candidate offering this opuon 
Prepares one speech and may use brief notes while delivering it to 
is imaginary audience. The men's college speaks of the difficulty 
of making the imaginative transfer. The students have been used to 
Practising their speeches before a group of twelve; they are some- 
times put off by having only the external and internal examiners 
Present. Some forget they have an audience. —— 4 
Drama is by far the most popular of the options in section (c) of 
the Oral Test and story-telling seems more often chosen than speech- 
making. In one women’s college the acted scene is chosen probably 
because students feel more confident when working in a group. In 
another, 33 out of 36 chose drama in 1955. In a third, acting is the 
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most popular option with students who can act, otherwise it is story- 
telling. In a fourth, 75% choose the drama. However, in one 
women's college it is the least popular (once or twice recently no 
drama having been offered at all). In the men’s college the speech 
is most often chosen. 

The inclinations and aptitudes of the speech lecturer and even 
the conditions of work appear to influence students in their choices. 


In the country (residential) branch of one women’s college where 
there is a mode 


y far the most popular choice. Sometimes 
not one student offers a speech. In the urban (non-residential) 


section of this college where students must get away in good time to 


cturer has literary rather than 


Practical drama the acted scene 
there are very few speeches. 
d capacity of each student will largely 
r at is the most difficult of the tests, 1t 
seems that poetry: ing i t exacting and the 
One speech lecturer 
? reading finds out the students’ weak- 
nesses most quickly, i.e. int i 


In eight colleges the internal examiner sits in wi 


th e external 
at the Oral Test, though the latter is responsible for the final mark 


d 
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great deal from “nerves” and exaggerated fear ‘of the examiners and 
ae Shed wish to avoid the external examination; but, should 
ES 55 c pe they are able to face it with dignity. Many students 
A 2. he Test and the preparation for it; and they are interested to 
riticisms and discussions of their performances. 
ik pon are co-operative in the speech work done in preparation 
r the Test, although every year there are one or two (usually men) 
who are unconvinced of the value of speech work. The vital factor 
1s that students have to succeed in the Test; they know that if they 
fail they will be denied (temporarily at least) a teaching certificate. 
ee is the opinion of almost all speech ‘tutors that the Oral Test 
ms his values. It focuses attention on the importance of speech 
ES B it is an incentive to the great majority of students; it is 
: e sanction behind the lecturer's work. It does not interfere 
with normal course work in voice and speech; rather does it enrich 
and stimulate it. Contact with the external examiner provides a 
valuable check on this work. The men’s college is enthusiastically 
for the Test on all these counts. 
Some colleges have a “mock’ 
pate, This helps with the 
miners and is in the nature of a 
The time taken in testing each s 


' "The University of Nottingham Instit 
n its Regulations the following Proce 
Assessment: ») 


> Final in Spoken English for all 
final assessment by the internal 
dress rehearsal for the students. 
tudent is about 15 minutes. 


ute of Education lays down 
dure of Examination and 


i Basic Requirements 
(i) The Principal of the College shall certify that each candidate 
Physical Education and in 


has reached an approved standard in 
Spoken and.written English. 

(iz) Provided that candidates whom the Principal of a college 
cannot confidently recommend as having reached an approved 
Standard in either of the abo > shall be considered by an External 
Seer who sfiall make re mmendations to the Examinations 

oard, 


Voluntary Test in Spoken English 


andidates for a voluntary test in Spoken 
his test will be expected to show special 
Board will consider the recommen- 
with a report from an External 


A College may present c: 
English. Candidates taking t 
proficiency. The Examinations 
dation of the College, together 

c 


Brn, t 
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Examiner. Candidates will be required to reach an approved 
standard in: 


(a) reading aloud (or recitin 
extracts of verse, drama o 
examination; 

(b) reading aloud an unseen passage of prose; 

(c) some form of continuous exposition. 


Based on this Procedure are tw 
ducted by the Institute, a Basic Test anda Voluntary Test. 

Since the first Tests were administered in the summer of 1950 
they have undergone some change, the Voluntary a greater change 


than the Basic. The original Basic Test included prepared verse- 
reading. This was found to be too di 


has been simplified to includ 


g from memory) such prepared 
T Prose, as may be prescribed for the 


o Tests in Spoken English con- 


1953 onwards the form of the Test has bee 


(a) Reading aloud (or recitin 
of verse and either 


not more than five 
(b) Readin 
(c) Either (i) 


n: 


g from memory) a prepared passage 
(i) a prepared speech from a play or (ii) a story of 
minutes’ duration; 


The time taken for the examination of each student is 20-25 
minutes. 


‘test does and some speech lecturers say that t 
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About 600 students pass out of the Nottingham Institute colleges 
yearly. Of these between a fifth and a sixth take the Voluntary Test 
and 75-85% are successful. Y 

The prepared passage of verse must be taken from. a- list of 13 
poems and the prepared speech from a play from a list of 17 speeches, 


- both lists being changed gradually. The stories told are sometimes 


for adults but usually for small children. The dramatic speech is a 
more popular option than the story. For the unseen prose-reading 
Passages that come rather nearer to the spoken language than the 
Written and literary are usually selected, e.g. letters, speeches, dia- 
logue from novels, though descriptive and narrative passages are also 
chosen, Several passages are used at each college. The speech- 
making is less popular than the answering of questions, although 
almost every man every year chooses it. (About one third to one 
quarter of the entries are men.) A very small minority of women 
Choose to make speeches. For the speech three or four subjects on 
which he or she feels prepared to speak are chosen by the student 
and the titles presented to the external examiner on the day of the 
examination, He chooses one aspect of one of them and the student 
1S given three minutes to prepare his speech on this. 
It is difficult to say which are the most exacting of the tests. 
he Prepared verse and spoken drama are the most searching from 
the point of view of vocal technique but the speech-making requires 
adequate material, original thinking, the constructing and sustaining 
of af argument and the proper selection and shaping of the material ; 


the Speech puts greater responsibility on the student than any other 
heir students are rather 


rightened of it. The men take to the speeches happily; they fear 


diis ose-reading most because it has to be done unprepared. 

The absence of an audience for the story-telling and the speech- 
Making stresses the artificiality of the situation for the students. 

is does not seem to upset them; it makes calls on their imaginative 
Powers and many do very well. One college says that students have 
More difficulty in front of a group of their own contemporaries than 
in front of the examiner. ‘The conversation appears to the students— 
the event—to be a natural situation. d s 

As the Test is voluntary the students’ attitude towards it is a 
Positive one of keenness and pleasure: Very few seem to be worried 
Or nervous; most appear to enjoy the Test and (the lecturers say) the 
Preparation for it. They know that there are no penalties if they fail 
and that passing can do them some good. The Test has roused in 
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some students the desire to go further (e.g. to take the year’s course 
at the Rose Bruford College or the Central School of Speech and 
Drama or to do work at one of the provincial schools). Of the men 
about half prepare for, and take, the Test because they are interested 
in Spoken English as an art; the rest because they think that they are 
improving their qualifications. ! 

It is obvious to the students that the colleges and the Institute 
and the examiner value the Tests. They are an incentive, an oppor- 
tunity and an encouragement; they set a standard and draw effort 


from the students. One college says that if there were no external 
test it would have to institute an internal one. 


The Durham and the 
points of comparison, N 


Durham is looking for its “Basic” candidates and for those of the 
standard of the N 


The Durham Test and the Nottingham Voluntary ‘Test may use- 
fully be set out thus: 
DURHAM NOTTINGHAM 
I Unprepared Prose Reading I 
2 Prepared Verse Speaking 2 
Drama 
» [So fits} 3 
Speech making 
Conversation } 4 
(The coupled elements are alternatives.) ` 


In Durham candidates select their own lists of poems, supervision 


he poems chosen is 4 


- The lecturers in the Nottingham colleges 

guided choice that their system compels. 
has a comprehensive variety which sets 2 
is useful to have a syllabus into the making 
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of which has gone the experience of all the members of the Institute 


Advisory Committee on Speech and Drama. 

The drama elements in the Tests scarcely admit of comparison. 
In Durham scenes (of lengths varying according to the number of 
examinees taking part) are acted with varying degrees of elaboration 
of dressing and staging. In Nottingham the test is a solo performance; 
the dramatic passage need only be read or recited without movement, 
though candidates can act the part if they wish and every year a 
number do so. In this part of the Test there is again the same differ- 


ence of degree of choice as in the prepared verse-speaking. 
The Nottingham speech-making test seems far more searching 

than that of Durham. In the latter the students prepare one speech; 

it is not learned by heart but notes can be used and students can 


become pretty well familiar with the content of the speech before- 
hand. In the former the candidate knows the broad outline of his 
re his speech until an 


three or four subjects but he cannot prepa i 
aspect of one topic has been selected for him by the examiner à few 
minutes before he is to speak. Some Nottingham students are 


frightened of this option. k 
The questions option is peculiar to Nottingham. It is by no 
means a soft option (though temperament may dictate its choice) 
for candidates are required to show powers of continuous exposition. 
It is something of a test for the examiner as well as the candidate. 
In very little time he has to set the candidate at ease, probe painlessly 
for points of interest, open out a possible subject quickly and add 
Subsidiary questions if necessary to aid the candidate in his exposl- 
tion, On the whole the situation is not felt to be artificial and students 
ànd examiner appear to enjoy à new and interesting experience. — 
It is not unreasonable to require of the teacher going into his 
first post a civilised standard of voice and speech. His spoken 
English is a teaching tool which will help to make or mar his relations 
With his classes, it will be a model to his children and it is a prestige 


factor—it will help to establish the degree of respect in which the 
nd public. Much is done in 


teaching profession is held by pupils 2 m 
teachers to reach a civilised 


the trainin: Ji to hel intending 
We peg: t here described superfluous? It 


standard, Is the sort of special test DY 1 i 
has been suggested already that the universal final Teaching Practice 
examination, a most searching test in which poor voice and speech 

adequate, practical and natural 


find a teacher out, may be a perfectly ; 
and language. Some Institutes 


test of a teacher’s use of voice lar 
consider it to be so. One writes, «A minimum standard of spoken 
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English is, in fact, already demanded as part of the examination in 
the Practice of Education.... Some of our members (i.e. of the 
Professional Board) considered the practical test of spoken English 
which is now included naturally in the examination in the Practice, 
because it takes place in the classroom, to be preferable to a test 
under other, perhaps less realistic, conditions." Another says, “The 
voice and speech of each candidate (in the final teaching practice) 
are the very first item of a form of critique used by the examiners." 

On the other hand almost all the constituent member-colleges 
of the Durham and Nottingham Institutes are whole-heartedly in 
favour of the Tests. Internal examiners warmly support them; the 
reaction of students is not unfavourable. 

The Teaching of English in England Report says that “an 
examination forms a stimulus for which no substitute can be found”? 
and this is perhaps the most valuable thing in the spoken English 
Tests, ‘The views of almost all lecturers in Speech who are concerne 
with the Tests may be summed up in the words of one of them: 
“Provided that the Oral Tests are understood clearly by both students 
and examiners as tests of competent pleasant speech and not as high- 
grade elocution examinations for specialists, I think that for the health. 
of teachers, the health of teaching and the comfort of children an 
oral test which must be passed is an excellent, practical and pro^ 
gressive provision." 

Research is needed to show whether anything better than the 
present practical tests can be devised. The form of both the Basic 
and Voluntary Tests is considered regularly by the Nottingham 
Institute's Advisory Committee on Speech and Drama in the light 
of the external examiner's annual report and both these Tests have 
undergone some change since their inception. It seems to the writer 
that any Spoken English examination for teacher-trainees ought t? 
include a test of the candidate's capacity for verbal: expression: 
Satisfactory forms of this appear to be the Nottingham options 
(c), the speech which is prepared on the spot from material gather 
beforehand and the questions in which the examiner can look fof 
confidence in Speaking, ease of communication and ability to tal 
to some purpose. Another option might be a piece of continuous 
exposition such as might form part of a school lesson. 1 

Unprepared reading should be included if only because a 
poem eren Some three-year specialists) will have to do a lot = 

. me reason most teachers would agree that (if tests thet 


1 H . 
Board of Education Report on the Teaching of English in England, 1921, P- 182 


A 
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are to be), some form of artistic speaking should be included. But, 
looked at from the purely vocational point of view, it is perhaps, as a 
lecturer in a domestic science college puts it, "a little hard on a girl 
going to teach Domestic Science that she has to pass in poetry- 
reading, speech-making, etc." 

It appears to the writer that persona 
spoken English are of the first importance 
time the examiner has to get on genuinely good terms with the 
candidate, reassure him if he is nervous, and create the social con- 
ditions in which he can give of his best. How he greets him is 
important; so are the shape and size of the room, the distance be- 
tween examiner and examined for the various elements of the test, 
and the eye-levels involved. Personality and temperament play a 
great part in the tests. The presence of a third person may make a 
great deal of difference. 

Behind this immediate candidate-examiner relationship is the 
student-tutor relationship, of great importance during the prepara- 
tion for the tests (and possibly also during the test itself if the tutor 
is sitting in as internal examiner). It is important not only because 
Voice and speech are deeply personal attributes but also because the 
attitudes of students are almost certainly conditioned by the interests, 
aptitudes, feelings, inclinations—an 
tutors, 


l relationships in tests in 
. In the shortest possible 


d the quality—of their speech 


THE PRESENTATION OF THE 
“INTENSIVE” TEXT IN 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHING 


by D. C. MILLER 
Tutor, University of Hull Institute of Education 


- In the classroom, therefore, in the reading | 

Y on understanding: "Do they understand what t he 

are reading?” asks the Visitor; “Do you understand that, children?” a 
it i are many degrees of understandin 


a 1 » the 
: Y in the language he is learning reread arly 
general drift of the thought or “what is happening” long before he clea: 


3 ; x à ing 
grasps its exact meaning; and he will often go on reading without mak 
Sure he knows thi 

« 


H or 
5 to the question, HA 


i ised tha! 
develop this skill of Xact reading. It must be emphasis 


: tion 
exact reading the teacher needs to ask dozens of ques 
Tagraph read, 


. M 
The Teaching of Modern Languages; UNESCO, 1935; pp- 7! 
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HE basic activity in learning a foreign language is imitation. 
Wherever a foreign language is taught in the classroom, the 
learner has two sources of correct linguistic patterns for 
imitation: the teacher and the text-book. The teacher is primarily 
the source of exemplary material for correct speech, The text-book 
is primarily the source of exemplary matter in the written language. 

Difficulties in the presentation of the printed text arise most 
sharply in the middle years of a five, six or seven years’ course. Since, 
however, the effectiveness of sound techniques at that stage is 
affected by the pupils’ earlier experiences of reading the foreign 
language, it is convenient to state briefly the methods advocated for 
the handling of the reading text during the first two years of the 
course. 

At the outset of a foreign language course, speech activities, 
listening and speaking, predominate. Indeed, in the first few months 
it is possible that no text-book whatever will be used. But sooner or 
later the text-books will be distributed to the pupils and the journey 
towards the mastery of the technique of reading a foreign language 
will have begun in earnest. 

In the first year oral activities will predominate over reading 
activities even in the use of the printed text itself. The following 
method, for example, has been suggested for this stage: 


Step one: Using pictures and things, the teacher introduces 
new words and sentence patterns. 

Step two: The teacher talks about the picture or pictures in the 
pupils’ book, so that the pupils may hear and under- 
stand the new words and sentences in the lesson. 


Step three: The teacher asks questions about the pictures so that 
the pupils may say the words and sentences in the 


» lesson. 

Step four: The pupils read the Reading section silently, so that 
they may see and understand the words and sentences 
in the lesson. If necessary, the teacher may help the 
pupils by reading the Reading section aloud to them 
before they read it silently. 

Step five: The pupils read the questions on the opposite page? 


1 Two assumptions are made: that the course begins at 11 +; a 
will be one lesson on each working day of the school year. sand ithatsthene 
2 Where the text-book does not provide adequate printed questions, the 
teacher will use his own oral questions, supplemented by questions written on the 
blackboard. Duplicated sheets may also be used. 
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and say the answers with the help of the sentences 
and pictures in the Reading section.! 


Reading activities play a Secondary part as compared with oral 
activities, which are used to introduce and consolidate the new 
material and to revise what is already familiar. 

In the second year, however, the balance will begin to shift. The 
five steps will be adjusted accordingly: 


pu 

Step one: The teacher talks about the pictures in the pupils 
book, so that the Pupils may hear and understand the 
new words and sentences in the printed passa 
Meanings may be clarified by the use of actions an 
articles and by the translation of words and phos 
(not sentences) into the vernacular. The work shou 
be done as far as possible through oral question an 
answer. 

Step two: The pupils read the passage silently, 

Step three: The teacher invites questions from the pupils on any 
remaining difficulties they find in the passage. 

Step four: The teacher asks questions on the passage to M 
further oral practice in the new elements (new wor 
and structures, new tense forms, new sentence pattern a 
etc.) and provide Oral revision of earlier materia 
repeated in the passage. b 

Step five : The passage is read aloud by the teacher and/or PY 


to becoming a means of discovery. 
This development is maintained. Lat 

tainly by the beginning of the next, there 

content and balance of the five steps: 


er in the same year, ore 
will be a further shift in th 


Step one: The pupils read the new t 

Step two: The teacher invites questions from the pupils on wha 
is difficult in the Passage. He may answer these 
himself or let other pupils give the answer. 

Step three: The teacher deals with those difficulties which the 
Pupils have failed to notice. 


1 Miller and Hakim, Oxford English Course 
to Book I; O.U.P., 1953; 


mean “a passage studied by al 


Passage silently. 
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Step four: The teacher asks questions on the passage so that the 
pupils may repeat (and so learn) the new words, 
phrases and sentence patterns. This questioning 
should be as detailed as possible. 

Step five : Either (a) 'The teacher reads the passage aloud. 

Or (b) One of the pupils reads the passage or 
part of it aloud once.* 


It is here that difficulties arise. The fundamental difficulty is how 
to maintain the proper balance between oral and reading activities. 
The length and complexity of the sentences in the text-book have 
Considerably developed, and oral questioning is consequently: more 
difficult to devise. The tenses, verb forms and verb patterns employed 
1n the text rapidly increase. In the earliest stages parallel linguistic 
units, whether words or structures, with similar, finely distinguished 
or identical meanings were generally avoided. By the third year, 


however, they will be found side by side in increasing frequency and 
association with one 


Variety? Words and phrases already learned in 
Primary significance will now be used with secondary and tertiary 
Meanings. Inference, suggestion and implication begin to play their 
Part in the construction and interpretation of the text and, as the 
€arner’s and teacher's tasks become increasingly complex, the 
question How shall we handle the reading passages in our basic text- 
20k? becomes increasingly urgent. The teacher is tempted on the one 
E to efface himself, running the risk of putting too great a burden 
Pupil and text-book, and on the other to interfere too much, doing 
* pupil's work for him and coming between learner and text. 

The crux of all the difficulties which arise is that the teacher has 


three gi 
ee simultaneous tasks: 


G) to ensure that the passa 
(ti) to provide drills (first oral, later 
.. tion of new linguistic material ; ‘ SH 
(i) so to train the pupils in the skill of examining with accuracy 
and alert perception à passage of foreign prose, that they 
may be prepared for the higher stages of self-guided study 

of the foreign language itself or of another subject through 


the medium of the foreign language. 
: ed by W- M. Beveridge in the Gold Coast Twi 


Co; 
fei mpare the sti 
readers zR diea Bac Learning our Language; Longmans, n.e. 1946; 
PP. 70-71; age Bea West, Learning to Read a Foreign Language; 
"Sent n.e. 1955; pp. 82-84. 
e ater on the occurrence o 
Paragraph in a text-book for tea 


ge is understood; i 
written) for the consolida- 


fin a moment, for a moment and for a feto moments 
i glish as a foreign language. 


ina Si 
5 ching En; 
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The commonest tendency is to devote disproportionate time to the 
first objective alone. The second is pursued mainly through the 
written exercises provided in the text-book. Such oral work as is 
attempted is all too frequently ill-organised and irrelevant. The 
third objective is often entirely neglected. It is, indeed, not possible 
to pursue all three objectives simultaneously except by deliberately 
following an orderly and balanced technique. When this basic 
technique has been mastered by the teacher and is familiar to the 
pupils, appropriate variants will occur. But the balance of the 


various activities and the pursuit of all three fundamental objectives 
must be carefully maintained, 


Thus it may be worth-while to examine in some detail the five 
Steps suggested for this stage of the course, establishing the purpose 
of each step, and determining exactly what should be happening at 
each stage in the study of a new passage in the reading book. 

Step one : 


teacher has no active 

of the passage, main 
. . . e 

engaged at the same time in the same way, and signals the end of th 


allotted time, These are peripheral contributions. The heart of the 
business is that the pupils are at work 


sound recalls half-for 
fails wholly or in p 
part uninterpreted, 


* or semi-audible, 
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But, in so far as the passage contains unfamiliar elements, the 


pupils are sorting out the material, sifting what is known and familiar, 
and therefore meaningful, from what is unknown, unfamiliar and, 
therefore, meaningless, and trying to delimit as exactly as possible 
what is known from what is unknown. This process is crucial. The 
unfamiliar element has a strange power to infect its linguistic 
Surroundings with its own obscurity. An unfamiliar word may over- 
shadow the significance of the familiar elements in the sentence in 
which it occurs, causing the inexperienced reader to doubt the 
accuracy and strength of his recognition of what is in fact perfectly 
familiar and adequately comprehended. Training in firm reliance 
upon that accuracy and strength is essential; for without it the pupil 
is powerless to limit the source of his difficulty, and so powerless to 
Overcome it by ascertaining the required meaning from dictionary 
or teacher, Practice in distinguishing the known and comprehensible 
from the unknown and therefore, except at a guess or with special 
aid, incomprehensible, is a most necessary training in the skill of 
reading a foreign text. S ET RUNE 
. The reading of a foreign text is an exacting exercise in critical 
Judgment. Each stage of interpretation must be checked against: 
(i) the earlier stages of the interpretation, as far as they go; 
(ii) the printed symbols which are the physical clues left by 
the author to indicate his meaning; Í : 
(iii) the reader's sense of what is probable in the light of his 
own knowledge and experience. 
Unless learners of a foreign language are given every opportunity to 
face these difficulties without interference, they are deprived of the 


essential discipline which will carry them on and through the further 


Study of t i and literature. , o 
UE D Des a vital part to play in assisting his 


Nevertheless, the teacher has ) : 
Pupils to a full understanding of the text. The accuracy with which 
the source of an obscurity is defined in the learner's mind can be 
Sharpened if the pupils are trained to state their difficulties in question 
form to the teacher. 
Step two : The teacher 
is difficult in the passage. 
'The difficulties which a passage presents to the learner are of 
different kinds. As the questions come from the pupils the teacher 
Will distinguish one from the other and deal with each according to 


Its nature, 


invites questions from the pupils on what 
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In cases of failure of recognition and memory, as a result of which 
what should be familiar and significant seems un 


prehensible, the teacher should within r 
without reprimand, lest confidence be lo 
dealt with directly by the teacher 


pupil. Often it is useful to refer briefly to an earlier—if possible the 
earliest—context in which the w 


EU 
of treatment is essential. This phase of the work should, as the pupils 
experience grows, gradu 
result of increasing skill 
creasing confidence in th, 


familiar and incom- 


In the case of elements genuinel 
genuinely unintelligible, the 
Stage is the teacher himself. 
once, clearly, briefly and 

Elements of apparent 
and unintelligible, w 
the teacher. This is 


Step three : 


y unfamiliar and consequently 

obvious source of information at this 
The information should be given at 
as memorably as possible. 

familiarity which are in fact new, unknow? 

ill not generally be raised by the pupils, but Py 
Provided for in the third step of the technique 


The teacher deals with difficulties which the pupils 
have not noticed, 


lac 


or only slight formal difference be 


: : ill 
phrase and another that is well-known 1$ common. The teacher M 
constantly be reminded that similars in no way confusible in his €y 


€ in his pupils’. The stumbling-block may 


tween the unknown wor 


! "The total number of diffe. 


in the 
rent meanings record, d illustrated in. ^: 
Oxford English D nings recorded an, 


"jew ist 5 
Ictionary for the first 500 words of the Thorndike Word Din 
7 ne first 1,000 it is nearly 25,000."— Freis, Teaching and Le 19465 
nglish as a Foreign Language; Ann Arbor, University of Michigan, Press, ings 
page 40. (Chapter IV ble discussion of words and mean 
in foreign language teaching.) ‘ tis 
the silent or semi-audible articulation of an elemen. Id 
warning to the reader that hi "€ come upon a word or phrase not prev! ade 


— 
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t 

es the learner how to spot the source of the trouble when, though 

cte iesu: of a sentence are formally recognisable and in- 
ually significant, yet something appears to be amiss with their 


tota igni ; 
al significance. In particular, the teacher must be alert to draw 


thence 2 à ; e 
pupils’ attention to inferences which a familiar element, used in 
is in a particular case 


Pm m and with a known meaning, a 

und o convey; for such inferences are often essential to the full 
erstanding of the passage. 

ea this the teacher's task is not mere! 

E = It is to train his pupils to regar 

ka derand: and more critical eye. In this h 

else, and their needs and difficulties is taxe 


ly to clear up outstanding 
d the printed text with an 
is imaginative ability to 
d as perhaps in nothing 


Step f ‘our: The teacher asks questions on the passage. 
T he purposes of this stage of the process are: 
(i) That the pupils may hear the new linguistic elements at 
k work in the teacher’s questions and in other pupils’ answers; 
(ii) That they may make use of these new elements in their 


.... oral answers; j 
(iii) That in this way they may be prepared for written work 
requiring the same linguistic material. 


In the earlier part of the work of the middle years of the course 
ctice in the essential 


the 3 1 
Mo M Nr will be chiefly concerned to give prac". 
Sery ulary and the simplest sentence patterns. Chains of questions 

e this purpose best. In teaching English as a foreign language, 


on = 
the basis of the sentence: 


A te poor man told the King about the girl.. 
Stion chain may be developed: 


1 the following 


ug about the girl, didn’t he? 


ee The poor man told the Kin 
see Yes, he did. A » 
Pupi, (2) Did the poor man tell the King about the girl! 
EACH 2) Yes, he did. ; 
PUPIL, 34 Who told the King about the girl? 
dtc : The poor man did. 
B: Whom did the poor man tell about the girl? 


Id the King about her.) 


UP 
1L (4): — He told the King. (He to oe 
abouts 


"EA "i z 
CHER: Whom did he tell the King 


UP 
IL (5): He told him about the girl. 


Method Supplementary Readers) 


1 
Fe " 
P. 21, ables and Fairy Tales (Longman's New 
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r 
The order of the questions is important, for there is an on i 
development which is an essential part of the technique. r 3e od 
question repeats the sentence exactly as in the text. The 5 ? 
question introduces the question-form of the verb: Did seia Te ; de 
The main value of these first two questions lies in the form NE 
questions which the pupils hear, rather than in the answers de n EH 
say. These two types of question, tag-questions and, in Eoia diy 
questions beginning with an auxiliary verb, will be used reper ite 
to introduce the question chain. The third question requires a The 
answer, but it is an easy development of the previous answers. di 
fourth question requires a still more developed answer, and nn 
answer to the fifth the full statement is made by the pupil, repona 
the original text save only for the necessary substitution of pron tell 
for nouns. The essential idiom of the sentence in the text (. a by 
(told) . . . about . . .) is repeatedly spoken by the teacher and hea 
the pupils, before it is finally spoken by them also.! tence 
A corresponding example in French, based on the sen 


in 0 
ns P ^ s n hain 
g atcelle a donné un crayon à Georges, gives the following € 

^ zi 


` questions: 
*. 


? 
n -ce-past 
TEACHER: Marcelle a donné un crayon à Georges, nest-ce-P 
PurIL (1): Oui, Monsieur. 
TEACHER: Est-ce qu'elle a donné 1 


in crayon à Georges? 
PuPIL(2): Oui, Monsieur. : 
TEACHER: ^— Qu'est-ce qu'elle a donné à Georges? 
Purit (3): Elle lui. a donné un crayon. 
EACHER: A qui a-t-elle donné le crayon? 


Pur. (4): Elle l'a donné à Georges, 
TEACHER: Qu'est-ce qu'elle a fait? 

Purr (5): Elle a donné un crayon à Georges.? 9 
: , it-formi 
Such questioning is to give habit ae be 
ms. Consequently all possible means 


The object of all 
practice in correct for. 


; xtic situations, 56^ 
H ^ um question chains for all kinds of textual and linguistic situatio Yer 


: 5 + and x 

~ tamer, The Teachin, Oral English, Lon mans, 1940; anc |r O: 
Hakim, Oxford English coe 0f Oral Eng E Book 1 slop Sch 
A i 


no need, a: 
consuming. Wit 


r, Eim 
d Jy ti 
or part of the chain is necessary. Mo nduly 
^ is rapids 5 
h a class accustomed to the technique the tempo i$ TP 
pattern and purpose 


i arni 
> of the questioning constantly vary. Jodsson, 47 
M di On oral questioning based on a reading text see F, M. Ho! d 92-78 

odern Languages: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1955; pp. 38-40 añ 
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adopted, before a pupil attempts a full answer, to anticipate and 


` prevent mistakes. One of the surest ways of doing this is to use a 


question which itself contains the statement that will be required as 
the answer to a later question. Confused answers indicate inadequate 
grading in the questioning and that the questioning is failing in its 
main purpose of providing opportunity for the practice of correct 
forms. It is easy to assume that because a pupil has read a correct 
form he can use it in speech without organised practice in listening 
and speaking. It must always be remembered that that which has 
not been correctly heard is unlikely to be correctly spokens, that the 
sentence, clause or phrase which a pupil may say org he is 
likely, spelling apart, to write correctly; and that thos sentence- 
patterns, clause-patterns or phrase-patterns which a pupil has 
mastered to a point of habit in oral work, he is likely to be able to 
employ correctly in writing even with different or partly different 
vocabulary. It is because the device of question chains takes account 
of these facts that it is valuable. , , Di 

Nevertheless, since the reading book is one of the main sources |. 
of correct forms, the pupils must be trained in close examination of 
the text for guidance in their answering. The teacher should, there- 
fore, so formulate his questions that, not only are the answers within 
the capacity of the pupils, but also the required answer differs. as 
little as possible from that portion of the text upon which the question 
is based. In cases of stumbling the teacher should draw attention to 
that part of the text which suggests or contains the answer, and, if 
necessary, should not hesitate to say the answer himself, so that the 
Pupils may imitate him. The purpose of the qued is to 
give the pupils drill (both aural and oral) in the linguistic e ae 
of the passage. Even the testing of comprehension is secondary 
to this, Abundant oral question and answer Is the direct means 
to habitual fluency and habitual accuracy in the spoken language. 
It is also the surest preparation for accuracy in the written lan- 
guage.t 


1 For an excellent discussion of the art of oral questioning on a printed text, 
see Palmer and Redman, This Language-Learning Business, pp. 178-185. The 
Statement of the three attributes of the good question on p.. 180 is particularly 
valuable: “The question must be of such a nature that it admits of the following: 
(a) T not an answer that requires one or more complicated 
acts of judgma nt, memory, or appreciation, or one requiring data unknown to the 
> 
pupil. »1^ : m d 
Ath the use of words unknown to the 
b) An easy answer, not one that requires gs f 

sud or (in tie earlier stages) of too many words not occurring in the question. 
(c) An answer which is to the point—that is, precisely that answer which is 
required by that particular question.” 


D 
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Finally, it remains to observe that: t 
(i) the teacher will not expect to deal With every sentence an 
clause with equal thoroughness; " 


(ii) while his general purpose will be to provide oral practice 


of the new linguistic elements, his choice of questions and question 
forms will be controlled by the need to: 


(a) emphasise only the main points in the subject matter of 
the passage; 
— (b) bring into the light of full co 
inference necessary to the prop 
. passage; 
(c) provide oral practice of 


mprehension points E 
er understanding of t 


: cin 
points of structure and syntax E 
accordance with the grammatical scheme of the text-bo 


x : poo ion, 
Or with his own scheme of grammatical instructi 


E rs ape : o 
taking into account the needs of individual pupils and 
the class as a whole; 


ai ioning; 
pted by merely revisionary guasto 
the subject-matter and to the lingu 


o 
» equally and simultaneously, is the hall-mark 
good oral questioning. 


Step five : The text is read 
by the teacher, 


The purpose of th 
also forward-lookin 
viding valuable clu 


x or 
aloud by one or two pupils only 


: . It is 
€ fifth step is not merely recapitulatory. ros 
& anticipating the next section and often P 
€s to its interpretation. 

To illustrate this discus: 


sentences of the following p 
in relation to them: 


; ree 
sion it is proposed to take the first imi 
aragraph and work through the five $ 


The 
* Oxford English Course Alternative Book Three, Lesson Six, $5, p- AER i 
example of a Passage in English inevitably precludes reference to dima ut’ 
herent in the teaching of any particular language other than English itself. 


- 
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Step one: The pupils read the new passage silently. 


oe Ls question is how much to set for study at one time. 
ons ae popie vary in ability, and a passage that is right for one 
is dans e too long or too short for another. Since the objective 
die *. d study, the passage set should usually be shorter rather 
propo ger. ee is an essential consideration: the 
es on of new linguistic material, of familiar material used in a 
cht T the simplicity or complexity of the syntax and the extent 
ale m as ideas in the passage are familiar, interesting and accept- 
backer on pupils are all factors to be taken into account. The 
Te s also consider how much discussion may arise on language 
mode bject-matter. He will have some idea of the amount of 
ca he he proposes to do, remembering that, if the interval 
Genes " one piece of silent reading and the next lasts too long, the 
The - progress will be lost and interest and attention may decline. 
falls Lucfure of the text 1s also important: sometimes a paragraph 
alls easily into sub-divisions, sometimes 1t cannot be broken up 
Without loss. The present paragraph might be treated as a whole; 
equally it could be taken in three parts, as indicated by the change of 
type above. 
oes us assume that the passage is being ta 
the class has read the first three sentences 


St , 
ep two: The teacher invites questions from the pu 
is difficult in the passage. 


ken in three parts and 
silently. 


pils on what 


án ^ m new elements of vocabulary, moment, huge, flash, lightning 

irection, are obvious and most of the pupils will spot them. 

"a teacher should take the whole phrase 2 flash of lightning as a unit 

should give its meaning directly in the vernacular. Moment and 

e should also be translated. In translating huge the teacher should 
€ clearly in his mind the distinction between: 


ess words big and large; 


(i) the common but colour! 
tation of approval or admir- 


(ii) the word great with its conno 

,. ation; 

(ii) the word Auge itself wi 
but threatening bulk. 


th its strong suggestion of clumsy 


h a connotation within the 


It i é 
is plainly impossible to establish suc 
d the vernacular must be 


Pupils’ foreign language vocabulary an 


may e : R 
Italic D points of interest common to all foreign | 
pe has been used here to show the sections of the para; 


anguage study at this level. 
graph. 
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used. But if no one vernacular ‘word exactly meets the case, a 
phrase must be used or an explanation given. By contrast, the 
meaning of the word moment in this context might adequately be 
expressed in English known to the pupils by the phrase “a very 
Short time", But again it might be better to rely upon an exact 
vernacular equivalent. l 

The remaining word, direction, cannot be dealt with in isolation. 
The whole phrase in our direction must be taught as a unit: 


“TEACHER (to a pupil at the back): X, come here, please. You 
are walking in my direction. Stand here beside me. (To 
another pupil at the back:) Y, come here, please. Y is walking 
in our direction. Now, Y, go to the door, He is going in the 
direction of the door now. (Etc., with variations and questions, 
until the idiom has been sufficiently heard and spoken.) 


s 
The phrase may be referred to again when the class reaches at # 
later in the same paragraph. 


Step three: — The teacher deals with difficulties which the pupils 


have not noticed. 


Jt is likely: that there: will tie three points to te taken. up? us 
force of vas up; the implications of so huge; and the contrast betwee 
m a moment and for a moment, 

The meanin 


of the kind of point which learners very reasonably pass over. 


ut it 8 
the 


H H - i al 
bject being rather to kindle imagination t 


1 es aay the 
to teach bare meaning. The phrase like a flash of lightning in 
next sentence reinforces t 


The phrase so 
teacher. The fun 
contrast between the ad 


The underlying notion is, “Because of the E ty 29 

: we had not Supposed that he could move as quic rely | 
he did.” The effect of the nexus Although ... so huge is not M? 
nformation about the rhinoceros; it also convey? the 
ude to the beast at this moment in the story; 2? 


A 
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ot be fully apprehended if that aspect of 
ored. Comment by the teacher should be 
along these lines, rather than any attempt to give "the meaning of so" 
or to explain its function as an adverb modifying the adjective huge. 
Such a formal approach is quite out of place until the pupils have 
had intensive practice with similar constructions. 

The phrases in a moment and for a moment must not be allowed 
to pass into the pupils’ minds as equivalents. They present con- 
trasting aspects of the meaning of the word moment. 'The connotation 
of in a moment is brevity; the connotation of for a moment is duration, 
however brief. A sentence in the vernacular will indicate the con- 
trast. Practice, oral and written, will establish it. 


Step four: The teacher asks questions on the passage. 


force of the passage cann 
the writer's meaning is ign 


The following questions may be suggested: 
I. The link with the previous paragraph: 
Q. What was the rhino doing before he got up? 
A. He was sleeping. 
2. The first fact of the narrative: 
Q. Did he get up quickly? 
A. Yes, he did. 
3. The use of the new e 
Q. How does the writer tell us this? 
A. He says, “In a moment he was up." 
4. "The second fact and the new element like a flash: 
. Did the rhino move or stand still? 
He moved. 
Did he move quickly or slowly? 
He moved quickly. à 
How does the writer say this? abe 
He says, “He moved like a flash of lightning. 
What did the rhino move like? 
He moved like a flash of lightning. 
How did the rhino move? Y 
He moved like a flash of lightning. 


5. The third fact (the writer's attitude) and the element so: 
. The writer was surprised when the rhino moved like a flash 


oflightning. He says, “Although he was so huge, he moved 
like a flash of lightning." Why was the writer surprised 


when the rhino moved quickly ? 
A. Because the rhino was $0 huge. 


lements in a moment and was up: 


o 


ogrorororor 
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6. The fourth fact and the element for a moment: 
Q. Then the writer says, "For a moment he stood." Did the 
rhino stand for a long time? 
A. No, he didn’t. 
Q. How long did he stand for? 
A. He stood for a moment. 
7. The fifth fact and the element in... direction: 
What was the rhino doing while he was standing? 
He was looking. 
Where did he look? 
He looked in their direction. 
How does the writer say this? 
He says, “He stood looking in our direction.” 


POPOPO 


It is not suggested that this is all that could or should be done. 
The exact form of each question, the amplification, repetition aD 
supplementary work with question chains will vary with M 
teacher and every group of pupils. But it should be noted how or 
practice interlocks with close observation of the printed text. In 
revising earlier work which the pupils have had time to assimilate, 
it may be appropriate to work with the text-books closed; but in the 
“oralisation” and study of a text newly read this is not so. Then 
question and answer should arise from the immediate study of the 
printed words and in turn lead back to their closer observation. » 
oral questions are not tests of memory, but opportunities for we 
accurate oral practice of what has been perceived by accur? 
observation of the printed words, he 

If the fifth step is taken at this point, the teacher or one of e 
pupils will read the three sentences aloud, But to preserve continuity 
this might be deferred until the whole paragraph has been treate® 


This extended example of the presentation of a short passage oi 
a reading text may serve to illustrate the preceding discussion an A 
exemplify the cardinal principle that a teacher’s skill in presenting 
passage will be in direct proportion to the quality of his own Y 
appreciation of the writer’s words. Critical interpretation of t 
spoken and written word, by teacher and learner alike, is at once t 
means to and the aim of the living study of language. 


— 


S 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES: 
A GRAMMAR SCHOOL SCHEME 


by A. G. ELLIS " 
Second Master, Queen Elizabeth Grammar School, Wakefield 


E have travelled far since the Spens Report (1939) recom- 
mended “the multilateral idea" for secondary education. 
The three “rough groupings” of educational types stated by 


the Norwood Report (1943) to have “established themselves in 


general educational experience" foreshadowed the tripartite system 
hensive school with its 


of Secondary schools. The large compre 
endless vista of courses and the much-sided, -opted and -setted 
grammar school bear eloquent witness to the realisation among 
teachers that our adolescent pupils show great diversity and require 
great variety of educational treatment. 
Furthermore, divergence of interest and ability is not only 
etween groups of individuals and between one individual and 
another but also within the individual himself. The same boy is 
requently bright in one field and dull in another, slow in one and 
Quick in another; and the divergences grow greater with time. 
The attempt to meet this situation made by one boys’ grammar 
School is, perhaps, worth noting. One four-years and two five-years 
Streams lead to “O” level G.C.E., followed by the sixth form for more 
than half the boys, while the rest leave at sixteen. (There is no 
Problem of the premature leaver.) ; 
The curriculum follows a core-and-options scheme, the main 
feature of which is that, from the start of their third year until 
Saving or reaching the sixth, each boy partakes of two simultaneous 
COurses, For one course each boy belongs to a Form (27 periods 
Pet week), for the other to a Set (19 periods per week). In the third 
and fourth years there are three synchronised Forms and four 
Synchronised Sets; in the fifth year there are two synchronised 
Orms and three synchronised Sets. This allows a boy to belong to 
any Form and any Set of his year- 4 pz 
The Forms follow the usual middle school course in Religious 
and Physical Education, English subjects, French and Mathematics, 
the four-years group and the linguistically better five-years group 
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doing Latin. Aptitude for Latin and French is given special weight 
in deciding promotions to Forms. Further Form-synchronisation 
for Mathematics allows setting in this subject for all forms below 
the sixth. 


The Sets are groups of pupils taking the different courses of 
optional subjects indicated below:— 


(1A) Greek and General Science (4 years to “O” G.C.E.); 

(1B) German and General Science (4 or 5 years) ; 

(2) Physics and Chemistry with Biology or Art or Woodwork 
(4 years); 

(3)  As(2) but with *O" G.C.E. after 5 years; 

(4) General Science, Art and Woodwork (5 years). 


Boys who take a four-years Form course usually also take a four- 
years Set course, but this is not necessary: boys who are ready for 
advanced work start it without delay and mop up their necessary 
“O” level qualifying subjects in the first year sixth. 

Under this scheme variety of curriculum is combined with 
different rates of progress; different patterns of strength and weak- 
ness in individual pupils can largely be catered for; transfer from 
one course to another presents no time-table difficulties; new boys 
transferred from other grammar schools can usually be accommo- 
dated without disruption to their course of studies, The outlined 
scheme leads to the usual sixth form combinations of subjects and 
thence, for a large proportion of the boys, to the universities, 

With minor modifications, these arrangements have stood since 
1946. No finality is claimed for them: they are accepted by the boys 
as giving a fair choice between alternative courses; to the staff they 
represent a workable compromise between the interests of different 
departments and a satisfying and not unsuccessful co-operative 
effort to cater for the needs of individual boys. 


SOURCE MATERIAL AND THE 
TEACHING OF HISTORY 


by KENNETH CHARLTON 
Lecturer in Education, University College of North Staffordshire 


Birley raises problems which are very pertinent to the teaching 

of history in schools. Here we have a number of "well-known 
stories" about historical characters—Alfred and the cakes, Canute 
and the waves, Blondel's search for his master, Drake's game of 
bowls—stories which are perpetuated in text-books and teaching. 
When the historical accuracy of the stories is challenged the inevitable 
question is asked, “How do we know ?", and Mr Birley goes on to 
trace the sources of these stories, of these "facts" about historical 
figures. At different levels, and in different ways, the same kind of 
d in the classroom, and the purpose of this 
short article is to suggest in what Ways and how best the investigation 
of historical sources can be effected in the classroom, where both 
teacher and pupil will be engaged in seeking to answer the question 
"How do we know?" 

It should be said at the outset that the idea of making use of 
n the classroom is no new one. As long ago 
devoted two chapters of his book 
2 to the ways in which “contemporary 
documents” might be used in the classroom, and himself produced 
with his first collaborator, N. L. Frazer, and later with D. G. Perry, 
text books? whose characteristic feature was their incorporation of 
illustrative extracts from documentary sources. Dr Keatinge's 
example has been followed by others, the earliest of whom, perhaps, 
was E. H. Spalding, under whose general editorship was produced 
the series England: A Social and Economic History (originally pub- 


1 G.30 of Historical Association's General Series pamphlets (1955). 
a Stnies in ihe Teaching of History (A. and C. Black, 1910): Chapter II, Contem- 
porary documents as a basis of method; Chapter III, Contemporary documents as 
atmosphere. 
3 Keatinge, M. W., and Frazer, 
C. Black, 1911). Keatinge M. W.,an 


—IV (A. and C. Black, 1939). 


È his pamphlet “The Undergrowth of History”? Mr Robert 
25 


question might be aske 


original source material i 
as 1910, Dr M. W. Keatinge 
Studies in the Teaching of History 


N. L., A History of England for Schools (A. and 
d Perry D. G., Life and Progress Histories, Y 
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lished under the title of Piers Plowman Social and Economic Histories). 
These have been followed more recently by the Teachers’ Reference 
Books published by Ginn under the editorship of C. B. Firth, and by 
the two volumes of documents compiled by Barker, St. Aubyn and 
Ollard supplementary to their orthodox text books. Of a different 
kind and fulfilling a long-felt need, are the Picture Source Books for 
Social History by Molly Harrison and her collaborators, in which 
the illustrations are linked with extracts from documentary sources, 
and the new series, English History in Pictures, produced by the 
Historical Association! 

Dr Keatinge had two aims in mind in suggesting the use of 
documents in the classroom. In the first place he asked “How far 
can history be made into a real training school of the mind. . . P”? 
and suggested that suitable extracts should be used to provide 
exercises of an intellectual nature, involving the critical and analy- 
tical study of the source provided. “Our pupils", he wrote, “must 
be confronted with documents and forced to exercise their minds 
upon them." The printed extracts should be “placed straight into 
the boy’s hand for him to use his wits upon.” At the same time, how- 
ever, it was recognised that documents “have also their value as giv- 
ing atmosphere and stimulating the imagination",! and that once 
again suitable extracts should be used towards that end. 

In more recent years the use of documents has been allied with 
project work, either in history courses or in the various integrated 
courses under the title of Social Studies. Here the emphasis has been 
on "more active” investigations, involving visits to County Record 
Offices and other local repositories, and writing to business houses 
for relevant material and information. Unfortunately, the idea of 
getting children to undertake pieces of “historical investigation” 
has been imperfectly understood and abused, to the extent that 
investigation has become an end in itself, degenerating into the mere 
agglomeration of information culled from variously reliable sources- 
The pupil, in fact, has followed Nennius in making a heap of all he 
found. At a different level, much that goes on in teacher training 
under the name of investigation is mere compilation, with little 

1 Spalding, E. H. (ed.), England : A Social and Economic History, Books I-VII 
(Philip, 1st edition 1921). Firth, C. B. (ed.), From Ur to Rome etc. (1936) and His- 
tory Second Series (1932 Ginn). Barker, W. A., St. Aubyn, Ġ. R., and Ollard, R- 
L., Documents of English History, 2 Vols. (A. and C. Black, 1950, 1954). Harrison, 


Molly (ed.), Picture Source Books for Social History (Allen and Unwin, 1951, 1943) 


English History in Pictures (Philip): Sharp M., (ed.), The Later Middle Ages 
de Beer, E. S. (ed.), Stuart Times (1955). 


? op. cit. p. 38 ? ibid. p. 40. 4 ibid. p. 96. 
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comprehension of the problems involved and dangers inherent in 
the study of documentary sources.1 The result has all too often been 
the alienation of County and Borough Archivists, and letters to the 
editor of The Times from exasperated business firms. 

By and large such distressing results have been due to the neglect 
of certain vital considerations. Projects have been rushed into and 
investigations embarked upon without an adequate background of 
facts being first built up. No effort has been made to differentiate 
in the minds of pupils between primary and secondary sources, nor 
to make them aware of the varying reliabilities of the documents 
studied. The cult of the document has led to the neglect of the rule 
that where printed sources are available these should be used first. 
It is not suggested that investigations of the kind referred to above 
have no value. Properly prepared and organised, their contribution 
to the teaching of history can be extremely useful. The danger has 
lain in the confusion of means with ends, where "the study of 
documents" has become an end in itself, and where the teacher has 
been misled by the will-of-the-wisp idea of training schoolboy 
historians. Dr Keatinge's early warning on this latter point is still 
apposite: “It must not be imagined that the aim is to convert 
schoolboys into historians. The boy is no more placed in the position 
of the historian who weighs and estimates his raw material than the 
boy in the laboratory who is being put through a course of practical 
work is, to use the absurd phrase of the crank investigationist, being 
placed in the position of the scientific discoverer."? 

How, then, might source material be used in the classroom, and 
what is the value of engaging in such an activity? It is necessary 
first to delimit the scope of our inquiry by saying that we are con- 
cerned here not so much with visits to the County Recordi irme. S 
nor with the introduction of the documents into the classroom. 
Both of these activities have their part to play. County and Borough 
archivists are very often ready to go toia great deal of trouble to 
receive school parties, and it is obviously valuable and exciting to 
introduce “the real thing", the manorial roll, the charter or deed, 
the household account book, the enclosure map, the school log-book, 


1 For an indication of what properly can hadont Sec ESL OTMOIUEUIE 
Simms in History, Vol. XXIL N Sa foie DN 
A DE. 7 istory, PP- 37 9v 1 1 
: ides Hu u Te o articles by Miss M. C. Hill and Miss M. Gollancz 
or a discu: November, 1952. Similarly, W. E. Tate, 


i : ji .5, No. 1, x ey 
"rhe "Use of eere education" (Archives No. 1, Journal of British Record 


Association 1949), and R. Sharpe France, “A County Record Office and Education” 
> 
(Journal of Education, July, 1947). 
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etc., in the classroom. But this must necessarily be the occasional 
rather than the regular practice, and we are concerned here rather 
with what can be achieved in the day-to-day teaching of history. 

The nature and use of source material, it is suggested, can be taught 
in the classroom by the constant application of the question “How 
do we know?" to the topic being studied. Where do these facts 
come from? What is the source of our information about this topic? 
"These are questions which can and should be asked in every class of 
the secondary school, and which can be applied to any and every 
syllabus. 

Where do these facts come from? This was the question Mr 
Birley asked of his stories in history, and it led him to the study of a 
variety of sources, both printed and manuscript. Obviously this can 
only rarely be done in school, and then only with older pupils having 
an adequate background knowledge, and some acquaintance with the 
problems of palaeography. What the teacher can do with the 
majority of his pupils is to make them aware that there is this question 
to be asked, and that there are various sources of information to 
which we can refer in seeking the answer. In the first instance, at 
the lowest and most immediate level, this can be done by reference 
to some event or incident which has recently taken place in the 
locality of the school. What are the facts? Where did you hear this? 
And when? From whom did you get that piece of information? 
How do we know? All this is just as much an historical exercise, 
though at a different level, as when the event being studied occurred 
centuries ago.! The same is true when we come to discuss the 
problem of the reliability of testimony. Once again the problem can 
be introduced by reference to some incident of local import. The 
conflicting accounts of a motor accident will introduce the pupil to 
the naive or unobservant witness, the partisan reports of a football 
match to the biassed witness, and so on. At a different level again, 
this is precisely what Professor V. H. Galbraith was concerned with 
in his paper “Good and Bad Kings in Medieval English History" 
where he discusses the reliability of the monastic chroniclers’ 
assessments of the kingly virtues. In the same way, use can be made 
of the article he wrote with Maude Clarke on “The Deposition of 
Richard II",? where the Dieulacres Chronicle, written by one monk 


1 For a conveniently concise example of this kind of exercise see series of 
articles in Antiquity, March, June and December, 1942, June, 1943, by K. D. M' 
Dauncey, D. Reed, J. N. L. Myres and E. G. M. Fletcher, respectively. 

2 History, Vol. XXX, N.S., September, 1945. 

3 Bulletin of John Rylands Library, Vol. 14, No. 1, January 1930. 
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and continued by another, provides us with valuable material for 
illustrating the clash of opinion within the same monastery over the 
virtues or otherwise of Richard II, besides giving an opportunity to 
compare the reliability of one source with another, viz. the Rolls of 
Parliament with the Chronicle itself. 

Clearly one cannot and, indeed, should not, expect children of 
school age to undertake these kinds of intellectual activity unaided 
and without a good deal of guided practice. Similarly, one would 
need to differentiate between the descriptive kind of reference to 
source material appropriate to the early years of the secondary 
school course, and the critical reference one would encourage in 
older pupils. On the other hand, over a period of years, during 
which the teacher has habitually found time to ask these questions, 


an attitude of mind will be developed in the pupil which will enable 
and after—to ask the questions him- 


ht into the work he undertakes in 
come to this questioning by the 
n indispensable part of his 
o the study of the docu- 


him in his last years at schoo 
self, and thus achieve a better insig 
history. So used must he have be 
teacher that he will later recognise it as a 
own studies, and an essential preliminary t 


ments themselves. ] 
The implications of all this for the teacher must not be ignored. 


It means, above all, that every teacher of history must bean historian, 
in the sense that his study of the subject continues at a practical level, 
where source material confronts him, posing problems and requiring 
interpretation. In this way the teacher is actively practising what he 
teaches, asking of himself the questions he asks in class of his pupils. 
The study of archives and records at first hand is no longer the 
preserve of professional historians. More and more facilities are 
being made available for such study, not only with regard to the 
availability of documents in the central and local repositories, but 
also in the form of study courses for teachers and others interested 
in history. At the same time the branches of the Historical Associ- 
ation and other local historical societies are becoming increasingly 
engaged in pieces of local history research, involving the study of 
contemporary documents. * Of course, no history teacher can be a 
specialist in every period or topic he teaches, but outside his own 
spheres of special interest, he can at least make himself aware of the 
sources available. Of great value in this respect are the older S.P.C.K. 
“Helps for Students of History", especially Nos. 1, 2, 4, 14, 15, 1 8, 


1 For a pioneer example see Harte, W. J., “Local History: an Exeter Experi- 


ment”, History, Vol. 8, N.S., 1923-4- 
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22, 311; the series of articles published in The Amateur Historian? 
under the general titles of “Hints on Interpreting the Public Records", 
"Searching the Parish Records", "Evidence from Ecclesiastical 
Sources" and “Borough Records"; the Historical Association's 
pamphlet? by Emmison and Gray on "County Records"; W. E. 
Tate’s The Parish Chest; the Essex Record Office publications,’ 
English History from Essex Sources 1550-1750 and English History 
from Essex Sources 1750-1900; and in a more limited but equally 
valuable way, such articles as Miss Hill's *Public Penance: some 
problems of a thirteenth century bishop",* where the sources for 
our knowledge of ecclesiastical courts and their punishments are 
discussed, with illustrations from Bishop Sutton’s Register, Most 
important of all, teachers can now look forward to a complete series 
of “English Historical Documents”? in which to seek the answer 
to "How do we know?” 

Little can be achieved in the classroom unless and until the 
requisite amount of time is found to ask the question and to seek 
its answer by reference to source material. The problem is agg: avated 
by the fact that the history syllabus has been and is extending in all 
directions and dimensions. The growing interest in archaeology 
has meant that more prehistory is taught in schools than ever before; 
those who stress the civic aim in teaching history insist on the 
inclusion of “current events” in the scheme of work, whilst the 
internationalists claim that merely British history is too parochial, 
and that the study of world history cannot be omitted, The problem 
of what to leave out has dogged the footsteps of every history teacher, 
and this is not the occasion to enter into a discussion of such a large 
and controversial topic, but if the methods suggested in this paper 
are to be successfully pursued then a drastic cutting down of the 
amount of material taught must be undertaken. As Professor 


Jeffreys puts it, “children ought to learn less, and do more with what 
they learn.’’8 


i 1 These are now out of print, but are available in the Historical Association 
ibrary. 


* The Amateur Historian, 1952-1956. 


. ? Emmison, F. G., and Gray, I., “The County Records" (Pamphlet 8-3 
Historical Association, 1948). 


4 Tate, W. E., The Parish Chest (2nd edition, 1951). 

5 English History from Essex Sources 1550-1750, (ed.) A.C. Edwards (1952) 
English History from Essex Sources 1750-1900, (ed.) A. F. J. Brown (1952). 

5 History, Vol. XXXVI, N.S., October, 1951. 


4 a Historical Documents, general editor D. C. Douglas (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode). 


8 Jeffreys, M. V. C., History in Schools (Pitman, 1939), p. 84. 
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Mention has already been made of the way in which the value of 
such work has been distorted and invalidated by thoughtless and 
indiscriminate use. But, properly used, it can make a valuable 
contribution to what should be the chief aim in teaching history, 
namely, the many-sided development of the personality of the child, 
whose individuality will later be tested by the obligations of citizen- 
ship. The pupil will have been introduced to the wealth of archive 
and record which is available for a study of the past. He will have 
learned to differentiate between primary and secondary sources, and, 
incidentally, have gained some insight into how text-books are 
written and what reliance may be placed upon them. Above all, he 
will have come to realise that, in Professor Butterfield’s words, "the 
truth of history is no simple matter, all packed and parcelled ready for 
handling in the market place. And the understanding of the past is 
not so easy as it is sometimes made to appear”’.t Through his history 
lessons he will have developed a constructive and positive kind of 
scepticism, and have received a training in which he will have 
“learned to make up his mind for himself, and so become a man of 
significance, that is, able to hold his own against the worst that 
modern ór future batteries of mass suggestion and propaganda can 
do to subdue his individual judgment, neither a stranger in the world, 
nor afraid of it, but aware of his power, however limited, to co- 
operate in the fashioning and refashioning of it".? 


1 The Whig tatii History (Bell, 1931), p. 132- , 
a Maud, (E tA dnm in a Changing World ed. C. H. Dobinson, 
p. 83 (Oxford, 1951). 
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I. Tue Instirute Or EDUCATION 
Institute Day 


The 1956 Institute Day was held in Birmingham on 14th May. Inthe 


morning a service was held at Carrs Lane Congregational Church and was < 


attended by over 1,300 people. The address was given by Dr W. G. 
Moore, Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford. i 

Once again, the Birmingham Colleges and the University Department 
of Education provided hospitality at lunch-time for members of staffs and 
students from colleges outside Birmingham. The afternoon activities 
consisted of a Sports Meeting and a Tennis Tournament. 

After tea in the Great Hall of the University, there was Community 
Dancing under the leadership of Mr Kenneth Clark, Area Organiser of the 
English Folk Dance and Song Society. During the course of the evening 
the students of the Malayan Teachers’ College gave a cabaret performance. 
Changes in Staff 


Two members of the Institute staff, who had been with the Institute 
from its early days, left at the end of the session 1955-56. Mrs N. M. 
Barnett, Warden Tutor of the Institute, retired and Mr W. L. Saunders, 
Institute Librarian, left to take up an appointment as Deputy-Librarian 
in the University of Sheffield Library. Presentations were made to 
Mrs Barnett and Mr Saunders at a garden party held after the last Delegacy 
meeting of the session. 

Miss E. R. Payne has been appointed Warden Tutor of the Institute, 
and Mr G. G. H. Gomm has succeeded Mr Saunders as Institute Librarian. 


2. THe TRAINING COLLEGES 


City of Birmingham T; raining College’ 


] 
a more balanced view obtains. This year, we were not burdened or 
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stimulated by a major College periormance, andl the Musie andl Speedin 
performances on Open Day gave great delight to many visitors without 
apparently requiring too much of staff or students. There was time, too, 
for visitors to see the kind of work in Movement which the College enjoys, 
both in Physical Education classes and in Combined courses. 

At the Going-Down Service on 2nd July, the High Master of the 
King Edward’s School, Birmingham, gave the address, which it is hoped 
to preserve for other students in the College library. 

We look forward to seeing on our new site visiting students from other 
Colleges, as at last our new playing areas appear to be ready. It is also 
hoped to entertain our colleagues, who may not yet have seen our new 
accommodation, to tea in the hostels in the autumn. 


City of Coventry Training College 

‘At the beginning of the summer term the college took part hi v 
Education Week organised by the Local Authority; the week was x a 
successful in familiarising the public with the educational services ant : 
City. “We contributed to the central exhibition at which the work o 
Schools and other institutions was displayed, and also wis om Te. 
evening in college with displays and demonstrations in art cde EE 
physical education, and choral and dramatic performances. d: debes 
innovation was a mannequin parade by dressmaking students w 


their products and their poise. ; : d 
. Having started the term in this way, we dispensed pis then aa Sa 
of session exhibitions and held only the formal Going o ra M. V. € 
f f z; n PR E 
Service. At the service the address was give ihe term were devoted 


Jeffreys on “Diversities of Gifts". The last days o 
to a programme of out-of-college activities, more fully developed than any 


we have pre 1 H a ; 
i uded a camping course at Nash Court. 
previously arranged. It incl P 


near Ludlow, field work at the Coventry natu don for visits to theatres, 

wolds, and expeditions by several parties to Lon id eographical interest 

museums, and by others to places of historical and geog 

nearer at hand. ; d new hostel 
In the autumn term we hope to take occupation of a secon 


and a new classroom block. 
Dudley Training College 

The Annual College Rag Day for lo 
once again all previous records were bro! 
on the previous record each year since 
es hers was arranged at The 

ing term a conference of head teac Al 

ce Hall of Residence to discuss with the College staff ar era 
of ned for secondary modern schools. The meeting was ue a iie 
and there was a lively discussion during which a large number o 


E 


cal charities was held in May, and 
ken. The students have improved 
1946, and this year raised a gross 
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teachers expressed their appreciation of the opportunity of meeting the 
College staff in this way. 

The school practice exhibition held at the end of the final practice was 
attended by upwards of 500 teachers. 

During Field Study week groups of students visited Field Study 
Centres at Flatford Mill for Biology, Malham Tarn for Geography, and 
Attingham House near Shrewsbury for Social Studies. As part of the 
work in Social Studies this year a survey was made of the attitudes of flat 
dwellers in a large block of flats administered by the Wolverhampton 
Corporation. The final report and statistical summary were considered 
sufficiently interesting and important to be duplicated and circulated to all 
members of the Wolverhampton Housing Committee. The thanks of the 
Corporation were extended to the College for its useful help in providing 
them with information which they would otherwise find it difficult to 
obtain. 

Regular visits were paid to the Memorial Theatre, Stratford-upon- 
Avon, during the season, and at the Past Students’ Annual Reunion 
Dinner held in the spring term some 160 past students returned to renew 
their fellowship with the college. 


The Malayan Teachers’ College 


The College completed its third term in July, 1956. The routine work 
of the summer term, which included the first sessional examination 
followed by a three weeks’ period of teaching practice, was brightened by 
the outward results of work in other activities. Games were played; the 
Muslim festival of “Hari Raya" was celebrated; ‘Malayan Medley” was 
performed on Institute Day and again later in the term before an invited 
audience in College; the Dramatic Society gave two performances of 
The Tempest; a music concert was given including the “Peasant Cantata" ; 
and on the lust day of term the first number of Suara Brinsford was 
published. 

Not long afterwards, the twenty senior teachers who had come for 
one year only said good-bye and returned home to Malaya to begin their 
work of training primary-school teachers. But from Malaya there arrived 
another 40 experienced teachers to take the one-year course, and more 
than 120 younger students to take the Institute’s two-year course. The 
College is therefore now up to its full strength for the first time. 

The demands of a rapidly expanding educational programme in Malay4 
have made a number of adjustments necessary within the College. It was 
with mixed feelings that the students heard that part of their contributio? 
to the rapid developments at home would be the necessity to take a thir 
optional subject and to extend their course by an extra term, which wou! 
mean six more months in England. But these additional studies will help 
the students to become teachers where they are most urgently neede» 
in the secondary schools of Malaya. 
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The foundation of the College’s work has been well established in the 
first year and now that we have a full College in residence we look forward 
to continuing and expanding all our many activities in the terms to come. 


Saltley Training College 

The annual Ryland Lecture was given on Friday, 11th May, by Sir 
Basil Henriques, C.B.E., J-P., on “Some Aspects of Juvenile Delinquency”. 
It was a great privilege to meet this world-famous authority on a problem 


of such close interest to all who work among children. 
Festival the sermon at the Commemoration 


At our St. Peter’s Day 
Service was preached by the Chairman of our Governors, the Right 
and the chief guest and speaker at the» 


Reverend the Bishop of Aston; a7 a 
Assembly was Mr M. Lloyd, Headmaster of Uppingham School. 


The end of term frolic by the Dramatic Society this year took the form 
of a production of Ian Hay's Housemaster, in which a number of our mem- 
bers turned themselves back quite successfully into schoolboys, while 
certain others cast a shadow of things to come. T 
A piece of good news received right at the end of term was permission 
from the Ministery of Education to proceed with the erection of a new 
pavilion on our playing-fields at Stechford. This will enable us to make 
full use of the field in 1957, for cricket as well as for the winter games. 


County of Stafford Training College 
mmer term of the 1955-56 session, we welcomed in 
students and two members of staff of the Battersea 
A similar number of our staff and 
rofitable days in London, while 
of their particular interest in 

varied and reward- 
his is but the first of 


College some 30 
Training College o: 
students spent five very 
the Battersea students, 
Social Studies and Crafts, 
ing district to explore and study. We all hope that t 
many similar exchanges of students. : 

Our annual Commemoration Day Service an ee 
immediately. The address the service by © 
Educati . H. P. Oxspring- d | 

yw a Es wore activities of the term, d EU 
should be made of the recital given in College by the Rubbra-Gruenberg- 
Pleeth 'Trio on 6th July. Such a recital would always be an important 
occasion, but we were particularly honoured that it pos our College 
that the last public performance of this Trio should have been given. 


d festivities followed 
was given at r Director of 


City of Worcester T raining College pw 
: itv of Worcester "Training College kept its 
Late in June, 1956 the City o p or PM 


tenth d about a thousand visitors ; 
ane ae Films of College life taken during the years 1946-56 


were shown and among the many exhibitions was one devoted to a pictorial 
‘ 
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and diagrammatic survey of the progress of the College during those years. 

A week later the Old Students held their annual Reunion and about 
200 students, some of them among the first to be trained here, spent two 
days in College. 

The Light Opera Society’s Mikado and the Dramatic Society’s The 
Beaux’ Stratagem were both eminently successful. Every year more and 
more outside visitors are attracted to the work of these two societies. 

Among the many visitors to College were three Russian educationists 
who spent a week at Henwick Grove. 

In mid-July a Ministry of Education Course on “Livestock Keeping 
in Schools” was held here. 

' — Visitors from many counties come to inspect the interesting work 
done here in Rural Crafts. In addition Mr Lambert has given demon- 
strations to other groups all over the country. 


3. Loca, EDUCATION AUTHORITIES 


Shropshire—The Shropshire Adult College 


The Autumn Programme of the Shropshire Adult College is available 
from the Warden, Attingham Park, Shrewsbury. It offers once again a 
season of weekend courses open to the public on a wide variety of themes. 
Here are some of them: “How to Listen to Music”, a study of Variations, 
dealing especially with the Brahms-Haydn Variations and those in 
Schubert’s "Trout" Quintet (12-14 Oct); "Shakespeare's Vision of 
England's History", lecturer Roy Walker, surveying all the history plays 
(26-28 Oct.); “The England of Captain Macheath”, a study of low and 
high life in eighteenth century England (19-21 Oct.); “Forestry Weekend”, 
a meeting ground between growers and users of timber (2-4 Nov.); 
“The World To-day”, Dr Ernest Newman on the world situation as it has 
developed by the date of the course (7-9 Dec.); “The Scientist and The 
Seer” (30th Nov.-2nd Dec.); "Recorder Playing", a practical course 
conducted by Carl Dolmetsch (23-25 Nov.). i 

The Warden will be happy to answer inquiries and send the general 
or detailed programmes. Attingham is a very fine eighteenth century house 
held by the National Trust and offers an ideal setting for residential adult 
education. The courses run from Friday supper to Sunday tea and are 
open to everyone, without qualification. The charge now is two guineas 
for the weekend for students from Shropshire and West Midland Contri- 
buting Authorities, and for others £2 12s. 6d. 


BOOK NOTICES 


W. D. Wart: Education and Mental Health, a Report based upon the 
work of a European Conference called by Unesco, November- 


December 1955. Unesco Publications. 


Tuis book is:not solely or primarily intended for professional mental 
health workers but “for teachers, parents, administrators and youth leaders 
who have in fact more to contribute to the healthy mental development of 
children than the professional mental health workers”. This is worth 
stressing at the outset since the report deserves to be read by any whose 
work is concerned with education. Its scope extends well beyond the walls 
of the classroom; many besides teachers contributed to its content. 

We are all prone to be too pre-occupied with our own little corner of 
educational activity and to learn too little from what others are doing and 
thinking. Rarely do we pause to see our own work as a continuation of what 
Someone else has begun or as à preparation for what someone else will need 
to do. Education and Mental Health, with its comprehensive survey of 
educational needs and provisions from the pre-school stage to adolescence, 
should enable us to see the significance of our own work in the whole 
pattern of education as well as to “Jook over the fence" and understand 
the problems of teachers at other stages of the system—and in other 
countries. The report should also emphasise for us the importance of 
attempting to evaluate our aims, methods and organisation in terms of 
what is beneficial or detrimental to the mental health of pupils. 

The report is, in effect, a summary of the results of a conference 
convened by Unesco in 1952 at which educationists, social workers, 
psychologists and others from thirteen European countries made a detailed 
examination of education in Europe and the ways in which it promotes or 
hinders the healthy mental developmen! 


t of children. The conference was 
assisted by reports and memoranda prepared by many experts and 
associations. Many of these sp 


ecialist reports form the basis of sections 
of the text (some are included in the Appendix or have been published . 
separately in full) so that the themes of the book are discussed in relation 
to accepted beliefs and practices in European countries as well as to the 
results of recent research in education and I ed difficult 
task of giving unity and cohesion to a mass O. reports has been success- 
full by the main author, Dr Wall. What could have been dull, 
s ry ee as a balanced, readable and stim- 


fragmentary or repetitive has emerged ; a ; 
ulating account of the present position 1n European education as it 


influences mental health. 3 
9 
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In its search for the factors which influence healthy mental growth, 
the conference was not concerned with education narrowly conceived as 
what occurs within the school. "There is indeed much interesting infor- 

. mation and opinion about classroom procedures, school and class organ- 
isation and the other perennial problems of the teacher, but the focus of 


interest is on the interaction of school, home, community and the character- - 


istics and needs of children at different stages. The significance of changes 
in the pattern of family life and the effect of new influences and new 
demands in the social environment are continually woven into the dis- 
cussion. And if education needs to be considered in this wider setting, 
the role of the teacher needs to be reconsidered in the light of modern 
conditions— there is no member of the community with a heavier 
responsibility". Many pointers to the changing role of the teacher are 
indicated throughout the report, but particularly in the section on Mental 
Health and Teaching. 'The initial and further training of teachers i$ 
clearly one of the crucial points for such a reconsideration. 

In the course of such a survey as this it is inevitable that much familiar 
ground should be covered. But the familiar is often presented from new 
angles and fresh viewpoints. The consideration of education in a European 
rather than a national setting provides one of the unusual viewpoints. We 
are, on the whole, not well in touch with European developments. The 
more easy access to the American literature as well as our national back- 
wardness in languages results in our having at least some knowledge of 
American methods and research and far too little awareness of continental 
practice and experiment. Education and Mental Health includes much 
incidental information about education in European countries as well as 
frequent references to European research in education and psychology. 
We have probably much to gain from following these up. 

As a comprehensive survey of the achievements and responsibilities of 
educators towards the mental health of pupils, Dr Wall’s book fulfills its 
primary purpose well. In addition, it would have value in the training of 
teachers and other workers as an account of the all-round development of 
children. It has the virtue of showing development as a whole, not in 
terms of one specialisation or another, nor as something which is divided 
into clearly marked stages. Although the amount of space devoted to any 
one topic (e.g. examinations, discipline, backwardness and retardation, 
sex education) is necessarily restricted, the essentials are admirably 
summarised, usually with an indication of the important research evidence: 
Much of the material would provide a useful basis for discussion and 
tutorial work with teachers in training. With groups of experienced teachers 
it might be used to stimulate discussion as an alternative or supplement 
to the usual short course run by an L.E.A. or teachers’ organisation. 

The author and his colleagues clearly hope that the report will be used 
in this way. “The book is intended to provoke discussion and practic 
action ... will serve as a kind of stocktaking of our ideas on which tht 
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ed." Is it too much to hope that the 
dertook this stocktaking may serve as 


d regional levels? 
R. GULLIFORD 


next move forward may be plann 
international conference which un 
model for similar efforts at national an 


Playbooks. Ti "e Puritaine, 6s.; HENRY 


Sypney Heaven, ed.: The Garrick 
ss. 6d.; IAN Hay, The Housemaster, 


ARTHUR Jones, The Pacifists, 


6s. 6d. Blackie. 
A TEACHER who wishes to make drama @ vitalising influence in the secon- 


dary school is seriously hindered by the want of suitable texts. Rejecting 
the host of nebulous one-act plays, the adaptations of novels, the "scenes 
from" this and that, the quantity of trite and commonplace prose manu- 
factured specially for children, he often finds himself left with Shakespeare 
and a few eighteenth-century comedies. Satisfying though these are, their 
annual recurrence brings the danger of staleness in the teacher. For the 
refreshment of his own interest and for the strengthening of his purpose, 
as well as for the delight and extension of his pupils, he must be always on 


the look-out for new material. 

The editor and publisher of The Garrick Playbooks may do good 
Service in providing some of this material. Of the first three titles in this 
Series, The Puritaine, “a comedy by an unknown author, first published 
in 1607”, is the best. It is a play of intrigues and deceptions, practised by 
fools and knaves; good for acting; an interesting item in the study of 
Elizabethan drama or of the idea of comedy. : 

Like The Puritaine, The Pacifists, by Henry Arthur Jones, is relevant 
to modern interests. It is something of 2 twentieth-century morality play 
whose substance is spiced with melodrama and satire, a play worth acting 
and capable of some study. f 7 

The Housemaster is less worthy of inclusion in the series. "Though the 
most recent of the three plays, it is the least real; though ostensibly con- 
cerned with school life, it touches only the trivialities; its tone 1s by 
turns facetious and sentimental. As though aware that the play is not 
Sufficient to justify itself, the editor tends in his introduction to ees its 
theme. It may be wholesome for boys and girls to look critically at their 
own type of education, but this play is not the mirror that will reveal it 


to them. 

All three plays are blessedly free from “essay ques : 
In The Pacifists d The Housemaster, notes are neither needed nor supplied. 
Those in The Puritaine provide useful background information or explana- 
tion of vocabulary. But the teacher whose taste draws him to these plays 
might have preferred to dispense with the introductory comments and 


With some of the stage directions. i 1! 

In their stout and pleasing binding, in the quality of their type, the 
lay-out of the page, the liveliness of J- S. Goodall's decorations", the 
Garrick Playbooks are admirable. Whether, at prices ranging from 55. 6d. 


tions" and "exercises". 
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to 6s. 6d. they will be able to compete with, e.g., the Penguin texts of Shaw, 
Ibsen, Chekhov, and the classical dramatists, it is difficult to say. But the 
editor and publisher are to be congratulated on recognising the need for 
extending the range of school drama and on their effort to meet it and we 
look forward to the new titles promised in the series. 

E. Law 
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EDITORIAL . 


HE seven articles which make up the main body of this issue of 
the Review were, like the great majority of those we print, 

voluntary submissions from their authors, and they range as : 
widely in theme as might be expected from so fortuitous a gathering. 
But if only a desperate editorial ingenuity could demonstrate them 
as forming a clear pattern, we believe that they together make a 
whole which ought to engage the interest of all who are concerned 

with education. m4 
Five of them have a relevance to the daily work of the teacher 
which is immediately obvious. “Illiteracy” is a word perhaps too 
readily used nowadays for the sake of its emotive power, but Mr 
Hewitt's article furnishes some justification for its frequency on the 
lips of university teachers. His survey of the written English of 
graduates training to be teachers cannot but have been for him a 
tedious and depressing undertaking, and it certainly makes sombre 
reading: we feel that the touches of grim humour with which he 
occasionally relieves his statistics are à kind of protection, which we 
also need, against their grisly si ificance. And the picture presented 
by Mr Storer and his m in their report on the arithmetic of 
entrants to training colleges is equally gloomy. What is so dismaying 
about the situations explored in t icles is that they are 


hese two arti 
likely to be self-perpetuating: à young teacher who is petrified by 
simple mathematics or who writes crude 


and inaccurate English is 
almost bound to bestow his disabilities on his pupils. ]t is true that 
we have here no revelations—this state of affairs we have known and 
deplored in general terms time and again—but the systematic plotting | 
of these downward graphs was worth undertaking: they open our 
eyes as widely as possible to the realities of the task of breaking this 
vicious circle. Neither of these articles att 


empts to be much more 
than descriptive; but the Review is constantly open to any who care 
to attempt a thorough diagnosis or to offer concrete pro 


posals for a 
remedy. : 

On few educational topics is it more difficult to gan any 
general assent than on discipline. ‘There are still plenty of unashamed 
Advocates of. pain and fear as means of teaching children, and there 

to these means is not just an 


are many more for whom a resort 
t 75 
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ultimate, even where it is a reluctant, one; while there are others who 
in a decent aversion from the methods of barbarism find themselves 
somewhat bewilderingly embarked on a career of vague permissive- 
ness. It is a notable merit of Miss Richardson that in being humani- 
tarian she never fails to be thoroughly realistic and practical. Her 
article combines in a way that is rare a mastery of psychological 
theory with genuine insight into human nature: real situations, the 
situations in which we have all found ourselves, are accurately and 
sympathetically described (it is not for nothing that she quotes D. H. 
Lawrence) as well as shrewdly analysed and made the subject of 
convincing generalisations. A similar combination of human tact and 
technical grasp characterises the experiment described by Dr Pringle, 
whose article, like Miss Richardson’s, should be of great practical 
value to all who are prepared to read with sympathy and imagination. 
Which indispensable qualities have gone into and in turn are demande 
by the apologia and statement of method which Mr Fell prefaces to 
his intensely interesting anthology of poems written by his pupils. 
If the techniques, approaches and attitudes advocated by and implicit 
in these three articles were generally current in schools, it is 2 fair 
supposition that there would be far fewer of the crippling incapacit!es 
described by Mr Hewitt and Mr Storer. : 
So much for these five articles; our first two go together and invite 
a different sort of comment. At first blush, indeed, an essay 0n b 
educational ideals of the Renaissance may seem an aberration OF a 
dilettante venture for a journal which usually keeps its feet firm y 
planted among issues of present-day interest. But the study ° 
history is never a luxury, and our readers will greatly mistake if "n 
see in the appearance of Dr Stephens’ article in our pages eviden? 
of a new-found love on our side of intellectual conspicuous wally, 
Properly regarded, his investigation of a somewhat remote epoch ° 
our cultural history is to be seen as a contribution to the current 
debate about the respective roles of the sciences and the humanities» 
which is perhaps our fiercest, as it is certainly our most momentous? 
contemporary educational controversy, It is a contribution ahi 
takes the form of a reminder, adduced with a wealth of scholarly, 
detail, that in its finest flowering the humanist ideal was an ideal E 
encyclopaedism. For the most enlightened spirits of the Renaíssan" 
the proper study of mankind was man and all his works—the rece" 
advances of mechanics and astronomy no less (though equally d 
more) than Roman history and Greek philosophy. It is unnece E 


to point out that even a Miltonic endowment, appetite and assidu y 


T 
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would to-day not suffice to compass the range of human knowledge, 
but Milton's Tractate Of Education deserves a permanent and promi 
nent place in our educational literature as the classic statement, in- 
comparable in its force and eloquence, of the totality of human 
knowledge as the ultimate ideal for men. The Review would give a 
warm welcome to a sequel to Dr Stephens’ study which would trace 
the narrowing of the humanist ideal in the course of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. Such a survey would perhaps discover a 
representative interest in Dr Johnson’s attack on Milton’s recognition 
of the importance of a knowledge of “external nature”, and in the 
Johnsonian notion that education should “provide for action or con- 
versation”: the history of the education of "the gentleman” since 
Johnson's day can be seen as an attempt, steadily rendered at once 
more difficult and more futile by changing social and intellectual 
conditions, to realise this conception. In the middle of last century 
Newman observed the disintegration of the Renaissance ideal of 

comprehensiveness and harmony of view” in two important insti- 
tutions, the encyclopaedia itself as a book, and the university: the 


former had degenerated from a summa or speculum of knowledge into 
d departments of knowledge" ; 


a “sort of Dictionary of portions an 

the latter from being “the mansion-house of the goodly family of the 
Sciences, sisters all, and sisterly in their mutual dispositions” had 
become a “sort of bazaar, or pantechnicon, in which wares of all kinds 
are heaped together for sale in stalls independent of each other”. And 
It is worth remembering, again for its representative value, that in our 
Own day the restoration of the lost unity of knowledge by means of a 
Dew kind of encyclopaedia was regarded by H. G. Wells as mankind's 


most urgent practical and intellectual need. 
tive article is to further the cause 


The aim of Mr Tester’s provoca rth 
of a true humanism by tackling in the case of the individual student 
some of the effects of the loss of the unity of knowledge. His allegi- 
ance to the encyclopaedic ideal emerges clearly in his emphatic view 

lightened a gesture comes 


of science as one of the humanities. So en 1 
with peculiar force from a classical scholar and it deserves to arouse 


an answering liberality among scientists. Certainly it is only as full 


and equal partners in a common enterprise that the two faculties of 
sin human life. Any attempt 


Arts and Science can play their true parts in] atte 
to establish a hierarchy between them, which seeks to realise itself 
ial kind or in claims of a 


either in preferential treatment of a mater! rin 
Superior prestige, is a betrayal of the idea of a university—and of 
human welfare. RicHARD HAMILTON 


THE EDUCATION OF A RULING CLASS 
IN RENAISSANCE ENGLAND 


by R. C. STEPHENS 
Lecturer in Education, Queen’s University, Belfast 


HE Renaissance period in English education makes several 
| claims upon our attention. During this period a specifically 
national educational tradition was born and developed which 
lasted well into the nineteenth century. I shall call it the tradition of 
the English gentleman. From one point of view it provided a religious 
ethical, intellectual and social pattern of excellence for a ruling class 
Which was derived as an ideal from a variety of classical, mediev2 
and Renaissance sources. As an educational pattern it is comparable 
in influence with the Orator of classical antiquity and the Christian 
Prince and Chivalric Enight of the Middle Ages. It provided, what- 
ever its deficiencies, a coherent and lasting philosophy of education. 
From another point of view, in its practical form the tradition n 
be viewed as a mode of educational adaptation to pressing soC!? 
demands for an educated élite, As such it had considerable influence 
on the development of “modern” subjects in England. In particular 
it showed how the humanities could be wedded without diminution 
of their traditional values to more "useful" and scientific subjects: 
The tradition is of Sociological interest also, It might appear, d 
example, that since the Ideal of the Gentleman was essentially ? 
class ideal flourishing in an aristocratic Society it can have no inter oe 
for our contemporary egalitarian Society. But the tradition as it 
evolved had two tendencies; if it was aristocratic, it was also demo" 
cratic. In concerning itself with a tuling class and its quality, it di 
not prescribe rigidly who were the ruling class and exclude all those 
without the necessary artificial qualifications. Acting on the assump- 
tion that whoever received the necessary training thereby rose out A 
his own class, it prescribed conditions of entry attainable, to a cons! 
erable extent, by those of any class. The growing recognition of i 
need for an educated ruling class provided at once a challenge and 2 
opportunity for those of humbler origin. The development of t al 
tradition illustrates also the general truth that as the area of politic? 
78 
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and social power expands, the area of education expands likewise. 
The influence of direct education must be consciously exercised over 
an increasingly wide field, in order to prepare the rulers—few or 
many—for intelligent ruling. Nor is this only a quantitative increase. 
The expanding tendency has meant by our own day not only that 
more and more people receive education, but that many more receive 
a type of education once the prerogative of the few. Many subjects, 
for example history, geography and modern languages, which during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were specifically upper-class 
Studies passed into the general school curriculum in this way. The 
tradition has, then, three main claims to our attention. It shows the 
value to the educator of a generally accepted pattern of excellence 
towards which he may strive; it shows how in a given historical 
Period the gap between education and social demands was bridged; 
and it gives an interesting example of the relationship between 


education and class structure. 


nd seventeenth centuries there was a 


marked division between scholastic education and social require- 
n more marked than in the spheres 


ments. Nowhere was this divisio 
of gentry and nobility, the members of which were acutely aware of 
the deficiencies of the established institutions in providing “matters 
and accion meet for present practize both of peace and warre” (1). 
he grammar schools concentrated exclusively on Latin grammar 
Supplemented by Greek and in a few cases Hebrew; and there is 
plenty of evidence of their refusal or inability to open their doors to 
Modern subjects. In the universities, on the other hand, as Sir 
Humphry Gilbert pointed out, *tmen study onely schole learninges". 
They were failing “to meet the new Education eee of the 
i new ca S 
gentleman, consequent upon the revival of E A er Eile 


of civil service” (2). Their medieval ecclesiastica it 
Were regarded as inimical to the development of a more socially 


adaptable education. In short, they were felt to be out of touch with 
the needs of an increasingly complex modern society. They failed 
“to adapt for disciplinary purposes, science, modern languages, his- 
tory or geography, and the schools neglected mathematics” (3). 
Moreover, all those physical exercises considered necessary for health, 


as accomz?’shments and as à necessary preparation for war, were 
re precisely the subjects desired by 


Virtually i d. Yet these we : c 
ee der Welten as the proposed curricula of the projected 
academies illustrate. 


During the sixteenth a 
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Nevertheless, although discontent with the existing educational 
facilities was voiced repeatedly during the period, and projects 
aiming at reform came from both courtly writers and the advocates 
of Baconian "real" knowledge, it would be a mistake to conclude 
that the nobility and gentry in general avoided using the grammar 
schools and universities. They did use them, but it was seldom felt 
that they alone could provide an adequate preparation for the noble- 
man or gentleman. 

The evidence for such a statement lies in the various supple- 
mentary educational devices employed as means of overcoming the 
deficiencies of the orthodox agencies. Of these, the vogue of the 
Inns of Court and the vogue of foreign travel for specifically educa- 
tional ends are two cases in point. Both, though they had their 
opponents, were fairly generally regarded as indispensable educational 
agencies by the upper classes. In addition, various methods ©. 
“private” education were often employed, either as a supplement 1o 
“public” education or as an alternative, as in household education, 
sometimes with tutors at home or in some nobleman’s house i? 
company with other gentlemen’s sons. 

The value of such education would obviously depend largely 0? 
the individual household; the educational facilities at Burghley’s oF 
Prince Charles’s vast establishments would be very different from 
those in humbler circles. Under good conditions, however, ina 
obvious educational and social advantages. As Kelso says, "'Subjec d 
could be chosen to fit the gentleman's needs; attendance on the pi 
and his household gave opportunities to improve precept M 
practice and avoided the gaucherie of the mere scholar" (4). es 
over, some of the nobility if they were educated in this way, par i0 
cularly if they were intended for diplomatic work, went straight 1 
residence in the train of a foreign ambassador or joined his househo d 
in company with their tutors (5). Education could then be supple 
mented as required by all the local resources which were readily 
available abroad, particularly in France. Apart from education "e 
Service in one of the greater households, many gentlemen's sons wet E 
educated in more modest ways of household education, often 3 
company with several other gentlemen's sons, and sharing b». 
This practice was often adopted even when there was no particu E: 
religious objection (as there often was) to the use of public agno 
Colonel Hutchinson, for example, "advanced his children's pract! z 
more than their tutors: he also was a great supervisor of their learn? É 
and indeed himself a tutor of them all, besides all those tutors wh! 


D 
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he liberally entertained in his house for them. He spared not any 
cost for the education of both his sons and daughters in languages, 
sciences, music, dancing and all other qualities befitting their father's 
house" (6). Where there were religious objections, as amongst 
Catholics or amongst Puritan non-subscribers to the Elizabethan 
settlement, the use of private tutors was common. Apart from pro- 
fessional tutors, there were often resident chaplains maintained 
"usually amongst very wealthy families of the preciser sort. In such 
circumstances they would normally act as tutors to the sons of the 
house. Amongst Catholic families the chaplains would almost in- 
variably act in this capacity" (7). Finally, there was a class of quite 
young children who were sent abroad in charge of their private 
tutors, and who were educated partly with them, and partly with 
private foreign masters, or in the various French courtly academies. 
These were some of the possibilities. 

The very diversity of this preparation for the gentlemen indicates 
that no one pattern was deemed sufficiently good to command a more 
or less universal assent. It is significant that every single method— 
grammar school, private tutor, university, travel, foreign schools, 
colleges and courtly academies, and the Inns of Court—were sub- 
jected to relative degrees of criticism during this period. Yet perhaps 
in every case the number of critics might be equalled by the number 
of advocates. ‘Therefore, in practice every parent and guardian had 
to make an individual choice of one or more of these agencies accord- 
ing to his own beliefs and financial capabilities. All, however, were 
Concerned with broadly the same problem, no matter how they 
might set about solving it: how to provide, for potential courtiers, 
diplomats, government servants and gentlemen generally, a type of 
education which would make them “fit js the warres a fyt for the 

eace rt and mete for the countrey" (9). y 

í The on “of “fitness” which were the criteria m which 
both educational theorists and practitioners tested their ideas or 
practical schemes, were fitness to govern 1n peace, fitness to SE 
war, personal fitness to discharge the private obligations imposed by 
one’s rank and "calling". This "fitness" included moral, religious, 
intellectual and physical elements. It implied personal an 
intellectual proficiency, physical preparedness, and the personal 
accomplishments necessary to civilised and gracious living. The 
demands of a changing world, under the pressure of which new 
fields of instruction were gradually opened up, had shaped the 
education deemed suitable for the ruling class. Upon the chivalric 
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accomplishments and military arts of one age, subordinating them, 
were imposed the normal humanistic disciplines; and then gradually 
and increasingly those subjects which we call modern. The process 
was one of gradual expansion. 

It is instructive to trace the developing content of this education 
as it evolved in the course of some two hundred years, not only 
because it illustrates a line of education in many respects running 
counter to the official academic education but also because its 
relatively progressive nature is made clear. Courtly education, unlike 
the education in the grammar schools, was fairly free from the 
control of authority as represented by the statutes of founders, 
diocesan control in licensing schoolmasters, visitations, examinations, 
prescription of text-books and the like (9). As regards its academic 
content, therefore, such freedom signified an increasing emphasis on 
its quadrivial branches, whereas the very word "trivial" used of 
the grammar schools indicates where their main emphasis lay. Be- 
cause of this, “it is to the records of the education of the gentleman 
and the nobleman that we must refer to trace the progress of the 
growing width of the curriculum rather than to the history of the 
universities and grammar schools” (10). P 

"Throughout this period the study of Latin continued to hold its 
place as the basis of study for the gentleman, with the addition; 
usually on moral and religious grounds, of Greek, and then later 
Hebrew, “the mother-tongue of the world”, as Thomas Fuller calle 
it, and other related oriental tongues. Nevertheless the hegemony 
of the classical languages, particularly Greek, became increasing)Y 
challenged during the course of the seventeenth century for a variety 
of reasons. The growing importance of the vernacular languages 
particularly French, was one cause. Again, English was establishing 
itself more and more strongly as a respectable and “useful” study: 
With the growing importance of modern Subjects, the original pr a d 
cal purpose of classical training was losing its force; and the belle 
too, that all worthwhile knowledge was locked up in the Ancients 
was being seriously undermined by the intellectual revolution of the 
seventeenth century. 

Logic and rhetoric, though still advocated for the gentleman, 
tended throughout the period to lose their original separate function 
in practice logic being swallowed up by rhetoric (11). Moreove” 
logic was frequently disparaged as an influence towards sophistry 
and vain argumentation, a useless remnant of a perverse scholast 
cism. If recommended, it was advocated chiefly as an intellectu? 


mow, 
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instrument for combating religious and political heresies, as with 
Cleland, Lord Herbert of Cherbury and Thomas Fuller. The 
study of rhetoric, on the other hand, was still “held particularly 
important for the gentleman, who must often speak in Parliament, 
council or embassy” (12). At the same time, however, rhetoric from 
being a distinct classical subject came to be regarded as of great 
value in the acquirement of oratorical skills in English. With the 
gain in strength and influence of the vernacular, the study of English 
authors pari passu with the classical authors became necessary as a 
means of acquiring good English style in speech and writing. To- 
wards the end of the sixteenth century, with the increase in the actual 
numbers of English authors worthy of study for their style, “there 
was increasing recognition of the need for the direct study of English 
style as well as the indirect” (13). English as a “subject” was slowly 
beginning to emerge. During the seventeenth century this process 
was carried further, though it should be recognised that actual English 
teaching was still considered an incidental activity. In the public 
grammar schools particularly, it could have figured even in this 
limited way only in the most progressive schools and amongst the best 
schoolmasters and best pupils ( 14). There is no evidence, as Foster 
Watson observes, that English “was cultivated seriously in any 
public grammar school by 1660” (15). Where it was beginning to be 
cultivated, however, was in the circles of private education amongst 
the tutors to the nobility and gentry, and in certain private grammar 
schools like that of Charles Hoole. “Some teachers principally pri- 
Vate teachers and tutors were actually bringing English into the 


teaching arena for one class in the nation, chiefly the gentry, who 
nterested in the research or in 


happened t sho were i 
o have tutors who wè 
Some rare instances, who considered a knowledge of pi pus is 
and litefature:a necessary part of true patriotsmuno a 
Privilege" (16). 
Another study of great an 


education was history. The impor ) 
in its political and ethical significance. It furnished patterns of 


behaviour and gave valuable ie et iem Dep 
Moreover, it was held to excite “the Noblem t 
Virtuous Aad Heroic minds by example of the most renowned” (17). 


In addition, it was often regarded as part of rhetorical discipline. In 


iti hilosophy presented 
S i oral and political philc 
e nS mM rns of virtue and vice. As Brathwait 


i i ini i atte: r 2 
biographically in interesting P Epe aeien EEO] 


says, “A good Historian will alwai M Research | 
E MNT C s 
nt TRA ya U 


d increasing importance in courtly 
tance of this subject lay primarily 


" 
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with an Emphasis, to sollicite the Reader to the affecting the like 
meanes, whereby hee may attaine the like end” (18). Therefore, 
during the period under review it was not so much a subject of 
knowledge or disinterested contemplation, as a subject “‘of action or 
practice, and close reflection and reasoning on actions" (19). ‘Thus 
it was very practically regarded. In substance, the histories recom- 
mended for the gentleman’s study in the sixteenth century were 
mostly biblical or ancient, though not necessarily classical; not until 
Peacham was national history considered in detail (20). From his 
time onward national and modern history were increasingly 10- 
cluded. Stimulants were the actual progress of historical studies 
and "antiquities" during the period, the Civil War which had the 
effect of bringing constitutional subjects to the fore, and the need 
felt by gentlemen travellers to be acquainted with the history a? 

institutions of their own country before starting abroad. It was also 
felt to be a distinct social asset to the gentleman. Finally the religious 
troubles of the period, and the accompanying controversies, inspre 

considerable interest in theological and church history. ; 

The subject itself was essentially a gentleman’s study; "it M. 
important for the noble or gentleman, but not for the mass rd 
people" (21). Often indeed the study of history was advocated as F 
class distinction and as a means of investigating the grounds, on) 
and nature of nobility. This is shown, for example, in the popu F: 
and related subject of heraldry. This study had been a regular Peal 
of chivalric education and as such was closely related to the feu i 
system and its military ideals. By the end of the sixteenth cane 
the subject had lost any vital meaning, partly because of the a 
repute the College of Heralds had fallen into and partly because ). 
practical utility on the field of battle had seriously declined ae 
Nevertheless, the subject continued to be advocated because it W é 
believed to be a means of preserving the aristocratic status quo aP he 
protecting it against plebeian contamination. It was felt that at 
right knowledge of heraldry and the existence of careful, bona 
heralds would preserve the social organism, and in particular Bie 
‘true gentlemen’ " (23). Moreover, without knowledge of it one 
gentleman was sure to be found wanting in the courtesies and d D 
versation of polite society (24). It was primarily from these point my 
view that the subject was included in the various courtly acade 
schemes from Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s onwards. as 

As the parent subject of history there went moral philosoP n 
an important element in the curricula for the nobles, and with m? 
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philosophy went the study of divinity. The balance between the 
latter two depended naturally on the individual bias of the particular 
educationists. With writers like Humfrey (25) or Lyly (26), divinity 
was theoretically the pinnacle of study, and in the seventeenth 
century again the greater stress on the “religious” vocation of the 
gentleman amongst certain courtly educationists like Brathwait, 
Edward Waterhouse, William Ramesey and Obadiah Walker in- 
spired them to make somewhat similar pleas for its study. On the 
other hand, the study of classical, moral and political philosophy as 
affording better guidance to practical conduct in the affairs of life 
exerted a greater pull with many of the more humanistically minded, 
however much they might pay lip service to the place of religion in 
the content of education. Nevertheless, in either case the governing 
aim was to produce the "good" man. 

It is important to.realise in this connexion that, in English courtly 
theory, to make the “good” ruler or public servant implied making 
the “good” man. Virtue was never regarded as praiseworthy if 
pursued as a private perfection in isolation from the world. The 
Italianate idea of individual virtii—personality as the conscious goal 
of development—or of unrestricted “self-development”’ without ex- 
ternal references (a strictly Romantic theory), was wholly alien to the 
English mind and temper. In English theory the good ruler was the 
good man: "public" virtue was simply “private” virtue expanded 
and made operative through serviceable action. Even learning, 
therefore, as one aspect of virtue, was regarded as undesirable if 
pursued “for its own sake” or divorced from the world and its affairs. 
The “active” and “speculative” parts of life, as John Lyly describes 
them (27), are interdependent. “Tf this Active lyfe be wythout 
Philosophie it is an idle lyfe, or at the least, a life evil imployed which 
is worse; if the contemplative life be seperated from Ka T 4 t 
most unprofitable." The end of learning 15 twofold. It shou a le 
the youth to “be exercised in the common weale, to common pr» tei 
and it should also bring him to private perfection, so as by his 
studye the rule hee shall beare maye bee directed, and by his govern- 
ment his studye maye bee increased” (28). Hi 

Another subject which extremely few of the courtly writers in 
this period failed to recognise and extol was the study of law, parti- 


cularly the study of the laws of England, the common law. From 
one point of view it was regarded as a branch of history or political 
philosophy, as with Humfrey, Cleland and Milton, in which case it 
included not only common law but Roman civil law. The study of 
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the canon law, as with Cleland, was occasionally recommended. 
From the strictly practical point of view it was, however, the common 
law which was the branch of the subject most commonly studied by 
the gentleman, because it prepared him at the highest level for the 
work of government or diplomacy, and at the lowest, for taking up 
the offices of Justice of the Peace or sheriff, or simply for settling 
tenants’ disputes. The study of the common law itself was outside 
the official content of the university course, and thus it had to be 
learned from private teachers or most frequently at the Inns of 
Court. In some form or other, superficially or in depth, the study of 
law was, par excellence, the study deemed suitable to the gentleman 
of all ranks, either to make him a “mercenary lawyer” (rather z 
despised aim), or more commonly to prepare him for his various 
public or domestic responsibilities. 

From Elyot's time onward, also, the study of mathematics had an 
important place in the gentleman's education. Again, this W49 
essentially a practical subject. "The gentleman considered it "fro? 
the point of view of usefulness for his duties in the public serv! 
i.e. in war, in judicial functions, and in the diplomatic service, as We 
as, though in a subordinate sense, for the management of his oW” 
personal estate and affairs” (29). Sir Humphrey Gilbert, it will be 
recalled, considered the mathematical arts exclusively from the pom 
of view of their utility in war, in organising the strategy of troop 
movements, the building of fortifications, the laying out of encamp 
ments, the use of artillery, and the like. This was a common Pos 
of view. They also had their domestic uses, however, and we na 
for example, geometry recommended as a study useful for 
surveying of lands, measuring of timber and building, apart Be 
its uses in navigation and the making of scientific instrumen 
Arithmetic was recommended for the keeping of accounts, genu 
mercantile affairs and the like. The facilities for teaching mathemati 
during the period were almost entirely confined to private sour’ - 
outside the official academic systems, In schools generally, $m. ^ 
matics, notably arithmetic, when available was taught out of e. 
hours by private teachers (30); and likewise, though to a lesser M. 
geometry. In the universities, mathematics may be said to the 
enjoyed little official status or support during this period, despite e 
foundation of chairs at Oxford and Cambridge and despite ften 
considerable advances made in its study by private individuals (0 ing 
university men) during the seventeenth century. In fact, the teac A 
of the subject, even allowing for the growing numbers of pri* 
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teachers in Oxford and Cambridge during the seventeenth century, 
“was chiefly pursued in London, where the practical usefulness of the 
subject in its application to the military art, to business and to 
mechanical pursuits was most urgent" (31). 

Another vast, comprehensive subject universally recommended 
to the attention of the gentleman was cosmography, which frequently 
included aspects of theology, of natural history or natural philosophy 
(for example, botany and medicine), astronomy, astrology, hydro- 
graphy, topography, navigation and human history. “This”, as 
Foster Watson observes (32), "was ordinarily a specifically gentle- 
man's study." Cosmography, particularly in its astronomical aspects, 
had one distinctly practical value which the gentlemen-adventurers 
of the age were quick to exploit and develop, in the practice of navi- 
gation. Gilbert, for example, assigned periods for its theoretical and 
practical study, linking it up with ship-construction and the like. So 
vast and enfolding was the subject, however, that it was frequently 
urged as “invaluable in the conduct of an army, in the preservation 
of health by teaching climates, character of herbs and other ingredi- 
ents of medicines, in the study of divinity to locate the Garden of 
Paradise and other places, and in history for descriptions of countries, 
and last but not least, as Elyot described, for pleasure at home in a 
Warm study, where the sweet of travel without the bitter, may be 
enjoyed” (33). Above all it was the humanistic aspects of VERO 
8raphy which especially attracted the gentlemen of the sixteenth an 
Seventeenth centuries (34); particularly as regards its correlation with 
history; and the latter subject as we have already seen was specifically 
à gentleman’s study. In so far as cosmography was treated sy 3 
Separate “scientific” subject approximating to our mone » 
Its development took place outside the recognised public gram 


School system and university system (35); likewise its teaching was 


Confined mainly to private sources (36). i 
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x 
uses by rogues. They required, as Bacon said, “a sane astrology”. 
Some courtly writers, however, notably those of Puritan attitude of 
mind like Humfrey, objected to it on religious grounds, considering 
it a “dangerous” subject because it meant delving too deeply into the 
secrets of God, or because it was liable to distract the mind with 
“notions vaine” from matters of more concern to man. Such was 
Milton’s attitude, when Raphael discoursed with Adam on “matters 
hid” (38). It cannot be asserted that the courtly approach generally 
to the teaching of astronomy was much more advanced than that in 
the grammar school, where Ptolemy and Manilius indeed were used 
as aids in the teaching of classics. But it can be claimed that the 
popularity of the subject for the gentleman, together with its practical 
navigational uses, materially assisted in the experimentation of the 
period and thus in the emergence of the subject as a distinct discipline 
along modern scientific lines. This evolutionary tendency was true 
of science generally. By 1693, Locke’s young gentleman is advised 
to read the scientific and mathematical works of Boyle and Newton. 

Other scientific subjects deemed suitable to the gentleman were 
often brought together as “natural philosophy”, which included what 
we call natural history, and in particular physic or medicine. From 
Elyot’s time onward we find the latter increasingly regarded, parti- 
cularly in the seventeenth century, as part of a generous" education. 
Elyot himself though lawyer and statesman, studied and wrote about 
medicine in his Castel of Helth, 1534. Sir Humphrey Gilbert, Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, Milton, Gailhard (39) and others all recom- 
mended medicine, by which was meant a knowledge of the diagnosis 
of common ailments and a knowledge of appropriate medicines. The 
latter demanded a knowledge of herbals, of what we call botany. In 
fact botany emerged from the study of medicine. It was an associate 
art, as we can see from a phrase like the "physic garden". Diagnosis 
of ailments, on the other hand, demanded a knowledge of anatomy- 


The study of medicine generally (apart from the fact that the very , 


making of a man into a professed physician was in theory a qualifi- 
cation for the assumption of titles of gentry), was urged non- 
professionally on gentlemen as a study of great practical utility, iP 
self-health, in domestic life and in military operations. Moreover, it$ 
study was alleged to confer insights into the miraculous nature © 
God’s handiwork. As Lord Herbert of Cherbury says in praising the 
study of anatomy: “which whosoever considers, I believe will neve! 
be an atheist; the frame of man’s body and coherence of his part$ 
being so Strange and paradoxical, that I hold it to be the greatest 
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Miracle of nature” (40), With regard to seiaes 25 _xeneral, the 
courtly educationists may be said to have taken & promnat «es 
The courtly tradition had in the sixteenth century been in no way 
inimical to the development of science, and in the seventeenth 
century the “New Philosophy” was increasingly urged in the 
gentleman’s education, under the stimulating influence of 
Baconianism. 
. One of the features of courtly education which most distinguished 
it from the education supplied through the official agencies was its 
insistence on modern languages as a vital part of the gentleman’s 
equipment. The need for linguistic ability was, of course, most 
Obviously connected with diplomatic and state service, but the 
j Custom of sending young gentlemen on a foreign tour as the final 
Stage of their education was another determining factor. The lan- 
guages most commonly listed for study were French, Italian and 
Panish. Of these, French was easily the most important and in- 
uential during the period. Its roots were deep in English soil long 
efore Italian or Spanish influences reached this country. The 
€naissance and the new humanism favoured Italian for a short 
Period, but even at this time it was learned chiefly for the sake of its 
iterature—“it was never so widely spoken or so universally popular 
4s French” (41), After the first enthusiasm of the early Renaissance 
ad declined, “Italian was not cultivated generally except by those 
SPecially interested in literature or by those who had special reasons 
or learning it” (42). Nevertheless it continued to be advocated by 
urtly educationists like Gilbert, Lord Herbert, Sir Francis iren 
i Sir Balthazar Gerbier, Milton and ed v nae ETET 
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uses by rogues. They required, as Bacon said, “a sane astrology”. 
Some courtly writers, however, notably those of Puritan attitude of 
mind like Humfrey, objected to it on religious grounds, considering 
it a “dangerous” subject because it meant delving too deeply into the 
secrets of God, or because it was liable to distract the mind with 
“notions vaine" from matters of more concern to man. Such was 
Milton’s attitude, when Raphael discoursed with Adam on “matters 
hid” (38). It cannot be asserted that the courtly approach generally 
to the teaching of astronomy was much more advanced than that in 
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miracle of nature” (40). With regard to science in general, the 
courtly educationists may be said to have taken a prominent role. 
The courtly tradition had in the sixteenth century been in no way 
inimical to the development of science, and in the seventeenth 
century the “New Philosophy" was increasingly urged in the 
gentleman’s education, under the stimulating influence of 
Baconianism. 

One of the features of courtly education which most distinguished 
it from the education supplied through the official agencies was its 
insistence on modern languages as a vital part of the gentleman's 
equipment. The need for linguistic ability was, of course, most 
obviously connected with diplomatic and state service, but the 
custom of sending young gentlemen on a foreign tour as the final 
Stage of their education was another determining factor. The lan- 
guages most commonly listed for study were French, Italian and 
Spanish. Of these, French was easily the most important and in- 
fluential during the period. Its roots were deep in English soil long 
before Italian or Spanish influences reached this country. The 
Renaissance and the new humanism favoured Italian for a short 
Period, but even at this time it was learned chiefly for the sake of its 
literature—“it was never so widely spoken or so universally popular 
as French” (41), After the first enthusiasm of the early Renaissance 
had declined, “Italian was not cultivated generally except by those 
Specially interested in literature or by those who had special reasons 
for learning it” (42). Nevertheless it continued to be advocated by 
Courtly educationists like Gilbert, Lord Herbert, Sir Francis Kynas- 
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except by those who had immediate practical motives of a political or 
commercial kind (45). ‘Then they usually learned by direct contact 
with Spaniards. Nor was travel to Spain so much a normal part of 
the gentleman’s itinerary as to make that a motive for the learning 
of the language. At the same time it should be observed that Gilbert, 
Kynaston, and Gerbier included Spanish in their proposed curricula. 
Another language occasionally recommended was German, or High 
Dutch as it was commonly termed. Sir Francis Kynaston and Sir 
Balthazar Gerbier both recommend it. In general, however, little 
interest was taken in the language. 

It is important to realise that all these modern languages received 
no official recognition at grammar school or university during the 
period. “The universities set the grammar schools the example by 
neglecting the study of French and other subjects necessary to ? 
polite education" (46). Nor did the position change much by the 
end of the seventeenth century. All these tongues were therefore 
taught outside the official school or university agencies, by tutors oT 
private teachers of different kinds, often in the homes of the nobility 
and gentry. Despite the numerous private facilities available, parti" 
cularly at London and Oxford, it was travel that remained the finest 
school of languages, and this was one main reason why during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries it came to be regarded as an 
essential part of the young gentleman's education to go abroad. 

Such in general terms was the intellectual content of the course 
of studies prescribed for the young gentlemen. The subjects We 
have mentioned substantially include all which we call "modern * 
The education thus made available to the nobles and gentry Wa 
therefore, much more progressive and flexible than that found in t^ 
grammar school and university curricula. ‘Subjects of direct useful 
ness or of social prestige could be chosen and could be pursued, often 
under favourable conditions. Experiments could be tried. Rapport 
could be established between methods tried in this country an ^ 
foreign countries. A subject of study could receive its education? 
place in so far as it tended to raise the index of the personal efficiency 
of the noble. There was thus the amplest scope for the introductio? 
of new subjects in the education of the nobles, whilst in the grammar 
schools authority and tradition offered passive resistance tO i 2 
conscious introduction of any subjects unrelated to the two 9" 
standing interests of religion and the languages of religion (Lati? 
Greek and Hebrew)" (47). t 

The "institution" of a gentleman did not, however, stop short ? 
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intellectual instruction; both physical education and courtly accom- 
plishments held just as an important place in the complete scheme. 
The former was urged on grounds of health, as an excellent moral 
training (48), and because it assisted in the no less important function 
Of preparation for war through the acquisition of military skills. 
Thomas Fuller’s definition of manly sports may be taken as an apt 
and neat summary of the whole courtly tradition in this regard: 
Tilting and fencing is war without anger; and manly sports are the 
grammar of military performance" (49). Throughout the entire 
Period, also, social accomplishments and the fine civility of good 
manners and gracious behaviour were regarded as essential qualities 
of the "compleat" gentleman. The sixteenth-century gentleman 
was still a knight, a combination of soldier and courtier; he must 
by ready to fight at need, or to play his part in the ceremonies and 
Pastimes of courts. Physical strength, skill at certain exercises, and 
grace were therefore counted essential in the gentlemanly ideal, as 
they had been in the chivalric" (50). Although the seventeenth- 
Century gentleman had various features which distinguished him 
from the Renaissance courtier, he inherited the main pattern of 
Courtly accomplishments laid down from the time of Castiglione. 
Only in details were there differences (51). J 
The physical exercises deemed most suitable for recreation and 
for the maintenance of good health were riding, running, leaping, 
walking, wrestling (with some qualifications because of its “rough- 
ness”), swimming, tennis and bowling. Of military skills, the hand- 
ling of the long-bow remained fashionable during the period long 
after its practical utility had ceased with the development of firearms; 
other weapons to be learned were the rapier and dagger, sword and 
uckler, battle-axe and pike, although warnings against the ie of 
duelling are commonly to be found. From Humphrey Gilbert's 


Scheme onwards, training in the use of firearms and the learning of 
: , ion and other aspects of the military art 


Infantry “tactics”, fortificati | 
ede Sekine General riding has already been eds , 
ut no survey of the gentleman's accomplishments E xe RS 
Perhaps the most highly esteemed of them all, namely ri m e 
Great Horse. The animal was termed thus in distinction to palfreys, 
Coursers, nags and other common horses. Of great size and ey 
™ order to carry a completely armoured rider, he was trained an 
Used only for war or tilting at the tournament. To ride ad with 
Proficiency and a bonne grace required great skill and training because 
the animal was so heavy; powerful and spirited (52). Thus it “was 
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felt to be a particularly manly exercise, and like all properties which 
men wished to restrict to a specially favoured class as a mark of 
distinction, it was held appropriate to the gentleman alone because 
no one could acquire perfection in it but a noble spirit" (53). Hunting 
and hawking were frequently praised and recommended as forms of 
mimic war, and a knowledge of the skills and ritual of the hunt was 
expected, from the highest Elizabethan courtier to the lowest hard- 
riding gentleman and squire of the seventeenth century; fishing also 
was occasionally included. 

Indoor recreations commonly recommended were chess and, 
occasionally and in moderation, playing at cards and dicing. Usually, 
however, both the latter were condemned as accomplishments of the 
vain and idle gallant. Dancing and music were probably more 
commonly praised and advocated during the sixteenth than the 
seventeenth century, but even in the latter period it would be 2 
mistake to suppose that they were generally condemned even by the 
most apparently Puritan writers. The importance of music, parti- 
cularly vocal music in religious worship, was well recognised; in fact, 
the real Puritan objection was to music which to sensitive ears might 
savour of Popish profaneness (54). Then there were a minority, 
whom perhaps Locke is the most conspicuous example, who in their — 
zeal for "useful" pleasures, dismissed music as of no account: 
Nevertheless, the playing of instruments like the viol, lute and guitar 
and singing, continued to be regarded with favour, despite theoretical 
objections to them. The most usual “safeguards” mentioned. un 
relation to both music and dancing were the insistence on moderatio? 
and the insistence, deriving from Castiglione, that they should not be 
cultivated so assiduously as to suggest a professional interest OT "3 
professional dexterity. The remainder of recreations for the "inne 
man" covers a vast field, ranging from letter-writing, the reading E 
histories, the collecting of antiquities, to domestic experiments m 
the "New Philosophy" and the comprehensive list of manu? 
accomplishments set out by Locke. 

It should be realised that most of these accomplishments were 
regarded not only as matters of private solace, but as specifically 
social accomplishments the possession of which distinguished DE 
"gentle" from the "ungentle" and the “civil” man from the “unciV! 
Thus they were closely related to that complex pattern of inwat 
“civility” and outward “politure” which was comprehensively treate 
by many of the courtly theorists, and which must be regarded as Me 
as much a part of the complete gentleman's education as any Of i 
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am = y dem aspects. Certainly it would be a grave mistake 
E TE e theory and practice of civility and good manners as 
e uu aye frills, easily detached and discarded. Doubtless the 
E p society had their artificialities, absurdities and 
E noie ios, but Obadiah W: alker is not the only writer who 
LT Bs the usages of real civility have nothing to do with 
DE erani ish and particular ceremonies and fashions, in clothes, 
plea s me, speech or the like (55). Not only were they the 
Ed Sp of class distinction at atime when a stratified society 
wholl d to degrees and estates" was considered legitimate and 
ied esirable, but more important still, they were regarded, and 
Ban ps rightly regarded, as essential components of a “generous” 
cation. A vast literature is devoted to them. 
plum in general terms, was the content of education deemed 
s. jns gentleman. Its scope and amplitude are sufficiently 
ae ; the “progressive nature of much of its subject-matter 
es its importance in the development of modern subjects in 


England, while the pattern of completeness that it aimed at generally 
May earn our respect even as We make sad allowance for the inevitable 
ween theory and practice. 


lapses that seem always to exist bet 
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in which I Suggested as a way of providing for the science stud- 


i : — 12751 
S OME time ago I wrote a short article for The Universities Review 
ent some of that direct contact with genius which is normally so 


was a thesis which I now wish to make explicit: that the MORE 
opposition between Science and the humanities is a false one, becaus 
Science is one of the humanities, on any reasonable view of humanism. 


the use of his reason, unaided in the search except by his fellon 
seekers. At the highest points of such humanism are set the pre 


1 The Universities Review, vol. 28, No. 2 (February 1956) P. 15. 
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For the Christian must believe that there are some truths about 
ourselves and our world and God which are essential for our well- 
being which are known by faith and not by the unaided reason. And 
if one were to try to design a Christian education for a Christian 
Society this limitation of humanism and its proper relations to 
Christian theology would need to be taken into consideration. But 
for the Purposes of the present article this question is irrelevant, since 
T believe that the proposals I am going to make would be valid either 
for a Christian or for a completely humanist system of education. 
These Proposals stem from two beliefs: that there are three roots to 
what can properly be called Western civilisation, the Classics, 
Christianity, and modern science, and that all three should receive 
their Proper weight in any educational system; and that while there 
1S a growing need, both from within the various subjects and from 
Society at large, for more experts, more specialists, and so greater 
Specialisation, our present system of providing a “general education" 
Up to sixth-form level and intense specialisation from then on is 
practically wrong and self-stultifying. ‘The trouble at the moment is 
Dot that there is too much specialisation too early in the schools, but 
that there is too little, too late. I 
Of the threefold nature of the roots of our culture little need be 
Said: but while our debt to the classical cultures of Greece and Rome 
for many of the forms of our life and thought, and the great formative 
Influence of Christianity have long been recognised, it may be worth 
While Stressing here the importance of the developments in science 
9f the last two hundred and fifty years. Most of even the ordinary 
man’s conceptions of the physical world, including his own body and 
brain, and all the world of living things, and the sun and the moon 
and the stars, all his ways of thinking about the natural world, have 
been formed and coloured by modern science. And to think in the 
Way we do about the physical world and be ns E of ee 
8tounds of our ways of thought is like living ina Cl ristian ws zu 
and behaving in a Christian way while being totally ignorant of the 
life and teachings of the Founder of that way of living. It is possible 
to do this; it is more than possible—it is done, by a good many 
People. But it is inconsistent with the dignity of a rational creature. 
ur way of life, our civilisation, is inextricably compounded of the 
assical and Christian heritage of over twenty centuries and the new 
Science of the last two hundred years: and all three should be 
Tecognised and given their proper weight in satin Ga old- 
fashioned eighteenth-century grounding in the Classics an ristian- 
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ity will no longer do; it paints in only some, not all, of the background. 
But if we may broadly agree that all Western society now inherits the 
same legacy of learning from antiquity and the new science, we may 
expect our educational system to be such as to produce men who are 
recognisably and consciously heirs to that inheritance. 

We hope to do this by providing a general, liberal education. 
But what, in practice, does this mean or achieve? An overcrowded 
syllabus for each separate "subject", taught more or less in isolation 
in an overcrowded curriculum; a rapid skimming of the surface of a 
dozen subjects, too cursorily ever to grasp the essentials of any or the 
interrelatedness of all; this for the years up to sixth-form level. Then, 
just when children are beginning to be interested in anything and 
everything, when one thing leads to another and so on by giddy 
involutions through the whole of human experience, when any book 
on an odd subject may set off a train of reading and thinking that may 
lead anywhere and instruct as it goes, just then the eager mind 1s 
confined to narrow and isolated specialisation on two or three relate 
subjects, bound in by the strait exigencies of an examination syllabus. 
And by the time the six or seven years from this to the emergence 29 
an expert have passed the damage is almost irretrievably done. 
Specialisation at present comes so late that too much hastobecramme 
into too short a space of time, to the near exclusion of all else, so that 
we are now getting the worst of both worlds: for our children get 
none of the real benefits of a liberal education because their time- 
tables are too crowded and their school life too short; and they get 
none of the real benefits of specialisation because it is crammed int? 
too short a time in too isolated a fashion. 

And there are very real benefits of specialisation. It is ofte! js 
assumption of those who discuss these problems that specialisation 
in itself bad; by which it is all too often meant that specialisation i. 
one branch or another of the “humanities” is good, because it gu 
a balanced, broad education, leading to depth and order of thought 
to a critical appreciation of ideas and of beauty, to genuine “culture k 
whereas specialisation in one of the sciences leads to the “narro 5 
scientist”, the unlettered, “uncultured” man. But even granting M he 
argument for the “humanities”, why is not the same true for P 
sciences? One answer has often been that while arts subjects oe y 
with the affairs of the mind and spirit of man, the sciences deal T. 
with things. There is more to it than this, of course. ‘The school¢ n 
who specialises in Classics, say, should read—if he does not, a5 15 ^. 
often the case, restrict his reading to the set of books for the exami? 


n the 
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tion—some history, some philosophy, some great drama and poetry 
and oratory: the budding chemist, for example, on the other hand, 
1s only concerned with text-books and test tubes and the like. But 
there is no reason why this should be so. School science courses 
should include some account of the founders, some reading in the 
classics, of modern science. The young chemist could do worse than 
read Boyle's Sceptical Chymist; the biology class could discover how 
Harvey, approaching the problem of the blood like a competent 
plumber, revolutionised medical science; the story of the develop- 
ment of astronomy, so full of interesting amateurs, should attract the 
young—what child knowing something of the context would not feel 
Some thrill on reading Galileo’s description of how he first saw the 
moons of Jupiter? The argument against specialisation in science is 
Not valid. Science, properly read and taught, is also a monument to 
the adventure and endeavour of the human spirit. A student may 
find the glory of man, the triumph of his mind and spirit, and even 
God, in the marvels of electronics or the latest probings into the 
biophysics of genetics; it is almost true to say that if he does not find 
them there he will find them nowhere. 

It is argued further that the study } 
value judgments, and these are expressly excluded from science by 
the scientists themselves. Even if it were true that a scientist need 
make no such judgments, is this argument valid at school level? Can 
a child between thirteen and seventeen really make these value 
Judgments, or are judgments on literature, for example, best made 
after some sort of philosophy has been allowed to grow out of the 
Mutual impact of world and person? Surely it is truer to say that at 
the level of the child at school the study of the arts encourages the 


acceptance of the canons and valuations of others; while science, on 
ce for truth, an independence 


the other hand, ought to induce a reveren an : 
of judgment, a feeling for evidence—in a word, a critical attitude to 
, 3 A : 
experience. This is to paint the gloomiest picture of one side and the 
brightest of the other; the truth lies between. One should not go all 


the way with Iderly clergyman who deplored the inevitable de- 
(gc wer Repas hey introduced the teaching of 


Cline of his ancient university since t : c : 
Science, nor with the positivist who would identify knowledge with 
Scientific knowledge. But a child may learn as much about humanity 
and the life of the mind from a specialised course in one of the sciences 

ovided each is properly taught. 


as from a course in an arts subject, provided dl PUES 
list in either if his subject is not 


He will not become a narrow specia j 
taught narrowly, since there is no subject which does not raise general, 


of the arts involves making 
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deep questions on humanity at large, questions that can be read up 
and discussed at sixth-form level, if room is allowed for them to be 
raised, and they are not stifled as irrelevant. A child can have had a 
broader and deeper education after either course of special study 
than he can get at present out of a so-called general education followed 
by some years of intensified cramming. 

Arguing, then, that specialisation is not only not bad, but positively 
good, since it is better to know a few subjects well, in themselves and 
in their relations to one another and to life in general, than to have 
scratched the surface of a dozen; that more specialists in every 
subject are needed and are going to be needed, with specialisation 
becoming narrower and deeper as the subjects increase in scope and 
more is learned; that our present system fails to produce either 
properly educated specialists or broadly educated non-specialists; an 
that science must come to be regarded as one of the humanities, 2% 
equal in its own right; arguing thus, I have two recommendations to 
make. They are not mutually exclusive, for I see no reason why both 
should not be tried in different schools, while leaving the present 
system in some, so that there is ample opportunity for each child to 
find the way that suits him best. The first, and simpler, suggestion 
is that children should specialise in their chosen field or fields at 
thirteen and no later. To the immediate objection that this is t0? 
young to force a child to choose and determine its whole future 
would reply with two more questions: is not sixteen also too young 
And, does any child actually choose, or is not rather the choice m e 
by parents, teachers, and child, with the latter very much the junior 
partner? Few if any children even at sixteen or seventeen have any 
clear idea of what they want from life, or of what they want to q 
or be. If it be argued that a child of thirteen or less will choose th€ 
best-liked subjects, or those taught by favourite teachers, the answer 
is that there can be few better arguments for ultimate success. The 
result of specialising thus early would be that far fewer subject? 
could then be studied, and those few taught more thoroughly, 1° E 
more interesting and integrated way ; and consequently time coul 
left all the way up the school to scholarship level for well chose" 
private reading in form and school libraries. At present a child is zm 
school from half-past eight, say, until four or half-past, with two gii 
three hours’ homework to be done, and little or no time left a 
reading. And the position is worst at precisely the age when mo 
reading, on any and every subject, should be done. 

The second suggestion is that, as a general movement 0 

LU 
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throughout the grammar school years, we should plough fewer 
furrows and plough them deeper: let the children learn fewer sub- 
Jects, but let them go much further in them, and then let specialisa- 
tion begin at eighteen. The dangers of specialisation at that age will 
be offset by the wide and firm basis laid at school; and the standards 
at the beginning of the period of specialised study need be lowered 
very little, since the more mature and educated mind should move 
faster and more surely over the elementary material at the beginning 
of the course. Let children study fewer subjects; but what subjects? 
Fully conscious of the risks I run, I offer my short list, which need 
be no longer, but certainly cannot be shortened: Latin and Greek; 
History, which would include some geography and economics; 
Mathematics, which must include the calculus, that key to all modern 
science; and what I will call Biology, which should include some 
anatomy and physiology, and chemistry and physics as they are 
necessary to the understanding of biology; and that is all. The full 
justification of this list would be too long a task and is too contro- 
versial to enter on in a short article; but I believe this kind of “nar- 
rower” (it is only narrower in the number of subjects; it is in fact 


broader) and deeper education is the ultimate answer. 


THE WRITTEN ENGLISH OF 
GRADUATE TEACHERS IN TRAINING 


by E. A. HEWITT 


Lecturer in Education, University of Durham 


university entrance requirements placed on record their “concern 

at the inadequate command of English” which they found “in 
many of their entrants”. A few months later the Times Educational 
Supplement, though not ignoring the shortcomings of the weaker 
students taking general arts degrees, fastened the chief responsibility 
for the linguistic aberrations of undergraduates on headmasters who 
give inadequate opportunities for continued study of language to 
those of their pupils who specialise in science. In the correspondence 
on this subject one dissident voice was raised, that of a lecturer in 4 
university department of education, who thought that on the whole 
“the scientists write more clearly and more correctly than the arts 
students". 

The investigation which is reported in the following pages was 
begun in the hope that it would provide reasonably objective evidence, 
in quantitative terms, of the standards of written expression of uni- 
versity students, that any shortcomings of arts and science students 
could be compared, and that the most prolific sources of error woul 
be exposed. The nature of the material available, however, in part 
determined the course of the inquiry, and as the result of an attempt 
to wring the maximum amount of information from a laborious 
undertaking a number of side issues emerged. These included 4 
comparison between the standards of men from independent schools 
and those from the maintained schools; a comparison between me? 
and women scientists; and some considerations which emphasise the 
difficulties in the way of improvement on present standards of written 
English. ; 

The material examined was a set of dissertations submitted e 
fulfilment of part of the requirements of one University Departmen" 
of Education for the award of a teaching qualification. The dissert? 
tions of the 92 students whose work was first scrutinised were ? 
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È July 1955 the university members of the committee reviewing 
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Submitted in the same year. Later it became obvious that a larger 
sample of scientists was desirable, so an additional 34 dissertations 
written in the preceding year were examined. The total number of 
Students was thus 126; they are classified in Table I according to 


faculty and the class of degree obtained. 
TABLE I 


DEGREES AWARDED TO 126 STUDENTS 


D 
Clm Arts Science 
No. %age (Arts) No. %age (Science) 
Honours 
I = I } 
10i 
II (1) 9 } 134 5 i 
II (2) 16 24 9 15 
II 9 132 9 15 
General 
I 1 2 } 3 
II 32 } 49 33 592 
Totals 67 100 59 100 


Students entering the department are given six months in which 


to produce a dissertation of between eight and ten thousand words 


9n “an educational topic". ‘They receive advice from their tutors 


about the suitability of proposed topics, about reading, and about 
the design and proportions of their work. About half the candidates 
Submit their work in typescript, and many take considerable care in 
the collection and presentation of their material. The dissertations 
seem likely to provide good evidence of ability to write English, since 
ample time is allowed, the sample of written work is a substantial 
one, and each candidate, if he is at all interested in education, is 
likely to write on a topic which fully engages his attention, since he 
chooses it himself. Aer ? 

Twelve scripts were taken for a preliminary marking, and a 
classification of types of error was arrived at empirically. The system 
which was finally adopted resulted from an attempt to distinguish 
mistakes in meaning from those which could be regarded as purely 
formal. The distinction is not clear-cut, for breaches of the conven- 
tions of usage tend to obstruct communication in so far as they 
distract the reader’s attention. Nevertheless it seemed worth-while 
to try to make the distinction. Errors were classified as mistakes in 
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meaning if the meaning was obscure or ambiguous, or if pae 
lacked precision, or if the candidate had not succeeded in sa e 
what he apparently meant to say, or if he had said or implied 50 is 
thing he presumably did not intend. Whether or not a "- 
clear depends of course on the reader as well as on the writer; pe L. 
vary among themselves in their criteria and in their ability to ju a 
the individual reader’s Powers of concentration and interpretati 
vary from time to time, 


f . the 
An attempt was made to use thirteen sub-categories under 


h H ne 
wn. Marking was as far as possible any 
rapidly, though in the hope of achieving consistency more wae 
the examiner deliberately adopted what seemed to him an exac 


5 the 
> I$ to some extent a matter of taste, ee 
examiner did not insist on his own standards, such as they 
provided the writer show 


ved some consistency in the use of other 

reasonable ones, ne 

A separate score sheet was used for each candidate and indivi Pe 
category of error, and then 


e 
; ] 1 on th 
Pelt in any one dissertation were recorded orti 
eet and only one error Was recorded for any one it was 
ow many guises it appeared or how many times 


appropriate sh 
no matter in h 


— 
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misspelt in the same way. Otherwise there was no attempt to avoid 
recording more than once identical mistakes made in different parts 
of a single dissertation. 

When a score had been obtained for each candidate it was adjusted 
according to the length of the dissertation; all totals referred to in 
the following pages are on the basis of a dissertation length of 
10,000 words. The scores so obtained range from 24 to 522, with a 
mean of 156 and a median of 140. Table II gives some idea of the 
distribution. 

TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF TOTALS OF ERRORS 
No. of errors per 


dissertation 24-50 51-100 101-200 201-300 301-400 400+ Total 
No. of disserta- 
tions in each 
class 14 25 52 26 8 I 126 
At intervals during the marking, 12% of the dissertations Were re- 
marked. 'The biggest variation was one of 5% ina dissertation a 
taining some 200 errors, the discrepancy being the cumulative d 
of over-severe marking on the first occasion, and underestimating the 
length of the dissertation. 4 4 
Tor Purposes of comparison the examiner scored some E. 
butions to two successive issues of the Times Educational Supplement, 
Published when industrial relations in the printing world were 
amicable. One article of two thousand words and four letters of 
roughly five hundred words each were selected on the ground dis 
the authors, whose names were given, were believed mot to s 
formed a habit of publishing their views in print. This sample ° 
four thousand words—three thousand of them written by bane 
—contained 18 errors, including one in qe cn B 
spelling, and cor responding to a total of 45 E. have been 
Making allowance for the facts that the contributors ia hese 
indebted to the staff of the journal as well as to their ow 3 r = n 
that they knew there was at least a chance of their wor da 3 : 
Print with their names attached, the examiner hazards Er me ve 
Not more than 30% of the students in his bud p dr 
Standard achieved in the composite sample from t à ro id " A 
One scientist with a general degree amasses a total o 522 ud on : S, 
an average of one every 19 words—roughly one per “sen Sn 
hree other scientists with general degrees exceed 300 errors apiece, 


c 
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as do four with honours degrees. One arts graduate with a general 
degree can do no better. Some examples may help to establish an 
idea of the kind of writing to be expected in dissertations with such 
high totals of errors. The figures in brackets indicate the number of 
errors recorded in the dissertations from which the samples are taken. 


(a) His beard beging’s to grow.... Sometimes you find brothers 
following father and each other in the same trade. How one brother 
acts then the others think that they should act the same way. -- - 
Burke says in his book the Young delinquent. Lack of money and 
the quantity of money in a household may have it’s effect on the 
delinquent but this is not the prime factor lack of mother love and 
discipline from the father, perhaps during the war years, may 
account for the rise in delinquency. (522) 


(b) Each teacher is free to carry on an interesting lesson, or cut short a 
dead one whenever he feels it is worth while.... History in the 
lower two classes is concerned mainly with ancient peoples. The 
drawback to this method lies mainly I think in the poor conception 
of past-time which any child has—the difference between 200 and 
300 years ago means very little to a child, they all happened before 
he or she was born, and that is the end of it to them.... The milk 
distribution, the school attendance numbers, and the bank monies 
are collected by the children and without any undue disturbance. 

(39°) 

(c) As stated oscillation among applicable situations is the resulting 
suggestion and thus, in learning, to keep jumping from one appli- 
cation to another, in the same way as one travels backwards an 
forwards on a swing. (317) 


Ambiguity, unintentional humour and peculiar syntax are liable f? 
appear in dissertations containing considerably fewer than 300 erf me 

(4) The dimensions in which teachers were being turned out can 
illustrated from the figures for 1949. (250) 

(e) Sex education is learnt far more naturally from seeing it carried out 
in the animals on the school farm.... Geography can be en 
from a local angle as to why certain industries are carried out in t E 
area and then see reasons why the life of people further afield ! 
different. (275) 

(f) The method is based essentially upon statistical generalisations 
from which the probability of the occurance of a particular distin 
bution of characters in a given generation is the critical factor UP? 
which conclusions are based. (214) 


: the 
_ On average, the arts graduates made fewer mistakes than 
scientists, as Table III shows: 
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TABLE III 
Arts Graduates Science Graduates 


Hons. Gen. Allarts Hons. Gen. All science 

degree degree graduates degree degree graduates 
Mean score IIO 139 124 206 186 194 
No. of students — 34 — 33 67 24 35 59 


The difference of 7o between the means for arts and science students 
is highly significant; on the assumption that the sample is a random 
Selection of all the graduates entering the U.D.E. over a period of 
years, the possibility of the difference being due to sheer chance is of 
the order of one in 10,000. This finding, of course, only confirms 
what many have never doubted, that five or six years’ intensive 
Practice of a skill in the sixth form and at university is likely to lead 
to a higher degree of proficiency in that skill than is very much less 
Practice, or none at all. 
z It would obviously be unwise to regard the sample as representa- 
tive of all students in the university, much less of all students in all 
English provincial universities, though there are reasons for thinking 
that a similar difference between arts and science graduates might be 
found in other U.D.Es. The university in question, though pro- 
vincial, is not parochial in its admission policy. Only 22 of the 67 
arts graduates and 22 of the 59 scientists lived or went to school in 
What might be regarded as the, university’s proper catchment area. 

O woman scientist came from that area, and only 9 of the 24 women 
arts graduates did so. Nearly two-thirds of the sample came from 
Other areas all over England. The local graduates are not less literate 
than the “immigrants”, as the following table shows: 


TABLE IV 
wp Non-Locat STUDENTS 


Average no. 
?- — of errors 
Local men (science) 22 198 
Non-local men (science) 27 207 
Local women (arts) 118 


COMPARISON BETWEEN LOCAL A 


Non-local women (arts) 15 125 
Local men (arts) 13 122 
Non-local men (arts) 30 127 
All local students 44 159 

82 154 


All non-local students 
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The geographical location of the university does not explain away 
the observed difference between arts and science graduates, and an 
explanation based on another form of selective entry proves no more 
tenable. The totals of errors made by the 24 men who came from 
12 schools represented on The Headmasters’ Conference reveal as 
marked a difference between arts and science graduates (f= 5'2) a8 
there is in the whole sample—and the range of their totals is little 
less. The 68 men from the maintained schools average 170 errors 
apiece, the public school men 156. Adjustment for a more favourable 
ratio of arts to science graduates reduces the difference by 4, and the 
whole of the remaining difference of 10 is accounted for by the fact 
that the public school scientists average 187 errors apiece, while the 
other men scientists average 208. This difference may not be un- 
related to the fact that the public school scientists on the whole 
obtained poorer degrees than the men from the maintained schools. 
As will be seen from Table V, the scientists with the better degrees 
tend to make more errors in their written work. 


TABLE V 


AVERAGE No. or ERRORS BY Arts AND SCIENCE GRADUATES GROUPED 
ACCORDING TO CLASS or DEGREE 


Class of Degree Arts Science 
No. of Av. no. No. of Av. no. 
graduates of errors graduates of errors 
Hons. I & II (1) 9 75 6 275 
II (2) 16 103 9 188 
II 9 132 9 179 
General 33 139 35 186 


With arts students, the better the degree the fewer the error? 
but with science students the reverse tends to be true. There is SUC 
a wide range of scores within each class, however, that the trends "m. 
not significant either for arts or science graduates, even at the 10/0 
level, and a sex difference, to be studied in the following paragraP E 
causes additional complications. Only one of the best six scientist 
makes fewer than 200 errors, but at least until a larger sample v 
been examined there is no point in speculating whether only thee 
who neglect their English can hope to obtain a good science des 
or whether lack of success in English at school acts as a power 
incentive to specialise in one of the sciences. 


: i : tya 
Among the eight science graduates—as compared with twenty 
E 


p 
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nine arts graduates—who made fewer than 100 mistakes per 10,000 
words are two of the four women who took honours degrees, and one 
who took a general degree. The ten women scientists average 134 
errors per 10,000 words, and the difference of 68 between the means 
for men and women scientists is significant at the 5% level, in spite 
of the small number of women scientists involved. The women are 
undistinguished as scientists, however; one has a lower second class 
degree, two have thirds, and the remaining seven have general 
degrees. The error gradient for the scientists, shown in Table V,. 
must therefore be regarded with suspicion. On the arts side, the sex 
difference, though still in the women's favour, is only 3:5 and is not 
Significant. 

We can now turn to the third purpose for whic 
Was undertaken—the classification of errors. Of th 
recorded altogether, 6,000 were classified as errors of meaning; 1,269 
of these were due to the wrong choice of a single noun, adjective or 
verb, and must be regarded as evidence of limitations in vocabulary 
Which are unlikely to yield quickly to treatment. There were at least 
340 cases of ambiguity, or of phrasing likely—but not calculated—to 
evoke irrelevant associations in the reader's mind, apart from the 708 
instances of mistakes in meaning arising from the over-optimistic use 
of pronouns, and apart from any ambiguity arising in 200 cases where 
meaning was affected by faulty punctuation, in 122 cases by the 
Order of words, and in 76 cases by separation of the relative pronoun 
from its antecedent. 


_ Omission or unjustifiable insertio 
Instead of other punctuation marks, accounted for nearly half the 


12,000 formal errors, and a further 1,500 were due to the misuse—or 
disuse—of inverted commas, capital letters and the apostrophe. 
There were 257 sentences lacking a verb or a main clause, and 640 
Verbs in the wrong number, tense or mood. There were 225 instances 
of faulty ellipsis, 481 of the wrong choice of preposition, and 174. of 
Unusual word order apart from the 131 occasions when the relative 
Pronoun was avoidably remote from its antecedent. Personal pro- 
Nouns were used more than 500 times without due regard for number 
and gender. The adverbial use of *due to" was recorded on 146 
Occasions, and there were 1,120 spelling mistakes, the incidence per 
dissertation ranging from o to 78. : y 

The inferiority of the scientists as a group 1s shown in all but four 
Of the thirty-three categories in which errors were classified, and in 
those four the number of errors was small. The average scientist 


h 
? 


h the investigation 
e 18,000 mistakes 


n of commas, or using them 
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made a slightly smaller proportion of his mistakes on the side of 
meaning, but he made three times as many spelling mistakes, wrote 
four times as many sentences lacking either verb or main clause, and 
misused the apostrophe two and a half times as often as the arts 
graduate did. Otherwise no difference appears in the patterns of 
mistakes made by the two groups; the scientist simply makes mistakes 
more often, and there appear to be few short cuts to greater proficiency. 
The incidence of mistakes in any one category varied widely from 
one individual to another. Thus the number of errors in punctuation 
ranged from 2 in one script to 254 in another; one writer had a clean 
record in the choice of words, while another made 42 mistakes under 
this head; one man was faultless in his use of pronouns, while another 
used them wrongly 54 times. It has already been admitted that the 
method of scoring is better suited to the comparison of groups than 
of individuals, yet the disparities between the performances of indi- 
viduals are such that it is at least interesting to yield to temptation. 
The two public school men who took their degrees at the senior 
universities made over go errors apiece, while the two men who di 
not remain at school long enough to enter a sixth form—both were 
in fact 11 + rejects—made fewer than 50. Two distinguished athletes; 
whose preoccupation with games placed them in the lowest division 
of the pass list for the general degree, totalled 63 and 114 respectively, 
while a college librarian made 383 mistakes, and a man who subse- 
quently became a university lecturer 214. The son of a West Indies 
postman made only one-third as many errors as the writer of the 
Worst arts script, a man from a well-known independent school. , 
That such disparities in performance are not to be accounted a 
entirely in terms of the differences between schools in respect of t is 
quality or organisation of teaching, or of the time available, ! 
emphasised in Table VI, which shows the number of errors made D 
students from some of the schools which supplied more than on 
subject for the investigation. h 
Schools E to I illustrate the differences between pupils who in ea¢ 
case appear to have been exposed to the same influences while in schoo" 
If the obvious needs further emphasis it is supplied by school ^" 
whose two pupils may be presumed to have received similar deer 
at school; they also took Class II (Division 2) honours degrees ^ 
English at the same university. Headmasters—and teachers ad 
English—are not necessarily to blame if some of the pupils they $° 
to universities are below acceptable standards of literacy. 


ade 
It should be remembered, too, that two-thirds of the errors ™ 
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= formal and in the context in which they occurred did not affect 
: eaning. More than half the formal errors were mistakes in punctua- 
Ta Of the mistakes classified as errors in meaning, few offered real 

ifficulty of interpretation to anyone reasonably skilled in reading 


TABLE VI 


Score " 
ORES OF EX-PUPILS OF SCHOOLS WHICH ARE REPRESENTED MORE THAN 
ONCE IN THE SAMPLE 


Scores of those with degrees in 


School No. 
pe d (a) Arts (b) Science 

Hons. General Hons. General 

$ 4 - wp = a 
3 135 — 296 238 
C 2 = 187 308 
^ 2 37 — 265 = 
E 2 24 229 — = 

F 3 — — — 129, 146 
240 
G 2 = — 161 522 
H 2 — — 214 57 
I 2 25, 134 = = = 
J 2 147 299 = = 
K 2 39, 121 — = x 


about. Most of the errors 


because they made interpre- 
other contexts, or 
f limitations in 


and conversant with the topic written 
made, in fact, are to be discouraged, not 
tation difficult, but because they may do so in 
because, rightly or wrongly, they are suggestive o 
other fields than writing. 

The departmental examiners pos 
Proper perspective by awarding for the 
Correlated with the number of errors only to the extent of +0:2.! Yet 
if we accept the view in the White Paper on Technical Education 
that “more attention will have to be given to the teaching of good 
Plain [correct, clear?] English" then we cannot regard complacently 


anything which is likely to reduce the efficacy of such teaching, and 
there is reason to regret that the student who was awarded the highest 
Practical teaching mark—on the recommendation of no less than four 


e rather low, for dissertations by students 
metimes assessed by only one examiner. 


sibly put “correct” writing in its 
dissertations marks which 


f 1 The reliability of these marks may b 
or whom the mark was not critical were so! 
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experienced judges—amassed the next to highest total of errors in 
the whole sample. A hypothetical headmaster, who wanted to appoint 
one assistant per department, irrespective of sex, on the basis of 
teaching mark and class of degree, and whose field of choice was 
restricted to our sample, would probably appoint those whose totals 
of errors in their dissertations were as follows: 


TABLE VII 
3 ligi ; 
English rec Classics French Music History 
39 54 56 9o 249 260 
Geography Physics Biology Mathematics Chemistry 
392 177 265 296 383 


On paper he would have a reasonably well-qualified staff, five of the 
eleven members of it having at least an upper-second-class degree, 
and six being very good teachers of their subjects. But a large pro- 
portion of the written work submitted by the pupils would be scrutin- 
ised by teachers whose qualifications for assessing its worth are 
somewhat dubious, and it seems likely that some at least of the pupils 
Who proceeded to universities would not have a command of English 
which would satisfy the Vice-Chancellors. One hopes that the school 
is as hypothetical as its headmaster. 


a —ÁÀ— 


THE ARITHMETICAL ATTAINMENT OF 
ENTRANTS TO TRAINING COLLEGES 


adequate understanding of arithmetic shown by Training 


College students, but no detailed survey has been given wide 
matics of the Institute of 


m therefore decided to 


( adequa has been expressed in many countries over the in- 


publicity. The Board of Study for Mathe: 
Education of the University of Birmingha 
obtain fuller information on the arithmetical performance of the 
eptember 1952 entry to the Training Colleges of the Institute.! 
S students answered a paper of 52 questions on arithmetical topics 
2 ught mostly in the primary school (the four operations with in- 
peu fractions, decimals, money and measures), together with a 
€w topics (very easy percentages, averages, the area of a circle) 
treated in the first two forms of the secondary school. Of the 823 
students who took the test 144 were men (aged 21-26) and 679 women 
(aged 18 +). Most took 45 minutes to answer the questions, though 
a considerable number had not finished within the hour allotted. 


In order to provide a measure of comparison the test was also 
ir third year in 


ae to ror boys and 130 girls in the middle of thei 
€condary grammar schools. In each of two girls’ and two boys’ 


Schools the best two forms or divisions of that year answered the test. 
luded as it was considered 


RS Present or future students in 
ave come from such forms. T 
When we might expect the work to be known 
to be no undue intensity of pressure as cau 
examination or the General Certificate exam 
Sive an achievement that was only temporary. 

The children mostly needed between 30 and so minutes to 
answer the paper, though some needed almost an hour. There was 
little difference in performance between the boys and the girls, so a 


. + The data were obtained and the analysis carried out by the mathematics lecturers 
st as Colleges. The collation and consolidation were performed by Mr C. Hope 
wW 6 City of Worcester Training College and the present report prepared by Mr 
assi O. Storer of the University of Birmingham Education Department with 
of tance from Mr Hope and also from Miss E. E. Shuker and Mr T. R. Theakston 
e City of Coventry Training College. 
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single set of figures for the group as a whole was used for purposes 
of comparison with the students’ performance. 
A summary of the scores is as follows (maximum 52): 


Men Women Children 


Mean Score 42.0 37-0 42.4 
First Quartile 2955 32.0 = 
Median 42.7 38.2 == 
Third Quartile 46.8 43-3 = 


The closeness of performance by men students and schoolchildren 
as shown in the means (42-0 and 42-4) is maintained in most of the 
other more detailed figures on the different sections of the paper. Any 
differences are in the direction which would be expected from the 
interval of time between the student’s own study of arithmetic at 
school and his entering college. ‘The more generally used parts 0 
arithmetic are strengthened by everyday experience, but the more 
formal parts suffer from lack of use. The parts that suffer most W! 
be, e.g., multiplication by zero, less usual units such as the chan 
work with fractions except the simplest, particularly multiplication 
and division, and these same processes with decimals. An indication 
of the poor performance in formal work with decimals is that on suc 
questions as 0-012 r-oo12, 3 + 0:03 and o:2x 0:16 + 0-04 the per^ 
centage of mistakes made by men ranged from 45 to 53, by women 
from 62 to 65 and by children from 41 to 47. Tm". 

The 50% of men who scored more than 42 out of 52, and indeet 
the larger 69% who scored 4o or higher, must be considered E 
reasonably satisfactory. Their errors were mostly in the m? n 
technical details just mentioned, and it was noticeable that the md 
were a little weaker than the children in these techniques but à lit 
better in practical applications. t 

The women’s performance was distinctly worse throughout, p. 
the difference of 5 in the mean is largely influenced by the long yi 
of 33% of women who scored less than 35 marks, 17% even -—— 
less than 30 and 59/ less than 20. Their performance in the pM 
techniques was seriously weaker than the men's, and the only pp. 
in which their performance was about the same as the men $ “oie 
mechanical work with money and measures, where the question’ ia 
closer to everyday activities. Even so, however, it is disturbing yl 
22% could not find the cost of 32 oranges at 8 for 5d., and 27 © 
not find 5% of 10s. od. 
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_ The detailed analysis of the weaknesses revealed is mainly of 
interest to subject-teachers in schools and Training Colleges.! The 
extent of backwardness is sufficiently large to warrant special atten- 
tion on the part of the Colleges. There is a need for some diagnostic 
procedure at the beginning of the Training College course and sub- 
sequent remedial treatment for at least 25% of women students and 
10% of men. 

3 Mathematics lecturers in the Colleges are seeking to accomplish 
this within the limited time available, and are also taking the investi- 
gation a stage further. The present test was designed primarily to 
examine ability in the arithmetical techniques. Even when a correct 
answer is obtained, the student may have no insight into the process 
he is carrying out. Work is now proceeding to study the degree of 
insight possessed by students and their attitude to the subject, and to 
improve their insight and attitude. f 

Besides the lecture and tutorial work, teaching practice is being 
designed to assist this. In some colleges the student’s first experience 
of teaching arithmetic is with a group of only about a dozen children, 
so that he can concentrate on the arithmetical understanding in- 


volved without the difficulty of having to occupy a large class. This 

i e : , . 
experience has justified itself in improving the student's attitude to 
ere is some evidence 


the subject and in particular in removing fear. Th 
to show that with greater understanding of processes and structures 
Many students improve their performance by the end of the college 
Course. This is particularly noticeable in topics which the student 
has himself taught to children, and this fact illustrates the mutual 
reinforcement of tutorial discussion and teaching experience. 

Since the collection of the data reported here, in some colleges 
tests have been given each year to new students. The performance 
On these tests shows no significant change from that of the 1952 
entry. The means are similar, and the long tail of the lower quartile 
Shows no improvement. The investigation at present in progress on 
Students’ understanding, computational ability and attitude to the 

detailed information. 


Subject wil ield more : 
KIM Ee: fissa M de of many students to their teaching 


It is noticeable that the attitu à : 
of arithmetic is that the Training College should provide them with 
detailed information on drills, tips and devices to apply with suitable 
Motivation to produce results with the minimum of thought on the 

1 The full report and tabulation of the results, together with bibliographical 
references, will be sent free of charge to any one interested upon application to the 
Institute Secretary, University of Birmingham Institute of Education, 50 Welling- 
ton Road, Birmingham 15. 
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teacher’s part. Motivation, methods and material are important, but 
ineffective without the teacher’s own understanding. 

A wider problem that arises is the investigation of the causes of 
arithmetical failure in the schools from which the students come. 
Particularly among women the subject still often produces a severe 
emotional reaction. It may be that the syllabus, the pace or the 
mode of teaching is unsuited to the average pupils in the grammar 
school (not necessarily unsuited to the abler pupils). It may be 
largely these faults that cause a significant number of students 
(mainly girls) to abandon the subject of mathematics prematurely. 
A recent check in the colleges of the Institute revealed that of a total 
of 1,776 students 490 gave up the subject before the age of 16, of 
whom 141 did so before the age of 15. Further, 412 had not taken 
the General Certificate examination (Ordinary Level) in the subject 
or an equivalent examination, and another 315 had failed. Now that in 
the G.C.E. no individual subject is compulsory we should perhaps 
urge (particularly in girls’ schools) that any staff tendency to blank 
neutrality towards mathematics should be replaced by an attitude of 
positive encouragement towards taking it. In particular, the schools 
should at least see that those pupils who intend to teach shoul 
continue with the subject, or alternatively (if not as well) have 4 
special sixth form course. Such an insistence in the schools, howeve! 
will not be effective unless the content and mode of teaching are also 
made more acceptable. Unfortunately, any fault here is likely t? 
perpetuate itself in the next generation of teachers unless the problem 
is boldly faced and vigorous action taken in colleges and universities: 


—Ss 


THE PSYCHO-PATHOLOGY OF 
COERCION IN THE CLASSROOM 


by ELIZABETH RICHARDSON 
Lecturer in Education, University of Sheffield 


... So, shall I take 
My last dear fuel of life to heap on my soul 
And kindle my will to a flame that shall consume 
Their dross of indifference; and take the toll 


Of their insults in punishment? . . . 
D. H. LAWRENCE 


HAT teachers are loath to throw away their rods was made 
abundantly clear only five years ago in the Survey of Rewards 
and Punishments in Schools issued by the National Foundation for 

vhich should 


Educational Research (1), an illuminating document w 
have caused more concern among educationists than it appears to 
have done. Since the researches on which it was based were carried 
out largely by the questionnaire method, the figures published 
cannot necessarily be regarded as typical for the whole country. 
Nevertheless certain startling facts emerge. Out of 724 teachers who 
were asked for their views on the abolition of corporal punishment, 
Only 28-5 per cent agreed that its use should at least be limited to 
head teachers and only 8-8 per cent considered that it should be 
abandoned altogether. Indeed the authors of the report were them- 
Selves of the opinion that “to forbid the use of corporal punishment 
as a last resort in all cases would impose a heavy burden on some 


members of the teaching profession”. " 

The last six words are significant; for in examining the role of any 
kind of punishment in the classroom we have first to ask ourselves 
what kind of teacher consistently makes use of it and what kind of 
teacher can dispense with it altogether. Children know the answer. 
The teacher who punishes frequently, if he is not feared as a tyrant, 
tends to be regarded by his pupils as a laughing-stock whose anger, 
like his lines, detentions and house penalties, leaves them unscathed. 
It is the teacher who does not have to resort to such measures whose 


approval they strive to keep. 


The problem of class control is 
117 


not, of course, isolated but is 
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indissolubly bound up with the power to create and sustain interest. 
Discipline is nothing more or less than that, for where interest is 
alive and keen, punishment becomes completely unnecessary. Yet 
who can say whether in the first place control is based on interest or 
interest on control? Most of us, in our earliest years of teaching, have 
encountered pupils who seemed bent on preventing us from in- 
teresting them—wwho seemed to be refusing to give us a hearing. If 
only we could get rid of three or four of them, we thought, we should 
be able to get the others on our side! We were so sure that they, not 
we, were at the bottom of the trouble. But putting this boy in 
detention and sending that boy to the head never seemed to solve 
the problem. And sooner or later we had to abandon the kind of 
lesson that was failing, substitute something quite different and set 
about reconstructing our whole system of relationships with the 
form. Strangely enough, the secret lay partly in moving away from 
the detention system or whatever external prop we had been relying 
on, so that we could begin to strengthen our alliance with our pupils 
instead of emphasising the breach between them and us. 

What, then, are the beliefs on which a school bases its system of 
punishments, if it has one? The imposition, the weekly detention, 
the negative mark against the house, the cane in the headmastet’s 
study—they all carry the same implications. A staff which works 
within such a framework seems to be making two assumptions: first, 
that children, if not coerced, will be doing undesirable things, in other 
words that they are, by nature, unconforming and lazy; and secon® 
that some, if not all, teachers are incapable of controlling classes 
unless they are provided with some kind of weapon. The effects 9 
such assumptions are more far-reaching than one might suppose- 

Inevitably all sorts of tensions are set up when punishment enters 
a learning situation. One kind of pressure tends to call out a counte!” 
pressure. Thus, in punishing an inattentive, obstinate or insole” 
child, the teacher may induce a temporary submission; but he may 
also have created a new hostility, or reinforced one that was already 
present, and the work-field in which the punishment took place Wi 
have acquired for the child a quality of unpleasantness which W 
stiffen his resistance in the future. Moreover, the act of punishing 
tends to become cumulative. If you have just given Peter a detenti" 
for gazing out of the window instead of getting on with his arithmet!” 
you will certainly have to give John one ten minutes later when Y? ; 
find him surreptitiously amusing himself with his pocket chess-bOm- 
And then what are you going to do to mark the sense of outrage W? 
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Robert hurls his satchel across the gangway to attract the attention 
of a boy who has hitherto been working quite conscientiously? In 
fact, not only does punishment become cumulative, but classroom 
offences become more and more intolerable, until at last in despair 
you send someone out of the room or announce that you are going 
to keep the whole form in at four o’clock. At five o’clock you go home 
feeling jaded and defeated and wonder how you will be able to face 
the class next morning. For you may be sure that by now the 
battle is on. 

Far from being a deterrent, this kind of penalty indiscriminately 
handed out by the weak or inexperienced teacher whenever trouble 
arises comes to be regarded by the hardened wrongdoers as a kind of 
token, a proof of valour in the fight against authority. These weekly 
die-hards of the detention room are merely learning to be expert 
teacher-baiters; yet those who continue to punish them in this way 
enable them to pose before their classmates as heroes. Such a boy 
is half-ashamed if, one week, he fails to turn up in the detention room. 
He feels that he has let his side down and for a few days he will not 
be able to flaunt his superiority quite so bravely over the “good boys 
who play the safe game all through the term. ; we 

And so the misguided teacher really loses a point ed ‘ts 
wields this rod, and, until he throws 1t away and learns 3 rely EA E 
Own inner strength, he will continue to be the loser. her od 
modern school teacher of many years' standing once remarke : E » 
a fortnight after the opening of the autumn term, as he watche 3 35 
fourth-year boys and girls go into the classroom: “This is the toughest 
Class I have ever had to tackle. I am not going to say that I will never 
hit one of them. But if I have to, I shall feel that I have failed." And 
Probably he never did. He knew the secret of quietness and he knew 
When to act and when to wait. He also had the uncanny art of turning 
Vice into virtue. When he found that a girl in "i class jer pen 
“ously dispensing books to her friends Bp ‘a iier uen 
Was in a fair way to setting Up 2 rival conce peores 
Was building up on the classroom shelves, he reac z ee 
ment) with delight. henceforth he encouraged er pa ae 
ibrary and add to her list of members, established an mo D 
She would not carry on these activities during lessons, and nad ie " 
Sventually her library would supersede his and that she us 

ecome the official class librarian. Instead of regarding her activ ve 
as underhand and punishable he thus brought them out into the 


pen and made them admirable. 
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In contrast to such a teacher, who wisely aims at breaking down 
the barriers between himself and the class, the punishing teacher 
turns even those pupils who start by being his friends into enemies. 
For imperceptibly his hostility to the guilty extends also to the inno- 
cent and before long the whole class feels the effects of his disapproval. 
Who can measure the disastrous repercussions all this leads to in his 
teaching method? If punishments are inflicted at one end of the 
scale, rewards are almost invariably offered at the other. Unhappily 
in both situations some kind of restraint has to be applied by the 
teacher. If a threat of punishment is to be effective, the child's 
escape from the area of the task (or from the consequences of his act) 


must be cut off; conversely, a reward, if the promise of it is to be ` 


effective, must be made inaccessible to the child except by way % 

the task. In the second situation it is only the reward which 15 
guarded, whereas in the first the child himself is guarded, almost; 
one might say, imprisoned. Nevertheless, whether his objective 1$ tg 
reach the reward without fulfilling the teacher's conditions or ae 
evade the penalty for his wrongdoing, he is faced with a bart 
which, if the teacher is successful in his purpose, will prove insu 
mountable and will in any case induce tension. Instead of concen 

trating his energies on the business of learning he therefore etri 
in all sorts of ways either to outwit the teacher secretly or to defea 
him in open battle. Since in these circumstances work has become 
something unpleasant, performed only under compulsion, to LM 
a punishment or to earn a reward, the child feels imprisoned m 
frustrated: any intrinsic interest the task may have held for ue 
vanishes utterly. As for the teacher, by hedging his lesson aha f 
with commands and prohibitions he has provided his pupils wit Fe 
convincing demonstration that it cannot, on its own merits, hold ate 
attention. Instead of gaining their co-operation he creates an a 
tional climate in which learning either becomes quite impossible a 

view of a situation in which he, rather than any victim in the dey 
is on the run, or is performed with anxiety, being associated bot 
him and for the children with pain and restraint. cts 

One of the most illuminating accounts of the psychological effe " 

of punishment on the child (an account from which the prec 
paragraph is largely derived) is to be found in the collection of PS ny 
published by Kurt Lewin soon after his emigration from Gana 
to the United States in 1933 (2). By that time he had already as 
mulated his “field theory" of human behaviour, a theory whic un 
had an immeasurable influence on current methods of research * 


h for 
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the dynamics of leadership and group life. According to this theory, 
human beings are perceived as existing in a field of forces, being 
urged now this way and now that, towards this goal and away from 
that obstacle, and continually having to choose between conflicting 
desires in the effort to establish an equilibrium. Using this theoretical 
framework Lewin shows how the adult who introduces punishment 
into a learning situation builds up the tension between himself and 
the child. First comes the task, then the threat, then the imprisoning 
barrier: all these, to the child, symbolise the authority of the adult 
and all are hostile. In his attempts to retreat from both punishment 
and task (each of which drives him back in the direction of the other) 
he veers round against the restraining barrier, which in its turn 
assumes a repellent character and, if it holds fast, rebuffs him, per- 
aps painfully. Even windows and doors can look antagonistic to a 
child if they are closed against him when he longs to be outside 
Playing with his friends or taking his bicycle to pieces or helping his 
father to paint the tool shed. And so, even if he unwillingly consents 
to do the work which has been set, more than half his attention will 
be on the prospect of his eventual escape. His real goal, which in the 
hands of a better teacher would have been the satisfaction of master- 
ing the task, is the freedom which lies beyond the restraint at present 
Imposed on him. r 
, But supposing he elects to take the punishment? He is caned, or 
Siven a house penalty, or ordered to serve a detention; what then? 
By all the laws of bargaining he ought now to be free of the hated 
Work. But teachers who punish children for working badly do not 
take this view of the matter: the neglected tasks pile up and the 
Punished child is still expected to tackle them. In fact of course the 
Situation is rarely as simple as this. A child who is not working 
inevitably finds something else to do and his alternative occupation 
'S not likely, for long, to be anything as harmless as merely looking 
Out of the window. More often it is disruptive, deliberately aimed 
at destroying the working relationship between the teacher and the 
rest of the class, and it is for this positive bad behaviour rather than 
for his negative attitude to work that he is likely to be punished in 
the classroom. If the teacher can check the disturbance at the source 
and check it before the class as a whole has become implicated, he 
may find specific punishment quite unnecessary. But if he allows 
the misbehaviour to spread he finds himself up against not one enemy 
Ut several and it is then that he is tempted to punish. Metaphorically 
€ reaches out for his weapon. Before long it is the class as a whole 
D 
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that he is fighting and not merely a few unco-operative individuals. 
The situation has rapidly deteriorated. At some stage in his relation- 
ship with the group he has ceased to be a member of it: the boys who 
would have been his friends six weeks ago (or perhaps only twenty 
minutes ago) are now identifying themselves with those to whom he 
has been thoughtlessly and, as it proves, uselessly dealing ovt 
punishments. i 
Such a teacher, if asked how the rift between himself and his 
class has grown so wide and what created it in the first place, W! 
probably be at a loss for an answer. The original misdemeanour? 
may have been so trivial that he cannot even remember what they 
were or who committed them. The situation has developed, 1™ 
perceptibly, into a perpetual state of war, in which the children fe 
no sense of guilt. Contrast with this the brief but telling change ” 
the normal classroom atmosphere when a teacher who has built uP E 
secure and friendly relationship with his pupils has to express i 
disapproval of a piece of serious misbehaviour for which the class E^ 
a group has been responsible. He shows effective anger for five 
ten minutes, or conducts a grave inquiry into the matter; when he E 
satisfied that the incident can be regarded as closed, he resumes p 
normally cheerful manner, allows the class to relax again and begins 
his lesson as though the offence had never been committed and 38 
though his stern comments had never been made. This ability p 
return in a split second to a mood appropriate to the lesson which A 
to be taught is a rare quality in a teacher and one to which child" 
almost invariably respond. A teacher who can do this has ponen 
touch the consciences of his pupils so that they hesitate to disp ae 
him in the same way again. His colleague, who puts the same pad 
into detention or has them caned, and, in addition, carries hi5 y 
mood" over into his teaching, unconsciously releases them fro ‘ye 
necessity for compunction and leaves them feeling that they pi 
paid the price and can therefore legitimately misbehave ag? 
possibly in the identical fashion. an 
‘The experiences of psycho-therapists with maladjusted oy? 
delinquent children seems to confirm this view. Delinque™ jer 
treated in a group setting begin by assuming that the grouP 
like all the other adults they encounter (at home, at school, OF ig; 
pe will punish them eventually if they try him far edd E son and 
» Writing of the Detroit project, has emphasised, as Sla go 
others have done, how important it is for the therapist to reo ime 
against this almost explicit demand for punishment if any 4 
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reformation of character is to be achieved (3). He adds, however— 
and this is important for teachers—that the next phase in the re- 
lationship must also be regarded as temporary: the phase during 
which the boys will try to “escape into love". During this period 
they will be well-behaved in the therapy situation but more trouble- 
some than ever outside it. In other words the reformation is apparent 
rather than real. As far as the non-punishing adult (the therapist) is 
concerned the children can no longer steal or be impertinent or rough 
and destructive without incurring guilt feelings, because they have 
come to love the therapist and therefore feel they must give him 
preferential treatment. As far as the other adults in their world are 
Concerned things remain very much as they were; they may even 
become a little worse, since the boys now have to compensate them- 
Selves in one situation for the restraints they are having to put on 
themselves in another. If this "love-phase" is taken by the therapist 
to mark the completion of the cure, he will have failed in his task just 
as surely as if he had yielded to the temptation to punish the boys 
during the preceding defiant phase. The real cure lies further off, in 
à later phase during which the children will not merely love and wish 
to be loved by the therapist but will begin to identify themselves 
with him and so to incorporate some of his values. Then, and only 
then, will they begin to feel the effects of conscience outside as well 
as inside the walls of the clinic. The therapist must therefore with- 
Stand the temptation to regard with complacency his own personal 
Success with the boys (as compared with the evident failure of others) 
during the “love-phase” of the treatment; he must, on the contrary, 
Press forward to the final, more difficult phase during which, if he 


'S successful, the behaviour of the boys when they are outside his 


Personal control will begin to come into line with their behaviour 
while they are actually with him. He thus identifies himself with 
Society as a whole instead of merely ensuring that the boys behave 


Well as far as he is concerned. " 

This brings us to the third kind of barrie 
the school when punishment is too frequently resorted to. We have 
discussed those between the teacher and his pupils, and those between 
the class as a whole and its task. The most damaging to the morale 
9f the teacher, however, is the barrier—often hidden—which springs 
Up between himself and his colleagues. The good teacher, unlike the 
800d therapist, is apt to disregard the difficulties of a colleague and 
Sven to take a secret and slightly malicious pride in his own superior 
ability to keep order in his classroom. An official system of caning, 


r which rears itself in 
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detentions, form or house penalties, order marks or “stripes” will 
accentuate this tendency by producing in the staff-room an unofficial 
cleavage between those who regularly make use of the system and 
those who, having inner resources of their own, ignore it. This can 
show itself in all sorts of ways: in the tone of surprise with which 
one teacher will say to another: “But he’s never any trouble in my 
lessons"; in the half-concealed sneer on the face of the non-punisher 
as he glances at the current detention list; in the passing reference, 
at a staff meeting, to the tendency of fourth year pupils to drop this 

_ option in favour of that one; even, perhaps, in the raised eyebrow 29 
a form master notes that a boy has “again” been put in detention by 
Mr X, who is known to be a poor disciplinarian. And so, while 
Mr X's pupils boast to one another about the frequency with which 
he punishes them, his colleagues subtly convey to him their bur 
feelings of superiority by hinting that they never allow their initials 
to appear in an order-mark book or on a detention list and by making 
it clear to him that no child is ever seen standing outside their rooms 
during a lesson. 

It may be argued that teachers who choose not to make use either 
of a cane or of a detention System nevertheless have their own p iy 
brand of punishment on which to base their control. In a sense ? 
course, this is true, if in the term "punishment" we include reference 
to various kinds of withdrawal or denial, for even the most skilful be 
inspiring teacher can hardly expect to go through his career withow 
ever having to express disapproval. If, however, we understan o 
“punishment” the infliction of some kind of pain, imprisonment of 
deprivation, we have to make a distinction between two kin Pr 
control commonly exercised by adults over children— control M ect 
on punishment or the threat of it and control based on mutual resP al 
and trust. The punishing adult exerts his superior physical or rim 
power in order to exact a forfeiture, thus making the child his v ult 
and keeping him in a state of subjection. The non-punishing q eel 
reacts to the misbehaviour in such a way as to make the chil ee” 
conscious that he has temporarily damaged the relationship be 
them and that he must look for some way to repair it. The oe 
kind of situation involves an experience which can occur s. an 
naturally between two adults or between two children as betwe ich 
adult and a child; there is therefore a kind of inner justice in £ Ms of 
the child can appreciate. As a substitute for punishment pa he 
course, be effective only if the relationship itself has value padul 
child. If abused, this method of withdrawal can lead not toth* h 


j 
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equalisation of the relationship between adult and child but to a 
subtle form of mental cruelty by means of which the child may be 
kept in a state of complete subjection even when the adult is nowhere 
near him. A child who lives in perpetual fear of the sudden and 
prolonged cooling of affection in his mother may be in a worse 
Psychological state than the one who receives an occasional beating. 
Since in school the relationship is diluted in the group situation the 
danger that the adult may misuse this kind of moral pressure is 
considerably smaller than in the home, where there is no escape from 
emotional strain and where the child’s dependence is at its highest. 

One of the major tasks of education is surely to help children to 
establish mature relations with adults. If in their last two or three 
years at school boys and girls are still being punished in much the 
Same way as they were in the primary school, they are not being 
socially prepared to take their place in the adult world. For in the 
factories they enter, their attitudes towards managers, foremen and 
shop stewards will, at first, reflect their attitudes towards teachers, 
prefects and form captains in the schools they have just left. A boy 
of fifteen does not necessarily respect an adult who repeatedly 
punishes him, though at the age of five he may have done so. By 
what stages does a child learn to distinguish between just and unjust, 
effective and ineffective punishment and to understand that discipline 
based on mutual respect is superior to that based on authoritarian 


control? 


According to Piaget the growth of a child’s understanding of 


these matters, like the development of his power of operational 
thought in general, is closely bound up with the process of socialisa- 
tion, through which he is gradually freed from his earliest egocentric 
modes of feeling and perceiving and becomes able to examine prob- 
lems from the point of view of other people as well as from his own. 
From the evidence he collected about thirty years ago (4) it appears 
that young children show a curious acceptance of the supreme right 
of adults to punish as severely as they please. He attributes this to 
what he calls the “unilateral respect” of the young child for the adult 
—an attitude which arises as a natural consequence of his helpless- 
Dess and dependence and is reinforced by the methods of control 
imposed on him during the first few years of his life. From the age 
of about eight, however, children begin to associate with one another 


9n equal terms, playing games according to rules which they them- 
Selves draw up and to which on the whole they conform. If anyone 
the group exacts from him a 


infringes these mutually agreed rules, 
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certain penalty, not by inflicting pain but by demanding restitution. 
From about the age of nine a child’s practical experience of the ethics 
“of games begins to affect his judgment of the way in which adults 
exercise their authority over him: he begins to feel that a punishment 
should have some relation to the motives of the child who commits 
the offence and that the most severe punishment is not necessarily 
the most just. To the five-year-old it appears that punishment must 
be expiatory: the offender must be made to suffer. To the ten-year- 
old punishment implies simple retribution: the offender must repair 

. the damage he has caused, return what he has taken or win back the 
trust and comradeship he has momentarily lost; his punishment 
should lie in the natural consequences of his act rather than in some 
kind of suffering arbitrarily inflicted on him by someone in authority. 
"The adult’s duty comes to be seen, not as vengeance but as illumina- 
tion. This dawn of a more mature attitude to the role of punishment 
in society Piaget regards as one of the important effects of the child’s 
free activities with others of his own age. Ultimately he acquires his 
sense of justice and Propriety not so much by incorporating the 
moral standards of the adults who have authority over him as by 
co-operating in work and play with his equals. The punishing 
teacher is thus either pandering to his pupil’s childish reverence for 
punishment and delaying his Progress towards a maturer attitude, or 
he is failing to recognise the fact that his pupil has already outgrown 
this early stage and can see in the punishment the inherent weakness 
of the punisher’s mode of action. 

The assertion, commonly made, that a school without any recog- 
nised system of punishments denies support to the young teacher is 
of questionable truth. Ultimately, as even the youngest student 
knows, every teacher has to learn to depend on himself, What he 
needs is not an unreliable reed on which to lean but a co-operative 
group of colleagues among whom to work. Teachers who decide 
to run their schools without any fixed system of punishments tend 
to identify themselves with one another's difficulties far more sym- 
pathetically and to discuss the whole basis of school discipline far 
more openly as a result of such a decision; having thrown away the 
rod and abandoned the kind of authoritarianism symbolised by 1t, 
they begin to regard the general standard of behaviour in the schoo! 
as something for which they are collectively responsible. Moreover, 
in schools where fundamental problems are examined in this way bY 
the staff, the same kind of thoughtful approach tends to be used in 
the classroom; pupils, too, are encouraged to assume responsibility 
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for their own conduct and to regard discipline as a community matter 
rather than as a crude tussle between adults and children. 

And so the decision to dispense with external punishments in- 
evitably leads to other decisions, perhaps not foreseen when the 
initial step is taken. It may prove necessary to review the whole 
structure and content of the curriculum and even to revolutionise 
existing methods of teaching certain subjects. The most heartening 
and instructive evidence which emerged from the 1952 Survey of 
Rewards and Punishments was that provided by thirteen schools (all 
of which had abolished corporal punishment before the survey was 
begun) which agreed to take part in a further investigation into the 
effects of such a course. In each of these schools some modification 
of the existing curriculum involving more co-operation and group 
planning had been introduced; subject matter was rearranged round 
projects, topics and centres of interest; group methods, activity 
methods and individual assignments were substituted for much of 
the old formal class teaching. These changes were considered by 

been instrumental in solving the disciplinary 


the teachers to have 
problems which, under the old régime, would have incurred corporal 


punishment. 
Reduction of authoritarianism, increase of communal responsi- 


bility, organisation of genuine team-work and development of internal 
leadership: these seem to follow naturally from the abandonment of 
punitive methods, in schools as in other institutions. Where the 
“dross of indifference” is replaced by kindled enthusiasm, discipline 
comes to be recognised as something which is inherent in the learning 
situation and ceases to depend on the class’s fear of its teacher. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN PARENT-STAFF 
GROUP DISCUSSION 


by M. L. KELLMER PRINGLE 


Lecturer in Education and Deputy Head of the Remedial Education Centre, 
University of Birmingham 


URING the past two decades increasing interest has been shown 
B methods of group therapy (1, 2, 3, 4, to mention a few of 

the many publications). Besides being economic in man- 
power, it is claimed that in group situations there are factors operating 
which have a therapeutic effect. At the same time there is some 
controversy about the effectiveness of this approach and whether it 
should be used side by side with, or to the exclusion of individual 
treatment. 

A brief account of parent-staff discussions which were recently 
started at the Remedial Education Centre! may be of interest since 
only few reports of such work in treatment centres for children has 
so far been published in this country (5, 6). The origin and com- 
position of the groups differed in some aspects from those used 
elsewhere. Firstly, they arose from a spontaneous demand by n 
parents themselves; secondly, in the majority of cases father a 
mothers attended together; thirdly, the group was comparatively 
large; lastly, several members of staff were present at each meeting. 

As in Child Guidance Clinics, the parents of children attending 
the Remedial Education Centre are regularly and individually seen 
by a psychiatric social worker. Following a suggestion made by her, 
a film evening was arranged to which both parents of all the 49 
children attending at the time were invited. Altogether 28 mothers 
and 19 fathers came. The films shown were “Children Learning by 
Experience", “Your Children's Play" and "Feeling of Hostility : 
The show was followed by discussion and tea. After the wr 1 
people had left, a group of some 14 parents remained for a furt! i 
hour. During this the character of the discussion changed, questio 


he 
.’ A full account of the aim and scope of the Remedial Education Centre of t . 
University of Birmingham Institute of Education can be found elsewhere Ti as 
Here 1t must suffice to say that it is concerned with research and training as W 
helping children who have severe educational difficulties, 
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and comments became more personal and everyone present took 
part. Then one father commented that though he had enjoyed the 
whole evening he had found the last part most useful and wondered 
whether “another meeting could be arranged without films, just 
talking”. From this suggestion, which was supported by the other 
parents, developed the discussion meetings described below. 
Meetings were held in the evenings at approximately monthly 
intervals, except for the Christmas and Easter vacations. It was 
considered that not fewer than 10 and not more than 18 parents, 
with not less than 2 members of staff would make a manageable 
participate. In practice it was difficult 
to anticipate how many of those invited would be able to attend 
owing to incalculable factors such as availability of child-minders, 
illness, the weather, etc. In addition to the 14 parents (of 8 children) 
who had suggested these meetings, the parents of 8 more children 
were included, so that for each meeting the fathers and mothers of 
16 Centre cases were invited. Though it was not necessary for all 5 
members of staff to be present, most attended because the meetings 
Table I). The group discussions were also used 
students taking the post-graduate Diploma in 
Educational Psychology to help them gain first-hand knowledge of 
the problems and attitudes of parents; one or two students attended 
as observers and the parents were told the reason for their presence. 


group allowing everyone to 


proved interesting ( 
in the training of 


TABLE I 
ATTENDANCE OF PARENTS AND STAFF 
Meetings Parents Staff 

Ist 14 5 
and 12 3 
3rd 16 4 
4th II 3 
5th 13 4 
6th 12 5 


Each meeting lasted well over two and a half hours. The staff 
had decided that a period of one and a half to two hours seemed 
mum, especially as some of the parents had long return journeys, 
reluctant to bring a meeting to a close when discussion 
was very lively. After the first meeting the writer made notes of the 
topics that had been discussed. It was then suggested to the parents 
that it might be useful in future to have a shorthand typist present 
to make a verbatim record. From these a brief resumé would be 


opti 
yet one was 
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prepared for the following meeting to remind the group of topics 
raised previously and a copy would be given to everyone present. 
The parents accepted this proposal and the secretary’s presence did 
not seem to make a difference to the spontaneity and frankness of 
the discussion. 

Perhaps the most salient feature of the group was the lack of 
homogeneity. The parents had widely different social, economic and 
cultural backgrounds; their children were of different ages and 
attended different schools; the range in mental ability was consider- 
able and in addition to educational difficulties the children showed a 
great variety of emotional problems (Table II). 

From time to time the staff considered whether it might be better 
to have groups of parents who had either a similar social and cultural 
background or whose children were of comparable ability or age. It 
was felt, however, that there were many advantages in keeping the 
groups "mixed" in every way: parents seemed interested to hear 
accounts of the advantages and shortcomings of schools other than 
those their own children were attending; discussing different schools 
also led to a consideration of the respective merits of modern and 
old-fashioned methods of education and discipline; the children $ 
educational difficulties—the one problem the group had in common 
—took on a different meaning and complexity when the parents 
realised that such problems were found among children from varying 
social and cultural milieus; lastly, the range of emotional and social 
difficulties accompanying or causing educational problems became 
apparent through the interchange of Opinion. f 

At every meeting each parent contributed something to the dis- 
cussion, while members of staff adopted a passive role, only ineei 
vening if directly questioned. A wide and varied range of questions 
was raised. These seemed to fall into three broad groups: (2) the 
aims of the Centre’s work, (b) problems of child-rearing, and (c) ue 
causes of educational difficulties. Below is a brief synopsis of the 
topics discussed grouped under these three headings: 


(a) The aims of the Centre’s work 
Aims and methods of the Centre. 


Children’s reaction to attending the Centre—why they talked Yo 


little about what happens there, although they obviously enjoYe 
coming. 


E B 1 r 
How and why children's attitudes to learning improve ape 
attendance at the Centre, 
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The aim of diagnosis at the Centre and the importance attached to 
heredity and environment respectively. 

How training is linked to the Centre’s work with children, and the 
role of the students in remedial work. 


(b) Problems of child-rearing 


The consequences of over-protection. 


Problems found with extremely intelligent children. ; 

Parental attitudes to mixing with "rough children"; are undesir- 
able habits contagious? : 

How to protect children from common dangers without making 
them over-anxious and over-dependent on adult support. 

The value of children's “crazes” (for collecting, train spotting, etc.) 

When parents should begin to consider the question of careers. i 

Why some children never mention at home anything that happens 
at school. 

Facts of life and how, why and what to tell children. d 

Imaginative confabulations, their psychological significance an 
how to deal with them. 

The educational value of promises and threats. 

Children’s sense of time and how to handle persistent lateness. 


(c) The causes of educational difficulties 

Factors causing difficulty in reading. 

The vicious circle created by persistent failure—knowing that 
parents and teacher regard one as a failure, resulting anxiety 4h 
further failure. d 

The special-place examination and its effects on parents an 
children. 

The advantages and disadvantages of comprehensive schools. R 

Difficulties in arithmetic and the factors that lead to a violen 
dislike for this subject. ble 

The link between a healthy degree of independence and favoura 
attitudes to learning. f 

Large classes and the lack of individual attention as causes A 
educational difficulties. The effects of an unsympathetic teacher © 
a sensitive child and how the parent can help. 

Scholastic success and self-confidence. 


; , ing the 
Some topics were brought up on several occasions. During E 
early meetings there had been a tendency for the parents tO 
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questions which the staff tried to throw back in the form of further 
questions for discussion. An analysis of the verbatim discussion 
records shows how during each meeting as well as during the whole 
series there was a growing willingness to be frank, controversial and 
even heated not only with one another but towards the staff. In- 
creasingly the parents began to offer their own opinions and advice 
to each other. It might be interesting to illustrate this by describing 


some incidents. 


n, but frustrated in his work, had proved 
difficult both in his interviews with the P.S.W. as well as in the group 
meetings. He remained resistive to suggestions and sceptical about the 
methods of the Centre suspecting them as being a “soft option" for his very 
intelligent son. The boy’s difficulties were due partly to uninspired teaching 
but mainly to the father’s constant unfavourable comparison with the 
conforming, less high-spirited and somewhat self-satisfied older sister. Both 
parents attended regularly but progress seemed slow. At the fourth dis- 
cussion meeting a newcomer to the group raised a problem which clearly 
showed an attitude similar to Mr L’s. Immediately Mr L spoke up using 
arguments and giving advice almost identical to that he had received so often 
himself. Of this he seemed unaware but he closed by saying: “My problem 
was very much like yours but now I realise where I have gone wrong." 
Coming from another parent the advice offered carried additional weight 
and conviction. 

Mrs B (see Table II) had grossly over-protected her son who had re- 
mained very dependent on her, unable to mix with other boys and very 
retarded in all school work. The question of children picking up undesirable 
accents or slang at school and whether parents should do anything deliber- 
ately to counteract this, was being discussed when Mrs B said: “My biggest 
objection to following your advice (i.e. the P.S.W.’s) is just this: I cannot 
see any good from letting my Billy mix with the sort of children there are 
at his school." Mr I: “But can you prevent a child from mixing at school?” 
Mrs B: “Fortunately I need not do anything, my Billy is far too sensible to 
want to mix with such children." Mrs M: “What sort of children? Mrs B: 
“They always just go around in gangs, use bad language and play stupid 
games." Mr K: “Surely there must be some children with whom your boy 
would like to play?" Mrs B: “We are such good friends and I can so much 
share his interests, I don't think he wants any.” Mr H: “I think a child 
needs the company of his own age however well he gets on with grown-ups. 
J used to worry about bad language but I can see with my oldest—he is just 
12 now—he knows when to speak properly and when not to because other 
boys would laugh at him for talking posh.” Mrs B: “Well, of course he 
mixes with other boys when he is at school but he does not want to make 
proper pals with them.” Here the P.S.W. suggested that Billy had very 
little opportunity for mixing since mother took him and fetched him from 
school. Mrs O: “Do you live far from his school?" Mrs B: “No, but I 
happen to pass the school in the mornings and afternoon so I might as well 


Mr L (see Table II) an able ma 
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call for him and we like this walk together." Mrs D: “Don’t the other boys 
laugh at him still being fetched?" Mrs B (somewhat heated): “But I told 
you, I don't fetch him.” Mr G: "I had a cousin who as a boy was always 
buried in books, got a scholarship to Oxford, but never mixed with other 


One last example: 

The causes of bright children’s difficulties in arithmetic were being 
discussed and the reasons why parents are so often unable to help. Then 
Mr F who had been very quiet throughout the evening suddenly burst out: 
“It almost seems as if you were talking about our Tom.” The P.S.W. had 
only met this father at the initial interview but mother had often reported 
that father could not see why the boy was so hopeless in arithmetic when we 


had told them he was mentally very able. Listening to other parents seemed 
to have given Mr F new insight and reassurance, 


Although our experiment with parent-staff group discussions 1S 
in its early stages, certain aspects have already emerged. During 
these meetings new facets of the parents’ personality became apparent, 
and as many fathers came along to the group meetings, the attitude 
of the parents towards each other could be observed. People from 
very different social, cultural and economic levels were brought 
together and from an interchange of opinions became aware of the 
different standards of behaviour and achievement expected of chil de 
ren in different homes, This helped to put their own problems 1n 
perspective. Remarks such as “I don’t have this trouble” or “that 
sort of thing never worries me” clearly indicated this. In this way 
parents taught each other to appreciate their various problems from 
a different point of view. The fact that emotional and educationa 
difficulties occurred in the university lecturer's home as much as in 
the butcher's, seemed to lessen parental feelings of guilt, shame an' 

failure. The Presence of the staff was felt to be essential by the 
parents. When it proved difficult to fit in one more meeting betore 
the end of the session, it was suggested to the parents that they might 
like to meet once by themselves. This idea was rejected unanimously. 
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An opportunity was provided for the more educated and intelli- 
gent parents to voice their resentment against being offered a host 
of often conflicting expert advice in the press, wireless, women’s 
journals, etc., which made them feel insecure and incompetent. 
Similarly there was shared amusement and reassuring insight gained 
from a member of staff’s quoting various sayings which showed that 
concern over the alleged inadequacy of child-rearing practices has a 
long and dignified history reaching back to Plato and Aristophanes. 

Lastly, this method of group discussion might be found useful 
in Child Guidance Clinics and Centres, in ante-natal and welfare 
Clinics and in schools, not only for parents whose children are being 
treated but also as a method for prevention and early detection of 
difficulties. It is economical in man-power since one or two members 
of staff can run a group of 12-16 parents. The complaint is frequently 
voiced by those who believe in and run parent-teacher organisations, | 
that the parents of problem children—the very ones who ought to 
e—rarely attend. An invitation to discuss their children’s school 
problemis with the class teacher and headmaster might be a stronger 
inducement to such parents than an invitation to listen to an educa- 


tional talk, however well-known the speaker. 


com 
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POEMS BY ADOLESCENTS 


by KENNETH FELL 
Head of the English Department, Great Barr Comprehensive School, 
Birmingham 


might not be everywhere acceptable. If reconciliation lies 
simply in finding a different term, there is no point in quarrelling. 
But if the opposition is more uncompromising, there is. 

I can think of three categories of objectors. First, there are bs 
who are, if the truth were known, hankering after the familiar lan 3 
marks of rhyme and certain rhythms, notably iambic; despite Sidnei 
words, “it is not riming and versing that maketh a poet, no mo h 
than a long gown maketh an advocate," as well as the host of Englis 
poems without these features. of 

But this I mention only in passing, for the second Lp id 
objectors (on a higher plane) would include the absence of iambi 
couplets as a mere matter of course along with the whole range 
missing technical subtleties; which, on their behalf, I will pR 
but not analyse, with the opening of Francis Thompson’s Orient Ode: 


[Eri have suggested that the label “poems by adolescents 


Lo, in the sanctuaried East, 

Day, a dedicated priest 

In all his robes pontifical exprest, 
Lifteth slowly, lifteth sweetly, 

From out its Orient tabernacle drawn, 
Yon orbed sacrament confest 


Which sprinkles benediction through the dawn; 
j : g : :mplicity of 
and with the ostensible, but not more easily attainable, simplicity °% 


Throw away Thy rod, 
Throw away Thy wrath; 
O my God, 
Take the gentle path; 
and: 


Fear at my heart, as at a cup, 
My life-blood seemed to sip! 


ure 
—to say nothing of the enrichment wrought throughout mat 
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poetry by thematic interplay. Such objectors could find virtually no 
formalistic traits common to finished adult poetry and the examples 
of children’s work to be quoted. 

But poetry may assume different forms corresponding to different 
phases of human life, which is not a fixed point of perfection, but a 
process. Adolescent is, by definition, not adult, and it is vain to 
expect the finished product from the unfinished producer. In fact, 
rigid and premature insistence on adult poetic patterns can, by sheer 
difficulty and irrelevance, stamp out or by-pass many attempts by 
people growing up to convey their genuine reactions to experience. 
Even gifted pupils, for whom exercises in prosody may be of value, 
find it hard to handle their real preoccupations if they have to satisfy 
formalistic requirements as well; while the others certainly cannot 
look in their hearts and write if they are distracted by a search not 
for the words that express their feelings, but for those that rhyme. 
So distracted, they are, more than under freer conditions of com- 
position, prone to be seduced by banality or expediency. So much 
writing by adolescents has to be for practice in the rules, or for 
measuring one attainment against others, that writing for the sake of 
g the writer wants to say is neglected. In trying to 


saying somethin 
provide for this with ordinary, and even poorly endowed, adolescents, 
I find that the waiving of overwhelming adult conventions helps. 


Often, indeed, those for whom the idea of self-expression in words 
has become quite alien can be encouraged in this way. At any rate, 
the alternative to this sort of adolescent poetry is rarely something 
Miltonic, but, if not silence, jingles; and exercises in verse are not 
the required complement to exercises in prose. 

As for giving a rigid definition against which to measure examples, 
I do not think it is a good idea. The quintessence of poetry is harder 
to define than it is to distil. A poet, himself, to quote Sidney again, 
“beginneth not with obscure definitions, which must blur the margent 
with interpretations, and load the memory with doubtfulness. For 
a working definition, I suggest, however, the beginning of Professor 
G. Bullough's Trend of Modern Poetry (Oliver and Boyd, 1934): 
“Poetry is at once the poet's reaction to the world without and the 
verbal harmony imposed upon it by his imagination." Much har- 
mony dwells beyond the frontier of imitating the externals of adult 
poems, and the reaction of the young poet to the fleeting world of 
youth is full of interest, and it helps to mitigate, or supplement, the 
familiar attitudes of repugnance, humorous condescension, or weary 
tolerance towards this important part of human life. 
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If, as I envisage, the third group of objectors chooses to deny 
that the poems to be quoted are a faithful reflex of youthful attitudes 
and emotions, it is hard to refute them. For it always is hard to tell 
whether the thing has found its entry unimpaired into the word, as, 
in a way, Thel’s Motto suggests: 

Can Wisdom be put in a silver rod? 

Or Love in a golden bowl? 
At the worst, I should have to take what comfort I could from 
Tennyson: ` 


And it was but a dream, yet it yielded a dear delight. 


- And I should have to begin all over again. Pupils themselves, how- 
ever, rarely doubt that it is poetry they are writing. 

Though I have seen some thousands of poems by adolescents, I 
do not yet know much about the subject—where it might lead, 
especially. A teacher is not often in a position to survey the destiny 
of his pupils. Their communion is temporary. Classes come, - 
are seen for about three hours a week till the school year ends, an: 
then they go. As he mingles with his fellows, however, every pupil 
has his own soul and history, and it is to these that the posti 
activity is directed, rather than to the priming with knowledge o 
Skills and processes so necessary in most lessons; though, of course, 
anyone trying hard to transform his thoughts and feelings into words 
is having a genuine literary experience. For a short time, the n- 
of teacher and taught are reversed, to enable the poet-pupil to impar 
to the teacher-reader his feelings about something, in the way, e 
instance, that Keats imparts his despair at transience when his ow 
doomed being cannot unite with the nightingale’s immortal song: né 

In addition to a dispensation from adult metrical precedents, t. 
conditions in which secondary school groups seem to respond quite 
naturally to the instruction to write a poem are: a quiet atmosphere, 
suitable stimuli, respect for the modes of thought and feeling i 
young people, a genuine personal belief that poetry is the p 
medium for the tussle to turn life into words, the safeguarding p 
good standards of conduct and attitude to work, and a consisten 
handling of other aspects of English teaching. to 

In considering the various ways of arranging for gao al 
write poems, perhaps the best classification to adopt is: (1) Individi 
and (2) General. As work develops, these coalesce and diverge- the 

In the first, a more personal relationship develops between ces; 
Pupil and the teacher, who may often have to enter the experien 
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from which, once first-hand writing is being fostered, many pupils 
work; not that the teacher using poetry-writing can live the lives or 
settle the problems of his often intensely confessional poets, but that, 
in the words of Ronald Bottrall, he can be made aware that, behind 
the appearance of waywardness or mediocrity, 
The soul has precipices, slippery footholds. 

The rather lengthy and intimate accounts needed to depict such 
experiences would, however, be inappropriate to a short article in. 


Educational Review. 
So I come now to the second classification, entailing a summary 


of the various ways of trying to create a conducive atmosphere, so 
that poems by all the members of a class result. In presenting lessons 
to a class, I have so far found the following five approaches to be 


worthwhile. 

(1) Poems or prose extracts, discussed and undiscussed. Poems I 
often put on the blackboard for the class to copy down as beautifully 
as they can in their exercise books. Examples: The Shell Part I by 
James Stephens; the poet imagines a scene that arises when he puts 
a sea-shell to his ears, the class being asked to do the same. Stopping 
by Woods on a Snowy Evening by Robert Frost; any group of words, 
of which there are many, suitable for a title may be selected from the 
poem. Hunger by Laurence Binyon; other one-word titles are 
offered: “Thirst”, “Disease”, "Poverty", “Love”, “Jealousy”, 
“Hate”, “Cold”, “Speed”. Egypt's Might Is Tumbled Down by Mary 
Coleridge; the pretentious aspects of the ancient civilisations pass 
away, the fragile, tender thing, the unexpressed dreams of children, 
“these remain": what are they? And in various ways: Sonnet 15 by 
Shakespeare; parts of Jonah and the Whale by Viola Meynell; 
Proverbs VI 16-19; The Song of All Creation (Anonymous); Warning, 
Breakdown, and Wish by Eithne Tabor; War P. oer by Sidney Keyes; 
62 in Gitanjali by Rabindranath Tagore; To a Fish by Leigh Hunt; 
The Poet by W. H. Davies; and Breakfast by Jacques Prevert, trans- 
lated by Margaret Crosland in poetry and poverty number three. 

(2) Pictures, of good quality and stimulating. Most of mine I 
cut from Amateur Photographer, and mount on thin, coloured card- 


board supplied by the Art Department. A f 
(3) Stories read aloud, followed by the provision of a list of titles, 


sometimes obtained from the text, itself. Examples: Do Seek Their 
Meat From God by C. G. D. Roberts from Animal Stories (The 
Kings Treasuries of English Literature, 27, Dent): “In the Ravine”, 
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"Wild Life", "Jungle Shadows", "Rescue", “Fear”, “Children”, 
“The Mind of the Creator”, “Somethin’s Gotta Go". The Canterville 
Ghost by Oscar Wilde: “The Garden of Death”, “A Prayer for the 
Ghost", "Journey with the Ghost", “The Inexperienced Ghost" 
(after H. G. Wells). The Facts in the Case of M. Valdemar and 
Ligeia by Edgar Allan Poe: “The Tapestry Chamber”, “The Turret 
Room”, “The Long Night”, “The Wait”, “The Search”, “The 
Unattainable Ideal”, “Conflict”, “The Power of Destiny”. The 
Children’s Life of the Bee by Maurice Maeterlinck, arranged by 
Alfred Sutro and Herschel Williams (The Kings Treasuries of Litera- 
ture, 222, Dent): “The Ideal City”, “The Palace of Honey”, “The 
Sacrifice”, “The Return", "Bereavement", "Summer Journey". 
The Hunter by Olive Schreiner and The Bottle Imp by Robert Louis 
Stevenson, from both of which numerous titles may be transcribed. 
Two examples from each: “Night in His Heart”, “The Valleys of 
Superstition” and “The Balconies by Lamplight" and “Great was 
their Joy". 

(4) Introductions of various kinds, scene settings, and so on. F or 
instance, to talk about the runner-up in sport, who feels both pride 
in his performance and bitter disappointment at not being the 
actual winner, 

(5) Provision of titles, such as “Through a Window”, “They 
Come to Me”, “Never”, “Fever”, “Music at Night", “Cathedral”, 
“Clouds”, “A Different World”, “Shipwreck”, “Tramp”, “Fancy 
Dress Ball", "Nightmare", "Flower-Seller", “In the Firelight”, 
"Kiss of Death”, and so on. 


I now proceed to Copy out, exactly as they were written, eee 
poems by adolescents, F irst, however, I should like to do two iine 
to emphasise that the aim of poetry-writing is not to unearth infan 
prodigies and parade them for admiration; and to pay tribute to my 
colleague, Mr LG Beckett, whose pupils were already producing 
poems while I was still cobbling my theories together. 


. i: 
Of the writers represented, those aged rr-12.4 are of Mor 
known as Brammar, and the rest secondary modern, school cali 


THE PALACE OF HONEY 
(Girl, 13 +) 
To wander alone in a palace of gold 
To look up and see the mighty walls glistening above me- 


— ia 
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The palace is silent as if an emptinous 
has creeped in and installed itself 


in the mighty walls. 


Below in their rooms of state 


the princesses silently sleep. 
Knowing not of the fate they are threatened with. 


Inside the palace I wander 


Where the sun no longer shines. 
But over the House leans the shadow of death. 


THE SACRIFICE 
(Girl, 13 +) 
What could be more touching 
‘Than the sacrifice of a child for its mother 


This certain five year old 


Had a string of beads 
But what could her mother have for her birthday 


Something had to be found 
Suddenly came the solution to the child so kind, yet small 
The beads! The beads! 


Oh what a delight 
To have found the answer to the question 


So what I ask again could be more 
beautiful than the sacrifice of a child 
for its mother. 


MY HORSE 
(Boy, 12 +) 


My little horse is a palomino gay, 
Golden, with tail and mane of white. 
Galloping and trotting, a monarch so fine 
That I feel humble when riding on him. 


You can talk of other horses than mine, 


Arabs, chestnuts, hunters and bays. 
But I'll remain faithful to my golden pal 
With the white mane and tail and fiery grace. 


Rearing and curveting in manner so fine 

He seems to my poor human mind 

A god, a king in the shape of a horse, 

Clothed in gold and trimmed with white ermine. 


a 
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He’s my pal so loyal and true, 

Staying by my side while others leave 

Some say a dogs more loyal than he 

But, friend, there’s no-one more loyal than thee 


If he were to die it would break my heart 
For no-one could ever take thy place, 

Oh, glad am I to have for a friend 

A palamino with a heart and a coat of gold 


THE COCK FIGHT 
(Girl, 14 +) 


As I sat in the arena watching this most tragic scence 
For creatures of the Lord our Father, 

Are brought forth here together 

To make the sacrifice of pledging up 

their lives for humans to gaze. 


^N 


For this means destruction for these poor creatures 
Who are at this moment ready to die, 

For the most hatred humans who rule this earth 
But now these animals will have 

an eternal life awaiting them. 


A QUARREL 
(Girl, 16 +) 


One cold night, as I sat reading a book, sa 

All curled up in front of the fires which was throwing up flames of yellov 
and reds, 

My father said I was to let the cat, 

Who was, sitting peacefully washing itself on the rug infront of the fire 

I did not hear him ask me the first time, so he threw a book at me, d 

So as to lose my place in the book I was reading, the book also disturbe 
the cat. 

Before I could get up of the chair, the cat was allready at the door. Her 

I walk slowly towards him, so as to apologise to him for what my fath 
had done, 

Then I opened the door and let him out. 

When I returned to me seat, there was a deathly silence, 

Even the fire did not crackle, ok. 

When I had settled myself down again and had found my place in the bogs 

My father suddenly shouted “You read too much,” na dati 

Which startled me a great deal, and I was so annoyed with him t 
shouted back dE 

“I do not, anyway you're lazy and you could just as well have let the cat 0U 


» 
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24 As I said these words I saw his eyes light up, as if, 
He would have liked to have murdered me, but instead, 
He just grabbed the poker and pulled the fire together. 


After which he replied. “Mind your own business, I 
Earn all the money here and so I need a rest when I get home, you do 


nothing.” 
I immediately told him that I was treated like a maid, and stalked off to bed. 


Next morning no one spoke and no one ate any breakfast. 
That evening though my father gave me five shillings, 


Which showed that everything was forgotten, so everyone was happy. 


THE TURRET ROOM 
(Girl, 16 +) 


rd 


Way up the winding stairs, 
There lies a room, the Turret Room 
The room that has seen many generations 
Of children and adults 
In days gone by 
A lady in flowing robes, and gentle air, 
Looks accross the undulating plain, 
For her lover. 
When he comes, he runs up the stairs, 
And the little room sees a reunion, 
A reunion so brief, 
For the lover rides to war; 
And death. 
A little child plays in the room. 
With dolls and other childish things, 
And laughter bubbles from its lips 
As uncaring as the dog at its feet. 
As the child grows older 
The room changes, 
Its mellow wood and dark corners 
Are cover and hidden 
4 By bright and feminine things. 
Then, one night, with music down below 
The child becomes a woman, 
As she dresses for her first ball, 
And the room feels sad 
Knowing it will miss the innocent play. 
Time marches on, and the room changes 
1 Its occupant this time, 
A little servant girl, sad and lonely. 
Every night she cries into her rough pillow 
Longing to be home with her mother. 
The rurret room tries to comfort her 


But its old and wise walls, 
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Frightens the little servant. 

One day, the girl is happy and gay, 

She packs her few belongings, 

Runs down the stairs 

Into the arms of the mother so longed for, 
Again the small room is empty, 

It remembers the sad and happy things. 
The old boards creaking 

In the unaccustomed emptyness. 

There’s lots of noise on the stairs, 

The door burst open 

And the draught disturbs the sleeping room. 
The creators of this disturbance 

Are two young boys, 

With criket bats and footballs 

They turn the room into a playroom, 

They hang pennants and pictures on the wall 
The window is thrown open 

And the stale air is chashed out. 


HUNGARY, 1956 
(Girl, 11 +) 


The tanks, and guns line the streets, 

As the refugees trudge slowly to freedom, 
Carrying their children in their arms, 
Hoping and praying for themselves and 
their families, 

To reach a country of freedom and joy 


The children are sent to Austria and 
freedom, 

Hugging their few belongings, like gold, 
The Russians, mean, and heartless 

Killing in the hundreds the folk of the cities, 
Bombing their homes and killing their 
‘soldiers’. 


Men and women fight for their rights 
Their courage and deaths astounding 
the world. 

Some are killed on the long walk to 
freedom, 

Others get through with a wound or 
small injury, 


Hungerians defenceless and tired stumble 
through what seems a nightmare, 
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Still exhausted from their long walk to 
freedom 

"They reach a place of safety 

But sleep on the thought of their 


country's danger 


A WEARY TIME 
(Girl, 11 +) 


It is a weary time, 
When you have to wait, 
for parents who aren't ready, 


When you go out. 


They tell you calmly 


Don't be slow, 
And you are always ready first, 


You sit and grumble you'll be 


late, 
Until at last they're ready. 


‘BRUM’ 
(Boy, 11 +) 


Oh this sooty city 
which I can calmly 
compare with any ot 
world 

It’s towers 

It’s chimneys 
It’s soot. 

It all helps to ma 
what it is 

I wouldn't change 
my home town for 
All the Americanes 
in Piccadily Circus 
For ‘Brum’ to me 
is life, is heart, is soul, 
is paradise for me. 


her city in the 


ke ‘Brum’ 


THE WHITE STEPS OF HEAVEN 


(Girl, 13 +) 
Up and up J walked, 


Going higher every step. 
Until at last I reached my haven, 
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The picture of my thoughts, 

That wonderful place called Heaven. 
With the angels singing to our Lord 
I felt like an introuder, 

There amoung the Glory 

So once again I descended 

Down, the White Steps of Heaven. 


THE FALLEN LEAVES 
(Boy, 12 +) 
Fliter Fluter down they come. 
Just like jigantic snow flackes. 
On an outward jerny bound. 
Some come to a sticky end. 


They get burnt as the road sweeper casts them 
into the fire. 


But others live a second life of beuty. 


Making coulered decorations for christmas trees. 


Some seem to follow buses cars and lorries. 
As they speed upon their way. 

But when the wind from them stops they. 
stay untill another passes by. 

The winds soon help them on their way. 
But after a few months of travelling. 
They all seem to dissapear. 

And make way for new ones. 

I’ve often wondered where they go, 

But i’m afraid noone knows. 

The general belief is that they wither 

But I think somewhere they have a 
churchyard. 


FROM FISH TO MAN 
(Boy, 13 +) 
A thing of beauty I am. 


Gracefully gliding in and out of the wavering weeds, 


The rainbow is imprinted upon my back. 
A race of beauty are we. 

We eat out of the shimmering seas 

No table is bigger, 

And man that noisy and ugly creature, 
We fear him not. 

He tries to tempt us with rod and line, 
Swinging a feast before our eyes 

But a giant of steel warns us away, 

To some far away spot. 

Where no man plaugues us. 


cal 


M 


L 
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THE CRAFTSMAN 
(Boy, 14+) 


As I walked through Birmingham town 


Unoticed by a soul 
Amongst the hustle and bustle of the town 


I was, a single one 


But inside me I have a secret 
A good and wonderful ambision 
I wish to be a craftsman 

A craftsman of long ago. 


But who would think of it 
Me, one ordinary person to fight the battles of life, alone 


INWARD FEELINGS 
(Boy, 14 +) 


I feel that inside of me, 
I am a man of kindness. 
I like to help if I can 
And please my own folk. 


Another thing I like to do, 


Is play the game in sports. 
I do as I am told by the man in charge 
And now that cricket is here I like to play the game. 


ike, 

I don't like, 
tead of my sc 
y work, and en 


But after all the things I 1 
These are the things that 
Such as thinking of sport ins 
And as it happens I forget ™ 


hool work, 
d up in the middle. 


Of all the daft things I do 

I can't help liking sport better than my school work. 
And as I used to finish at the top 1n the exams 

I have gone down from 1oth 18th 22nd in this school 
But at my other school I finished 2nd 1st 1st and 4th. 


I feel that I am faithfull as well 
To my mother and father ] 
And to the football club Aston Villa 


Even though they finished 2oth I will still be cheering them. 
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ALONE 
(Boy, 13 +) 
It is terrible to be alone in a dark dark room, 
Where the silence is deadly and nothing stirs; 
There is none but your self to think of the outside world; 


People are so happy, but you are so sad and have none 
to look after you. 


Dawn breacks through the white soft coluds, 
They seem to greet everyone but your self; 

All the children skip and play they’re so happy, 
Everybody’s so happy but me. 


GARDEN OF BIRDS 
(Boy, 14 +) 
Oh meloncoly space, where nature blloms not, 
Where the tiny birds find no rest, 
Where their colours should be sparking in the sun, 


: l 
Where birds cannot chant their heart with beaty to the tired sou 
Oh birdless garden: meloncholy space. 


So innocent, so helpless, so very very sweat, 

A creature so feeble and yet so very very fine 

So richly hath he painted thee, 

And made the old in heart raise upthemselves to thee, 
Oh birdless garden: meloncholy space. 


Tis the morning once again, so bright the sun, 
So fresh the world, but without one 

To sing so sweetly, to join his great fleet, 
Would not be the very bliss, 

That this morning is to me. 


Oh birdless garden, barren, solitude it is. 
But Oh Bird arrayed garden, 

So full of lovlieness 
To last me till I die, 
Anough sweat voices to save me from the howling sea 
Enough friends to give my soul utter liberty and joy- 
Oh Birdless garden: meloncoly space. 


INSTITUTE NEWS 


I. Tue INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 


The Library 

The Institute Library has moved into a new building situated in the 
garden at the rear of Institute House. The major advantage of the move is 
that more room is available, not only for the book-stock, but for those who 
wish to use the library for quiet reading and study. It is hoped that readers 
will take advantage of these increased facilities. "The book-stock totals 
almost 11,000 volumes, and, for most purposes, a direct examination of 
thé books on a particular subject is the most fruitful approach. 

Any teacher carrying out advanced study within the field of education 
in general (not necessarily in connexion with a formal qualification) is 
entitled to borrow from the library, and it is also open to teachers in the 
area to use the information service, which specialises in the provision of 
reading lists and bibliographical information on subjects connected with 


education. 


IL Tur UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Course for Training Teachers of Blind Children 

The Course at Birmingham University for training teachers of blind 
children, the first of its kind in the British Isles, began this session with a 
small but very enthusiastic group of four students. All had had previous 


teaching experience, but only one in a school for the blind. 

It was a first essential that students should become thoroughly acquain- 
ted with blind children so that they would quickly be able to accept a 
child who happened to be blind as ordinarily as any other. With this in 
view, early visits to all the schools for the blind in the Midlands were 
planned, and it was arranged for students to spend at least one half-day 
per week observing and teaching at the school of the Birmingham Royal 
Institution for the Blind, Lickey Grange, Bromsgrove. It is significant 
that, before the end of the first month, the students requested that visits 
to schools for the blind even farther afield should be arranged. Visits will 
be made not only to these schools far and near, but also to other types of 
special schools, as well as to normal nursery, primary, modern secondary 
and grammar schools. A teaching practice of at least a month in a school 
for the blind will be arranged. Students will also be given opportunities 
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of administering under supervision the new Williams Intelligence Test 
Scale for blind and partially-sighted children. 

The study of Braille by the first group of students has made good 
progress. One of the aims of the course is that students should become pro- 
ficient in the reading and writing of Braille quickly, so that a great deal of 
practice can be gained in the teaching of this essential medium. 

A valuable feature of the Course is the series of weekly lectures on the 
medical, sociological and educational aspects of the study of the blind and 
on current research. These are being given by visiting specialist lecturers 
from various parts of the country. ! 

As well as attending lectures on the psychological aspects of blindness, 
students are able to take advantage of the lectures on general educational 
and social PSychology and on child study, arranged for senior students 
taking other courses in the Department of Education. 


III. Tue TRAINING COLLEGES 
Anstey College of Physical Education 


; ; 
During 1956 we were concerned with an experiment which is nos 
perhaps sufficiently advanced to be reported on. We have been conscious 
of the need to reorientate the course to make clear to all students how the 
various aspects of physical work, anatomy, physiology and education 
complement each other and are facets of a larger whole, the purpose ° 
which is the full development of children. 

The main obstacles to attaining this unitary conception seemed to a 
two: the compartmental approach to knowledge has made it difficult | s 
students to find connecting links between the theoretical and b. é 
subjects taken in a Physical Education college; and the lack of bnew 
of other people’s ways of life and the rigidity of our own patterns © ake 
haviour are such that the majority of students find it difficult to m4 
contact with children, " se 

We have therefore evolved an introductory course to cope with ome 
difficulties, A pre-physiology course attempts to pick out the ur 
features of man's derivation from, and relationship with, his enyiton cid 
It touches upon the physiological development of life and shows how 5 
material of such subjects as chemistry, physics and biology —— is 
the genesis and development of human beings. A pre-education S ROTE 
concerned with the development of children under different socia’ the 
ditions. Contrasting social settings are chosen to show how wide imilar 
range of modification in ability and personality when children of "whole 
innate tendencies are subjected to different social pressures. Jg within 
is an attempt to introduce the student to two main ideas: firstly, that V nay: 
the limits of innate ability, we are what our society makes us; MR, its 
that each society chooses à more or less limited pattern in which only 
members are trained. Tt follows that children's development can 
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proceed satisfactorily if we so choose our educational principles and method 
that each individual can develop as fully as possible before adult specialisa- 
tion limits the field of his mental, social and physical activities. 

During the same half-term the students visit and take part in the work 
of all kinds of clubs, play-centres, schools and nurseries catering for 
children of very different types, in situations where their individual 
abilities and attitudes are expressed with some degree of freedom. The 
study of real life in out-of-school situations shocks the students out of 
their assumptions so that they begin to see life through other people's 
eyes, and, in the process, to think about the dogmas they have hitherto 
accepted without question. 

The attitudes of various societies can be effectively studied in dance, 
and a brief experience of the characteristics of several national dances 
illustrates, in a different medium, the points which are being emphasised 
in the rest of the introductory course. 

So far the course shows signs of producing students with a much more 
accurate and practical knowledge of children’s needs as well as an increased 
sympathy with them. This improved contact has already influenced 


teaching beneficially. 


City of Coventry Training College 
We had hoped to mark the opening of the session 1956-57 by taking 
over the new classroom block and the second of the halls of residence, but 
delays in building operations made this impossible. We were obliged to 
wait until half-term before taking possession of the upper floors of the 
classroom block, having come to an agreement with the builders—on the 
principle of peaceful co-existence—which left them in occupation of the 
ground floor. However, the hall of residence was handed over simultan- 
eously and completely. It has been named “Bericote”, after one of the 
lost villages in the forest of Arden, a name we think both pleasing in itself 
and appropriate to stand beside that of the first completed hostel, “Arden”. 
These changes in accommodation make it clearer than ever that the end 

of the old blocks is in sight. , 
x i autumn E 1956, we introduced into the Background 
dealing with Myth and Story, and 


Course for Infant Teachers a section : 1 
this prompted us to invite Miss Christina Hole, the writer on folklore, to 
be the first visiting lecturer to the college this session; she spoke on 
*Folklore and History". End of term arrangements included a concert 


by the Beaufort Trio, a production by the students of He That Should Come 


by Dorothy Sayers, and a carol service. 


Dudley Training College 
The annual College Open D 
On the first day some 500 pup! 


Days were held on 4th and sth July 1956. 
]s from the upper forms of the grammar 
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schools attended, and on the second day some 1500 teachers, educationists 
and parents of students. Performances of Modern Dance and Physical 
Education were held in the College grounds and of Drama and Music in 
the College Hall. A special feature on this occasion was an exhibition 
illustrating ten years of College history. i 

The Introductory Course for incoming students was held during the 
first ten days of the autumn session, and the theme was “Learning and 
Teaching”. Lectures to the whole year group were followed by dirae 
in leaderless groups which prepared questions of general interest to * 
dealt with in the Open Forum. Visits were paid to local factories, schoo d | 
museums, libraries and features of geological interest in the neighbourhood. | 
This course fulfils the function of introducing students to each other, B 
all members of the College staff, and to the new arca in which they W! 
spend the next two years. 

The College has recently taken the initiative in endeavouring to set SH ! 
a branch in Dudley of the Institute of Christian Education. A preliminsss 
meeting was held at the College and it seems likely that the branch ee 
command a considerable degree of support from teachers and head tea , 
in the neighbourhood. s into 

The Social Studies Department is continuing its investigations à 
the attitudes of flat-dwellers and is now turning its attention to the pi 
block of flats recently opened by Wolverhampton Corporation at Seis in 
A previous survey dealt with flat-dwellers in urban conditions, 2n Ea 
projected'survey will investigate the attitudes of people removed rs 5 
urban area now occupying flats in a rural district. The departi ie 
collaborating with the Wolverhampton Housing Committee in this ve? 
and a report will be made to it in due course. E pjects 

The pilot Supplementary Course for teachers of Commercial SUA 
began in the autumn session of 1956 with eleven practising teach N is 
were seconded by their local Authorities for this purpose. I he “City of | 
of an experimental nature and the active co-operation of the d that | 
Birmingham College of Commerce has been enlisted. It is hope to the | 
through this course the Coilege may make a significant contribution nica 
building up of Commercial Departments in secondary modern, tech 
and comprehensive schools. 

During 1956 the men’s Physical Education Department ore RUN 
special coaching courses in conjunction with the Football A ANE y] 
The Lawn Tennis Association, the Middlesex Cricket Club, dre urses ? | 
Union and the Royal Life Saving Society. As a result of these wh hes Í 
large number of men students leave thi C "legc as qualified MA 
various branches of games and athletics. Now that the acd i 
fields have come into full commission it is hoped that this WO” 
suitably extended. ive visits 

In the autumn term, 1956, the College was pleased to but i old 
the new Broadway Hall of Residence from Dr Aitken, the Vice- 


nised 


to” 
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of Birmingham University and Dr Logan, the Principal of Londoni Ga 
, versity, together with the Clerk of the Court of London University. 


The Malayan Teachers’ College 

The first year students, newly arrived from Malaya, have very quickly 
settled into the life and work of the College. The main events of the 
autumn term, 1956, were: a visit from H.H. the Sultan of Pahang and his 
suite; the celebration of the Hindu festival of Deepavali; and two per- 
formances of Electra by the Brinsford Dramatic Society. 

During November 1956 each of the forty experienced teachers taking 
the “Trainers’ Course” spent a week as the guest of another training college 
to study methods and make fresh friends. The second year students 
completed the autumn term with three weeks’ teaching practice in second- 
ary grammar and secondary modern schools. For many of them this meant 
going as far as Shrewsbury, Evesham and Uttoxeter, and living away from 


Brinsford. 


Saltley Training College 
During the autumn term, 1956, the second year students undertook an 
extended teaching practice lasting for the complete term. It was thought 
that this might relieve the difficulties of the schools, to a small extent, in 
view of the shortage of teachers in Birmingham, and also provide useful 
experience as to the practicability and value of a long period of teaching 
practice in a three year course when that is eventually established. 

The College again has a small group of overseas students sent for a 
special one-year course by the Colonial Office. They are all experienced 
teachers and come from as far afield as Barbados, Cyprus and Sarawak. 
Two students from Cyprus are taking a two-year course in Handicraft. 

The total number of students in the first year of the normal two-year 
course is rather larger than usual, and includes a greater number of non- 
residents. This is the result of a definite policy of admitting as many local 
candidates as possible, as some contribution to more permanent relief of 
the shortage of teachers in Birmingham, since it may be assumed that 
local men will in most cases seek posts 1n their own neighbourhood. 


City of Worcester Training College 
Miss M. R. Goodison, B.A., who succeeded Miss K. E. Hardy, M.A., 


B.Litt., as Vice-Principal has now taken up her duties. 
During 1956 the Gymnasium was substantially enlarged, and a new 


Rural Studies Practical Roo's' was completed. | ) 
In September 1957 two Supplementary Courses, 1n Mathematics and 
in Science, are to begin at the College. 
In July 1956 the Dramatic Society gave a very successful performance 
of The Beaux’ Stratagem, followed in the autumn term by its usual Festival 


of Shorter Plays. 
F 
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Jan Rosol gave another recital of French songs in November. 

During the summer vacation courses were held in the College by the 
Ministry of Education (Livestock Keeping in Schools) and by the Horti- 
culture in Education Association. 

The College is actively co-operating with the City of Worcester’s 
Society for the Advancement of Music and the Arts in an effort to build 
a small theatre and Arts Centre. Worcester’s only theatre has now been 
closed for two years. 


IV. Loca EDUCATION AUTHORITIES 
Coventry 


Like many other Authorities in the Midlands, Coventry experiences 
anxiety about teaching staff. The rapid rate of primary school building 
since the war, coupled with the difficulty of attracting newly qualified 
teachers to the City, has resulted in many vacant posts being held by 
unqualified teachers and the Authority has been desirous for some time 
of increasing its qualified teacher complement in primary schools in order 
to achieve a more balanced qualified staff. Although the stabilising of 
primary school numbers is helping to achieve this object, it still remains @ 
fact that the adequate staffing of primary schools can only be maintained 
at present by the continued use of unqualified teachers. In the secondary 
sphere the difficulties are even more acute and many secondary modern 
schools began the school year several teachers short with the result that 
classes have increased in size in these schools. But despite staffing diffi- 
culties, the Authority has released many teachers to participate in Suppe 
mentary Courses in various subjects at Training Colleges and many loca 
courses are arranged for this year, some of them during the day and we 
during the evenings. The Authority continues to co-operate with p 
British Interchange Committee for the exchange of teachers with t^ 
United States, and this year has four American exchange teachers working 
in the City whilst their counterparts are teaching across the Atlantic. 


Smethwick 


The Smethwick Authority has been concerned recently for the nut. 
ous coloured people living in the County Borough and its immedi 
vicinity, and has opened an Evening Institute for Overseas People in ae 
Brasshouse Lane Junior School, a school chosen very much because of i 


proximity to the areas in which coloured immigrants mainly reside. bue 
school is under the immediate control of Mr R. J. Kendall, B.A. early 
s, N 


Institute opened in October with an initial enrolment of 75 pupi! dge o 
all men, who have been grouped according to their present knon e 
English; the majority are beginners. Mr R. J. Kendall and his statt 1 


received the very considerable help of the Head of the Clifton Evenin’ 


s à o 
Institute for Overseas People in Birmingham, regarding methods 
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a : 

(aes ‘oar bore students and methods of instruction. Within the 

seni P o: opening, it was at once apparent that the work was 

tacts e m lines, and steps were immediately taken to increase 

nights for i t ^ Institute by organizing a social evening on Saturday 

nd pupils of the Institute and other overseas or coloured people 
ight be interested in it. 


West Bromwich 

morat ihe oe students, who wer e 
Bromwich E * the summer, included in their programme visits to West 
Their chief ec hnical College and Churchfields Comprehensive School. 
Polis reaction was one of surprise and concern that no women 
E RD. engineering and allied courses. They also com- 
dents is e poor provision for leisure time cultural activities for 
colleges la eid gave the impression that such provision in technical 
Brass ue ussia was at least comparable to that in universities. These 
SOUS of th re older than the usual full-time students in this country and 

e women were married and had children. 


ere entertained by West Bromwich 


LN SSA 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 
he Institute will be held at 


ollege from Monday, 29th 
e subject will be: 


The fourth Summer School of th 
the City of Worcester Training C 
July, to Thursday, 8th August, 1957- Th 

LEARNING: IN SCHOOL AND S0 
Members of the School will be introduced to recent develop- 
ments in the psychology of human learning. The important 
classroom applications of these new ideas will be examined 

in relation to children of different ages and abilities. 
A brochure containing full information may be obtained 
Institute of Education, 


from the Warden Tutor, e of] 
50 Wellington Road . Birmingham, 15 


CIETY 


BOOK NOTICES 
BIBLE, CHURCH AND CREED 


The Teachers’ Commentary, S.C.M. Press, 21s. 


Francis E. Barker: Through the Ages, Church Information Board, 2 Vols., 
12s. 6d. each. 


A Reason for Hope, Mowbrays, 7s. 6d. 


E. P. Dickig: A Safe Stronghold, Religious Education Press, Wallington, 
Surrey, 5s. 


N. J. Burr: Man and his Society, Religious Education Press, 7s. 6d. 


Ir is commonly said that the 1944 Act opened up a new era in Religious 
Education in schools. Certainly the Agreed Syllabuses offer the oppor- 
tunity for balanced and intelligent religious teaching where there are 
teachers with sincere convictions to give it, though it must be recognised 
that teaching in school, however well done, will not produce Christians 
without training also in the activity and worship of the living Church. 
Moreover, the syllabuses make demands which few teachers have the 
specialised knowledge to fulfil. All books that will help them to that 
knowledge are to be welcomed, but not all of those published—and there 
are now many—are entirely successful. It cannot be said that any of these 
now under review completely meets the needs of the average teacher, but 
they will be found helpful in varying measures. 

The most substantial of the volumes listed above is the new edition of 
the Teachers’ Commentary. The basis of all the Agreed Syllabuses is the 
study of the Bible, and a commentary which would both help the teacher 
to personal understanding of the Scriptures, and aid in their presentation 
to children, would be of great value. In its old form the Teachers’ Com- 
mentary ran through seven printings, and must therefore have been found 
valuable by many. This new edition is almost completely re-written. 
Both the introductory articles and the commentaries on individual books 
take account of recent changes in Biblical scholarship, and from the 
scholar’s point of view are probably an improvement. Whether the changes 
are equally helpful to the ordinary teacher may be more doubtful. Cer- 
tainly some of the articles seem to demand more “background” than the 
average reader is likely to possess. Professor Rowley’s article on the 
History of Israel, for instance, after challenging the reader with the word 
“charismatic” in one sentence, is likely to stump him completely with 
“amphictyonic groups” in the next, Alas, we are not all Greek scholars; 
and why not say “local communities” anyway? 
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Although at 21s. the book is remarkable value to-day, it is a question 
whether a volume of this size can provide enough material for the specialist 
teacher, either by way of introductory articles or in the commentaries, 
while it is not popular enough for the non-specialist; and it hardly fulfils 
the promise of its title as a teachers’ Commentary. The chief ground for 
this appellation is that scant space is given to those books of the Bible 
which do not enter into school syllabuses. Only a few of the commentaries, 
taken over from the old edition (e.g. that on Acts) actually give much 
attention to the books of the Bible as teaching material for children. 

While, therefore, it may be said that this is a useful and well produced 
Volume for those who want a concise one-volume commentary, it does not 
give all the help that may be desired in presenting the Biblical message to 
children. 

Most syllabuses recognise that religious teaching based on the Bible 
only is incomplete, and include sections on the history and worship of the 
Church. The two volumes by the late F. E. Barker provide a very readable 
Church History. They are written from the Anglican point of view, but 
Without bias. The first volume, which deals with the period from the 
beginning of the Church to the Reformation, is much the better. This is no 
doubt because the material, so the author states in his Preface, was actually 
used in teaching a class of older children in a country parish. It is, in- 
evitably, selective, and sometimes oddly discursive, but offers much 
Material which could be useful in teaching. The appendix of class exercises 
and activities has an amateurish stamp to the professional teacher, but 
nevertheless contains useful suggestions. 

_ The second volume, covering from the Reformation to the present day, 
18 more exclusively concerned with the Church of England. Inevitably it 
echoes controversy and old unhappy things still not so far off, but attempts 
a fair and balanced picture of the strength of the Puritan movement and 
the ultimate rise of the Free Churches, while not disguising sympathy with 
the Anglican via media. It does not conceal the failure of the established 

hurch to achieve unanimity even within its own confines, and gives the 
reader a rather distasteful impression of the conflicts of the nineteenth 
Century. It is too much cumbered with detail to be as useful as the first 
Volume for teaching in school, and the appendix of class exercises, though 
Containing ideas which could be developed by a teacher, does not provide 
So many topics which could be directly tackled by children. 

The climax of any syllabus of religious teaching in school must be the 

clear Presentation of the Christian faith as a working philosophy of life. 
tis here that most teachers find their greatest difficulty and are most in 
need of help. The little book, A Reason for Hope, produced by the Clergy 

€ntre of the dioceses of London, Southwark and Chelmsford, could be 
Very useful to teachers of older pupils. It is, of course, Anglican, but is 


free from party bias, and contains little that would not commend itself 


to teachers of other denominations. Its great value lies in a Series of 
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carefully worked out study schemes with Biblical references on the main 
themes of the faith, and a senior class prepared to work seriously and 
intelligently could profit greatly by making these the programme for a 
year’s work. : " 

A Safe Stronghold is a small volume of Christian Apologetics, intended 
for reading by pupils of twelve to sixteen in secondary modern schools or 
middle forms of grammar schools. There are passages in it which will be 
of use to the teacher, but it is difficult to imagine pupils themselves 
tackling it with much interest, or indeed getting beyond the rather tedious 
"explanation of the word “apologetics” in the first chapter. Pupils of this 
age surely still need to have ideas presented in a concrete way through 
personalities and actions, rather than by abstract discussions. 

More attractive, both in format and content, is the remaining book in 
our list, Man and his Society, one of the Gateway Handbooks of Religious 
Knowledge. The volumes in this series are intended for the upper forms 
of grammar schools, and for students in training colleges and education 
departments. After asking the question “What is man?" which involves a 
brief discussion of the answers supplied by Marx, Darwin and Freud and 
a criticism of them from the Christian standpoint, the book deals with 
marriage and the home, work, community and nation, internationalism, 
and the new cosmology. The chapters are followed by questions for 
further study, and the book could forma very useful basis for the discussion 
of philosophical and social questions by senior pupils and students. -It 
makes abundantly clear the relevance of the Christian faith in the modern 
world, 


T.G. PLATTEN 
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EDITORIAL 


| E are so busy these days frightening ourselves with Triffids 
/ / and other such-like invented bogys of the future, that we 


take all too little heed of a real and dismaying barbarian 
whom we are harbouring in our very midst and who is like enough in 
time to destroy the inner core of the civilisation we have inherited 
and are struggling to maintain. The New Illiterate, as Mr R. P. 
Blackmur has designated him in a recent book,! assumes different 
forms according to his rank in society, but in none of them does he 
bear any of the external stigmata of barbarism. And, such is our 
self-love, we find it hard to believe in the existence of a barbarian 
Who owns a motor-car and a television-set and lives a blameless 
family life. Paradoxically, moroever, one of his most constant 
activities is—reading. You will see him in his parked car, in the 
privacy of his first-class railway compartment, in his seat in the 
aeroplane, absorbed in the documents with which his brief-case is 
always crammed; or, in his lunch-hour, seated amid the litter of his 
trade, deep in a comic “book”; or, apparently indifferent to the 
discomforts of the rush-hour, determinedly taking in his newspaper 
in bus or tube. His appetite for print, indeed, is one of the most 
formidable things about him; and the energies of a vast army of 
men and women, many of them with high academic qualifications, all 
of them possessed of considerable technical skill, are devoted, 
lucratively, to providing him with the practical manuals, the fantasy 
fiction, the '"news-items", the advertisements, and in general 
(Matthew Arnold's rude word cannot be bettered or avoided) the 
Clap-trap which are his daily need. E. 
Reading, though an activity which has become indispensable to 
the Working of our society, is, at even the most primitive level, a 
ighly sophisticated skill which, in the majority of Cases, is acquired 
Slowly and painfully. But the difficulties of mastering the mechanics 


_ The Lion and the Honeycomb (Methuen, 1957) approaches the problem prim- 
arily from the standpoint of a literary critic concerned for the health of literature, 

- A. Richards? Speculative Instruments (Routledge, 1956) shows a profound aware- 
ness of its pedagogical implications. In The Uses oj Literacy (Chatto and Windus, 
1957) Richard Hoggart seeks to combine the roles of sociologist, autobiographer 
any Novelist, and if his book as a result lacks unity it is nevertheless full of insights 
Most valuable to teachers. » 
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of reading are as nothing to the task of putting the skill to its fullest 
use. For the levels on which reading can take place parallel the levels 
on which human thought occurs, and they stretch from the primers of 
infant-speech up to the vision of Plato and Shakespeare and the 
infinitely complex thought-structures of Kant and Hegal. And it is 
only on these highest levels that we come into contact with humanity 
at its fullest development. Literature, taking the term in its widest 
sense (which embraces, say, Herbert Spencer no less than Shelley), 
embodies the findings of men about their common situation, and the 
classics of literature offer us the best that has been thought and said on 
this theme. They constitute the memory of mankind. And just as 
personal identity is impossible without memory, so if history is 
abolished, as it is when at least a significant minority of men drawn 
from all walks of life cease to frequent the classics, life becomes a 
quotidian, hand-to-mouth affair, bereft of dignity and purpose and 
given over to trivialities. And this, it seems, is what is happening. It 
is not the classics that the New Illiterate with his appetite for print 
ravens for. The classics need too much time (a commodity which, 
spite of our devices for saving it, is in shorter and shorter supply), t00 
much effort, too much seriousness. “Reading—leisured, absorbed, 
and curious," Sir Herbert Read has said, “is rapidly ceasing to exist as 4 
characteristic activity of modern man. We read because we must— 
to get a degree or to be able to chatter about the latest novelty; we 
rarely read to communicate with some great mind, to share some 
genial vision. Reading, like walking, is one of the lost arts.” 
Even if the transmission of culture is not the sole aim and end of 
education, no view of education is surely tenable which does not 
regard it as one of its most important aims. And so it is obvious that 
teachers should figure prominently among those who, effortlessly, 
unselfconsciously, as part of their very lives, keep awake the memory 
of the race by constant traffic with the classics. We wish it could be 
assumed that this was so in fact, but many things forbid us to take 
it for granted. Thus the recent announcement by the B.B.C. of a 
“new pattern” for sound broadcasting has provoked no serious an 
prolonged criticism from the teachers’ organisations and the educa- 
tional press of this country, though the curtailment of the Thiri 
Programme, which has served the cause of literacy as faithfully as 1t 
has been served anywhere in our society these last ten years, i$ °” e 
of the most dismaying irruptions to date of the new barbarism, 2” 
though the avowed aim for the other Programmes— "distraction a” 
relaxation in their lightest and least demanding shapes"—threaten? 
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to fill the land with a tide of more than American vulgarity and to 
Create a situation in which the retreat from the word, spoken and 
written, must go relentlessly on. A more domestic experience, too, 
forbids optimism. The conviction emerges from the annual marking 
of the examination papers of a hundred-odd graduates at the end 
of a course of training for teaching that even students of literature, 
who have been specialising for some six years in their study, have not 
Invariably, inevitably, acquired as an unbreakable habit the practice 
of reading the classics of their own or any other tongue and of reading 
Current literature in the light of the critical standards the classics 
afford. Much less those whose specialisms lie elsewhere. 

The postgraduate year in Education, which has recently come in 
for one of its periodical bouts of criticism, could find an impregnable 
raison d'étre, were it to claim it in the opportunity it could afford of 
Persuading the student to reflect on the nature of the education he 

as himself been receiving for so many years in his schools and 
University, and to enlarge and develop that education in ways which 
Will make him more competent to undertake the education of others— 
one of which must be to achieve some realisation (perhaps for the first 
time) of the importance of true literacy. And it is because it will 
enable the training colleges to attempt the same task with a more 
Tealistic hope of success that we must welcome the recent an- 
nouncement that as from 1960 the non-graduate teacher's course of 
training will be extended to three years. Not because the extra year 
(so long desiderated) will afford time for more ambitious "activities", _ 
or for profounder study of “method”, or for more child-study, or 
even for more practice of teaching; but because it will give the student 
à better chance to follow the example of Henry Adams and “get an 
education” —make himself more fully literate. “They are a set who 
Need culture’: Canon Barnett’s dictum about teachers which Dr 
Owie quotes elsewhere in this issue has objectionable overtones as 
€ used it, but it contains a special and profound truth. It may be 
Possible to be a good chemist and yet be ignorant of Pilgrim’s Progress 
9r The Prelude or the autobiography of Henry Adams; but he is no 
true teacher who has failed to read and meditate on cardinal books 
like these. Such a teacher may indeed teach his pupils to read so that 
In future life they can cope adequately with their honours courses and 
the documents in their brief-cases, but he is doing nothing to stem 
the tide of the new barbarism—is in fact enlarging the gap in the 
Ykes. RICHARD HAMILTON 


EDUCATION IN THE 
FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


by WALTER SCHULTZE 
Director of the Frankfurt Institute of Educational Research 


translated by ADAM THORBURN 
; Lecturer in Education, University of Birmingham 


I 


OR various reasons it was not possible for reorganisation of the 
seman educational system to be carried out after the war with 
one fundamental aim in view as happened in England. As a 
result of 12 years of National Socialist rule the organic development 
of the educational system in Germany had been disrupted. A unifi- 
cation of German education had been brought about by introducing 
a set-up which was not in keeping with German tradition; this was 
got rid of in 1945. But in reconstructing the German school system 1t 
was impossible to have recourse to scholarly findings and experiences; 
as was the case, for example, with the reshaping of the English and 
Swedish school systems. The most that could be done was to link up 
with the efforts at reform of the twenties, which had practically no 
scientific basis and which were not uniform in their manifestations. 
After 1945 Germany was split up into four occupation zones and 
after her reorganisation the three western zones consisted of eleven— 
later nine—different Linder. To this must be added Berlin, which 
had a special form of administration. The collaboration of the Allies 
with the governments of the individual Linder held up the issue of 
uniform school laws and curricula. (Curricula are issued by the 
ministries of education in the Länder in Germany). Furthermore 
the federalism sponsored by the Allies led to solutions which in some 
cases followed lines entirely independent of each other in the various 
Lander. 


1 Hamburg, for example, adopted in principle the structure of the English 
educational system with its six years’ Grundschule and the three branches, 07 
Secondary education emerging from that. There arose in Baden and the Ram 
Palatinate a school system strongly influenced by French centralised thought. T! A 
was particularly marked in the work of the secondary school. Copying Russ 
models more and more closely, the Soviet-occupied zone developed schemes tota uy 
divergent from those of the other Lander. Most of the Länder clung to the fou: 
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The religious division of Germany led to the emergence of Catho- 
lic denominational schools in the Lander with a mainly Catholic 
population, whereas in the Länder with religious divisions (Hessen) 
and in the Protestant north the non-denominational school (Gemein- 
Schaftsschule or Simultanschule) held sway.! The problem of the 
denominational school, however, is one mainly affecting the elemen- 
tary school. The Catholic Church in particular aims at an increase in 
the number of denominational schools, which leads to an increased 
number of “dwarf” schools (i.e. schools fully articulated in develop- 
ment but tiny in size), and this is prejudicial to the fruitful develop- 
ment of the entire educational system. (In the Federal Republic the 
number of one and two-class schools now amounts to as much as 
45 % of all schools.) 

For various reasons German teachers preserved a non-committal 
attitude in the face of all attempts at setting up a new school structure. 
Numbers of teachers had, at least temporarily, been dismissed on 
account of membership of the National Socialist Party. The lack of 
uniformity in the interpretation of the denazification laws aroused 
considerable resentment in many teaching circles, and this did not 
help school work in the years immediately following. Again, experi- 
ences in internment camps and encounters with Occupation troops 
aroused doubts in very many quarters about the democratic ways of 
life to which the Germans were to be introduced during the process 
of re-education. In face of the temporising attitude which resulted, 
active teachers in the educational administration had difficulty in 
putting their efforts at reform into effect. Many well-intentioned 
teachers, and in particular those of scholarly bent and high quali- 
fications, became sceptical about the new truths displayed before 
them in the course of efforts at re-education. Foreign “experts” 
who busied themselves with talks of all sorts at courses held for the 
further training of teachers in an effort to give German teachers new 
food for thought were often third-or fourth- rate speakers, who in 
Some cases uttered platitudes without even the ring of conviction, 
and in others were in a position to discuss nothing but plans, because 
at that time the new English educational system itself was only just 
being built up. As almost none of these experts had a command of 
German, reports about the standard of education were sometimes 


years’ Grundschule. Berlin began with an eight years’ Grundschule but after the 
division of Berlin a school structure like that of Hamburg with its six years’ Grund- 


Schule was introduced into West Berlin. 
1 In accordance with the Grundgesetz (Fundamental Law) the setting up of 


denominational schools is determined by the wishes of the parents. 
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drawn up by them which were factually wrong and aroused consider- 
able irritation among Germans. 

It came more and more to be realised that it was impossible 
simply to transplant the school organisation of another country to 
German soil. The different historical and social assumptions de- 
manded a solution peculiar to German conditions, but finding this 
Was no easy matter as people could not see their way through the 
maze of economic and social developments. In Germany the school 
to a considerable extent reflects the political situation in the individual 
Lander. As each of the large German parties has its own educational 
Programme the school system in the individual Lander depends on 
the composition of the government of the day. The battle for the 
school has sometimes played a big part in electoral campaigns and 
since the war has led to a revision of the school structure in two 
Lander. It has taken a very long time for the view to find acceptance 
that, when regulations are being laid down for public instruction, 
agreement on the widest basis possible should be sought among the 
parties. 

Finally, physical conditions were discouraging. ‘Teachers and 
children sat cold and hungry on boxes and kitchen chairs in rooms 
fitted up in makeshift fashion, at hotel tables without books or paper 
or chalk. Teaching had often to be done in shifts until late in the 
evening. Even to-day many city schools still have to work on a shift 
basis. 

For all these reasons an immediate organic reform of the whole 
educational system was impossible. Conferences were held, at first 
unofficial, then official, at which the Germans attempted to think 
about the need for greater uniformity in their school system, but the 
divergent tendencies and the differences had already become sO 
marked that it was impossible to achieve a basic, general system; at 
best "uniformity" was the goal. The ministers of education in the 
Lander combined to form a Standing Conference of Ministers of 
Education with a permanent secretariat in Bonn. In their committees 
the necessary decisions are prepared and are then raised to the status 
of “recommendations” to the governments of the Linder through 
the medium of the Conference, provided always that unanimity has 
been reached. The parliaments of the Lander do not by any means 
always feel themselves bound to accept such decisions. d 

Since 1953 there has existed independently of the Federal an 
the Länder governments the Federal Educational Council, a kind © 
advisory body which tries to exert a guiding influence upon the 
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development of German education by means of the issue of directives 
on vital educational problems. As conditions became more and more 
settled the teachers’ associations succeeded in once more forming an 
organisation for the whole of Germany. This Union of Associations 
of German Teachers has, among other things, developed a uniform 
school programme again at its annual conferences. 

As a result of all these conditions it is not easy at the present 


time to give a general survey of the German educational system and 
the tendencies active in it. 


II 


Attendance at school is compulsory in all the Lander from six 
to eighteen. Eight of these years (in some cases nine) are on a full- 
time basis and two to three years are compulsory on a part-time basis 
(part-time technical school). 

The substructure of the entire school system is formed by the 
Grundschule (*basic" school) which lasts for four years (six 
years in Berlin and Bremen) and which is compulsory for all child- 
ren in common. Kindergartens are not part of the public school 
System!, 

Some 80%, of the children attend the upper level of the elemen- 
tary school (Volksschuloberstufe)—the number is smaller in the 
towns and greater in the country—remain there until they have com- 
Pleted their fourteenth year (or, as the case may be, their fifteenth), 
then pass on, in the main, to technical and commercial training and, 
until the end of their apprenticeship or the end of their eighteenth 
year, attend the part-time technical school (Berufsschule) for four to 
twelve hours per week. The upper level of the elementary school and 
the Grundschule as a rule form a unit which is generally called the 
Volksschule (elementary school). Additional features of the ele- 
mentary school system are the special schools (Sonderschulen) for 
children who are physically handicapped, mentally defective, 
emotionally unstable, and retarded. The latter are put in special 
Schools (Hilfsschulen) for backward children. 

Four to five per cent of the children pass on after completion of 
the Grundschule to a six-year intermediate school (Mittelschule or 

ealschule) in order to train there for commercial, technical, domestic 

1 These exist in all towns and sizable villages and are maintained by distric- 
Councils, churches, welfare organisations, industrial concerns and by private 
odies, Generally the state gives grants. Even when they are established and maint 


tained by the local authorities they mainly come under the jurisdiction of social 
Welfare authorities. aa Se 
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science and social callings.! At the leaving examination the inter- 
mediate schools issue the “General Certificate of Education" ' 
(Zeugnis der mittleren Reife). 

Fifteen per cent of the pupils (in cities generally a much higher 
percentage, up to 40%) go from the Grundschule to the grammar 
schools (Gymnasien), which prepare during a further nine years for 
entrance to the universities or for higher positions in public and 
economic life. A large proportion of these pupils leave the grammar 
schools early. Only some 25% of the boys and 40% of the girls who 
gain admission to the grammar schools take the equivalent of Ad- 
vanced Level of the General Certificate, an internal examination 
which admits to the universities and institutions of academic level. 

There are a number of different kinds of grammar schools: 


(1) The Classical Gymnasium with Latin (from the fifth grade, 
i.e. the first grade of the grammar school, at the age of 11), Greek 
(from the seventh grade) and a modern foreign language (from the 
seventh or eighth grade). 


(2) The Modern Language Gymnasium with Latin (from the 
seventh grade), a first modern language (from the fifth grade) and à 
second modern language (from the eighth or tenth grade). , 

(3) The Mathematics and Natural Science Gymnasium with 
two foreign languages (English from the fifth grade, Latin from the 
seventh Grade) and with special emphasis on the natural sciences. 

(4) Special types: here are included the "intensive" grammar 
Schools, Aufbauschulen (shortened types, beginning after the sixth 
or seventh year in the elementary school, particularly in country 
districts); Frauenoberschulen (Women's High Schools), which lay 
stress on domestic science and social subjects; schools which empha- 
Sise creative subjects (music, art, craft, dramatics); also evening 
schools of grammar school standard, which provide an opportunity 
for people at work during the day to acquire the General Certificat? 
of Education or the certificate admitting to the universities. 

Pupils wishing to proceed after four years to the intermediate 
school or to the grammar school must take an admission examination 
According to the recommendations of the Grundschule the exam- 
ination usually takes the form of a trial period of instruction lasting 
from six to ten days. This is undertaken in common by teachers 9 


inter- 


1 In Berlin, Bremen and Hamburg the transfer is made to a four-year. goes 


mediate school after six years at the elementary school. In Bavaria the puP! 
to a three-year intermediate school after seven years at the elementary schoo! i 
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the school which the pupils are leaving and by teachers of the school 
to which they are to be admitted. Written work is also done during 
this period of instruction and tests are employed to a limited extent. 
The use of tests is, however, strictly forbidden in some Lànder.! 

There are part-time technical schools (Berufsschulen) for in- 
dustry, commerce, domestic science and agriculture; and general 
subject part-time schools (or at least classes) for unskilled workmen. 
The Berufsschulen are technical (vocational) schools which operate 
on a full-time basis. They prepare for the professions in courses of 
one or two years. Into this category come full-time industrial and 
commercial schools; schools for physical training, for domestic 
science, for foreign languages; seminaries for nursery school teachers; ' 
and institutes of social science. The part-time and the full-time 
technical schools lead up to the Fachschulen (advanced full-time 
technical schools). Attendance lasts two to four years, depending 
upon the occupation and the particular aim of training. 

In addition to all the foregoing there are private schools which 
are not maintained and governed by the state or by municipal or 
rural bodies. The right of setting up private schools is specifically 
guaranteed in the Grundgesetz. Whereas the number of private 
kindergartens is large, the number of private elementary schools is 
very small; the establishment of these is sanctioned only when some 
particular educational need exists which is not met by an existing 
school, upon the petition of persons with a legal claim to education 
for their children. All private schools are state-inspected. Among 
the private schools there are schools belonging to religious orders, 
country boarding-schools (Landerziehungsheime), the Montessori 
and Rudolf Steiner schools, and schools for children with develop- 
mental difficulties or lacking home care; some are of an experimental 
character. The number of private schools of the elementary type 
amount to 0.5%, of the secondary type 13 76, and at the level of the 
full-time technical schools 37%. 

Adult education is the responsibility of the People’s High Schools. 
There are People’s Evening High Schools and Volkshochschulheime 
(residential colleges). The work is done in lectures, work groups and 
discussion groups, the aim being general cultural education with 
education in political thought and civics as the central point. All this 
is closely linked to the cultural life of the community. Concurrently 


l'The view is coming more and more to be accepted that tests should be 
applied by the teacher in the Grundschule in order to strengthen his assessment, 
ut as yet there are few suitable tests. 
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there are numerous courses for factual instruction and for further 
education in special subjects and callings. The People’s High Schools 
are mainly under the aegis of the municipalities, but responsibility 
may also lie with local authorities, societies and trades unions. The 
People’s High Schools and their libraries are financed by grants-in- 
aid from the Linder, municipal and district councils, and parishes, 
and by students’ fees. As yet the matter of adult education and the 
structure of the People’s Libraries system have not been put on a legal 
basis. 

School administration is essentially different from English school 
administration in that the state (in other words, the ministries of the 


corporations and are resp 
equipment). They have a 
although the state has the final word. 


ty corresponds in the main with the 
administration and comprises a central 
Ucation), an intermediate authority (edu- 
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No. of pupils 


Type of School Annual expenditure per pupil Jer tence 
Elementary school Approx. 270 marks 43 
Special school do. 530 do. 26 
Intermediate school do. 460 do. 32 
Grammar school do. 850 do. * 22 


War damage seriously affected the schools. Most Länder vigor- 
ously tackled the construction of new school buildings and quickly 
linked up with modern European developments in this field. Never- 
theless there is still an immense shortage of buildings. 


III 


In principle, German schools enjoy freedom in matters of method 
so that the internal picture of the school is also a greatly varied one; 
and this is so especially in the elementary school. The grammar 
schools are more conservative; they feel they have a responsibility to 
do nothing that might lower standards of achievement and so they 
are very cautious about experiments in method. 

It can be claimed in general terms that there has been a funda- 
mental change in the atmosphere of school life in the last few decades. 
The relationship between teachers and pupils has become freer and 
less inhibited. 'This shows itself first and foremost in school disci- 
pline. Punishment is receding more and more into the background 
as an instrument of discipline; corporal punishment is either for- 
bidden or permissible only in exceptional cases. New forms of 
school life have developed on day rambles and excursions lasting 
several days (these have become quite normal) and in the country 
homes belonging to the schools.! On such occasions the emphasis 
is more than ever on education for good-fellowship, social respon- 
sibility, and the arousing of a sense of citizenship. In most inter- 
mediate and grammar schools, and even m elementary schools, 
there are pupils’ councils which often take an active part in school 
affairs. Most particularly, however, they are concerned with the 
organisation of extra-curricular activities such as dramatics, music 
(choir and orchestra), film and photographic clubs, discussion groups, 
rowing. A number of schools have their own newspapers. 

It is difficult to give a résumé of the new methods of working with 
their new content. Rigid forms of compartmentalised instruction 


1 Many schools have their own country homes. There are 234 listed in the 
Association of Registered School Homes. 
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directed at the amassing of facts still predominate, but there are many 
new experiments in progress. 

In the initial stages of instruction the problem is one of realising 


kindergartens, which are attached to the elementary schools in the 
larger towns. (In Hamburg, for example, there are 32 of these.) The 
classroom has to be fitted up in such a way that the child encounters 
abundant possibilities of working and occupying himself and is enabled 
ool ways of life with the least possible break. 
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should be open to other classes in the school in the form of exhibitions, 
performances, and so on. 

The aim of the new methods of working is to educate the pupil in 
responsibility and good citizenship. This instruction in citizenship is 
given in conjunction with history in some of the Lander as a special 
subject; in the other Linder it is felt that the problems of education 
in citizenship can be resolved by the appropriate arrangement of the 
whole curriculum and of the life of the school. 

The last year of the upper level of the elementary school is devoted 
in part to vocational guidance; in many cases the term “vocational 
guidance year” is even frankly used. The view continues to spread 
that a ninth year is better suited for these purposes and should be 
introduced for other reasons as well. In spite of everything German 
schools to-day still have an academic bias, and it is to mitigate this 
that, in the shaping of the new school, education in the creative arts— 
music, drawing, craft, dramatics—occupies an ever-increasing role. 

As internal differentiation of the whole work of the school pro- 
ceeds apace, individualising of instruction plays a great part, parti- 
cularly in the acquisition of educational skills and in securing the 
necessary practice and consolidating knowledge. In work with 
materials the principle of personal responsibility and personal 
activity has assumed its most concrete form. In this connexion 
increasing attention is being paid to pupils whose performance is 
weak. Many schools are trying to create performance courses, 
particularly in arithmetic and spelling among classes of the same 
year (sometimes by taking in different ages as well) in order to bring 
each pupil on according to his ability. In this way it is hoped to ease 
the problem of pupils repeating the year, which has still not been 
solyed in German schools. (One-third of all children are kept back at 
least once.) 

Over the work of all schools—and not only in Germany—there 
lies the shadow of the overloaded curriculum. New subjects were 
introduced after 1945: to begin with, there was the social studies 
course, and most particularly (from the fifth year onwards in all types 
of school) a foreign language, in the majority of cases English. Even 
the grammar schools have no option but to give up part of the content 
of the curriculum. More and more insistent grows the cry, “Let us 
lighten our load, let us learn from selected examples.” Nevertheless 
we are still very much in the initial stages of finding out what fields 


1In some of the Länder the ninth year is already compulsory, in others 
attendance is voluntary. 
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and subject areas are most profitable for learning in this way. T 
grammar school has only been able to decide on a few e d x 
the side of organisation at the upper level. For the last two or thr 1 
years mathematics and natural science sides and modern languag 

and social science sides are introduced. It may also be possible a 
pupils to give up a number of subjects entirely for the last Oe 
year. They may, on the other hand, specialise in certain pe 
during the last few years. Such experiments are, however, sti i 
trial and come in for vigorous criticism. Great hesitation is felt abou 
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As, however, the chief concern of the grammar school is to train 
children not only for five years but longer in the outlook and attitude 
to work of the grammar school, this type of school is unlikely to find 
general acceptance throughout our educational system. There is 
much more chance of acceptance for experiments which carry out 
this differentiation solely in the fifth and sixth years. 

A second group of experiments aims at bringing the independent 
intermediate schools into the elementary schools. The intermediate 
schools will thus become “intermediate divisions”. This solution 
has been practised successfully in Hamburg for 30 years, but in 
Schleswig-Holstein, Hessen and Baden-Wiirttemberg these inter- 
mediate school divisions are added on to the elementary schools. At 
the present time they exist as independent divisions from the fifth, or 
as the case may be, the seventh year in the elementary school. In 
other cases the experiment is being made of bringing them into closer 
relationship with the other elementary school classes so that the 
children in the fifth and sixth years (in some cases even longer) 
continue to receive core instruction with the children of the elemen- 
tary school, while they are taken together for special fields in perfor- 
mance courses, 

Prospects of success for the first-mentioned type are particularly 
favourable when they can be carried out in collaboration with a 
grammar school of the intensive type, the Aufbauschule. It is here 
that we appear to find the future plan for an important change in our 
entire educational system: in the fifth and sixth years teachers of both 
school types would teach both types of pupils and all pupils would to 
a great extent receive instruction in the core subjects in common, 
After the sixth year pupils would be divided up into the three differ- 
€ school types without the need for a special examination. 

In some towns in Germany there is an experiment in progress in 
connexion with the establishment of Einheitsschulen. These go 
further than the “comprehensive schools" in that they keep all pupils 
in a common school from six to nineteen. Such educational experi- 
ments are, however, rare. 

The Peter Petersen schools are playing an increasing role in 
experimental work in German education. They set themselves up as 
unmistakable “community” schools and try to give practical form to 
all aspects of a healthy educational reform. They abandon the division 
of pupils according to age-groups; they prefer to put children in 
groups forming a lower, an interinediate, and an upper level group 
of three ages each. Particularly fruitful educational benefits are ex- 
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pected from the working together of different age-grades as a 5 
from the annual change of one-third of the members of these group 
From these schools, as with the Montessori and the Rudolf oe 
schools, a great influence has extended to ordinary schools | ; 
promoting new forms of teaching (e.g. individual and group wor 
and the introduction of performance groups). f 

A great advance has taken place in parent-teacher co-operation 
since the war. All the Länder have parents’ committees, parents 
advisory councils or school adoption societies. There are etes 
free parents’ associations, denominational parents’ unions, parents 
societies, and parent-teacher associations. They set themselves a 
great variety of tasks. While the authorities welcome i dert 
especially in improving external school conditions and in the socia 
tasks of the school, some parents’ groups would like to exert a 
direct influence on the school and its administration. In many 
schools the parents have formed ad hoc bodies, to acquire, M 
à country home for the school and to run it, or to support the hs. 
of the school in some special field. Very often the parents ane 
ciations are an essential part of the school community, which com 
prises pupils, teachers and parents. Nevertheless the active part O 


parent collaboration taken as a whole still leaves room for 1m- 
provement. 


IV 


The cultural autonomy of the Lander has exerted a particularly 
marked influence on the training of elementary school teachers: 
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the same time most include a special subject, either on the academic 
or on the art and craft side. The students obtain their practical 
experience during the semester when they engage in school practice 
exercises one or two forenoons a week and in actual teaching practice 
(mostly two periods of four weeks each) at which the student with 
the guidance of a tutor and a teacher gradually takes over the class 
teacher’s duties. After taking his professional examination, for which 
two moderate-sized theses have to be prepared (in theory of education 
and in the special subject) a candidate for full educational recognition 
enters upon his duties in a school. He has sole responsibility for a 
class for two to three years and is bound to take part in the activities 
of a young teachers’ work group (further training courses). He next 
takes his second examination, which counts for appointment to a per- 
manent post in an elementary school. 'To this end he has to write a 
thesis in which he is required to deal with some important educational 
problem; a report on his previous teaching is usually demanded at the 
same time. Finally, he must give three "'criticism" lessons. 

Intermediate school teachers are specialists in at least two sub- 
jects. "They have usually been trained as elementary school teachers 
and may have obtained their further training in continuation courses 
for teachers or at the university. 

The grammar school teacher (Studienrat), after studying for at 
least eight semesters at a university, takes the state examination in 
two (or three) subjects. After the state examination the young 
teacher is on probation for two years as a Studienreferendar under 
supervision at a grammar school and receives additional training in 
educational methods in the “study seminars". After he has proved 
himself by means of a thesis in a pedagogical field, he enters the 
grammar school service as a Studienassessor following upon a 
criticism lesson and a viva voce examination. He receives his appoint- 
ment as Studienrat to a permanent post when one falls vacant. The 
nature of the studies at the university is being discussed. In particular, 
the roles of educational theory and psychology, including the intro- 
duction of practice, are being examined. 

When the technical school system was first being set up former 
elementary school teachers and craftsmen (master workmen), not 
trained as teachers, provided the instruction. Even to-day there are 
still some of these in the profession. Teachers on a permanent basis 
nowadays receive systematic training which involves four to six 
Semesters' study at institutes for the training of technical teachers, 
universities or commercial colleges; training takes place on special 
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subject lines. Normally possession of the General Certificate of 
Education (Advanced) from a grammar school and practical training 
in some calling are expected, but possession of the certificate can be 
waived. 

The majority of the Linder have special arrangements for the 
further training of teachers in all types of schools, e.g. country homes 
at which teachers meet for courses of one to two weeks’ duration or 
at week-end courses. Teachers’ associations also arrange such 
further-training activities. Participation by teachers is quite keen. 


Even if a complete and radical reform of the German educational 
system was not possible after the war, it can nevertheless be said that 
profound thought has been devoted to the underlying principles of 
German education and that there is an abundance of lively experi- 
mental work going on in German schools. German teachers have 
gratefully accepted the chance to study schools in foreign countries; 
a large number have been in Great Britain and have studied develop- 
ments which have followed the Education Act of 1944. To assemble 
these experiences and turn them to practical account for all German 
schools is one of the chief aims of teachers’ organisations, universities, 
and responsible quarters in governing circles in the Länder. 

If at the same time restorative tendencies can be discerned, the 
explanation is partly that there is a need for letting calm enter once 
more into the schools. But for German schools the same holds as for 
schools all over the world: the days of pure leisure in which the 
school was able to pursue its work in quiet seclusion are over. The 
swift pace of our generation with its changed and ever-changing tasks 
demands constant change in our education if the gap which always 


threatens between society and the school is not to become one day 
intolerably wide. i 
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SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
AS COMMUNITIES 


by JOAN A. M. DAVIS 


Senior Lecturer in the Curriculum of the Secondary Modern School, 
University of London Institute of Education 


and in terminal reports service to the school community is 

referred to with approval. Public spirit, community spirit, is 
often held up to children as an ideal. But what is a community? 
Can a school justly be called a community? What are the marks by 
which a school may be recognised as a community? Is a school in the 
process of becoming a community thereby a better school than one 
without that aim? Ought a school to try to become a community? Is 
it possible for a school to be too much of a community? 

It is clear that in using the term community in respect of a school 
the term is not being used in its exact sociological sense. For a 
school is not a community; it is an association, a group of adults and 
children organised within a community for the education of the 
young of the community. And the young have, as MacIver puts 
it (1), only a limited liability in respect of the school for, though the 
whole of life may be lived within a community, an association, such 
as a school, is never all-inclusive. He suggests that the family may 
possibly be regarded as a preliminary community which as its mem- 
bers grow up is transformed into a kind of association for them. A 
School, on the other hand, begins as an association which in some 
places and for some children becomes transformed into a kind of 
community. Schools appear to be under some pressure to become 
communities and it is possible to find schools which are content to be 
associations and schools developing many, if not all, of the character- 
istics of a community. 

One mark of a group which is a community is the occupation of a 
territorial area; one basis of its coherence is locality. All schools have 
a physical base, a site; they are in a locality and to that extent can be 
Said to occupy a territorial area. In this sense modern schools may 
be expected to develop more readily into communities than grammar 
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schools or independent boarding schools. Modern schools are neigh- 
bourhood schools and representative of the locality in a more real 
way than other secondary schools. Grammar schools have a highly 
selective entry from a wide catchment area; independent boarding 
schools admit fee-payers from anywhere in the country or from over- 
seas. But mere agglomeration of houses does not constitute a neigh- 
bourhood, and market towns are more clearly communities than the 
new sprawling suburbs and housing estates. For it is what members 
of a community have in common rather than what they have alike 
which strengthens their sense of community. k 

And what have members of a school in common? The daily life 
of the school is shared by all. Membership of the same social class, 
the same occupational groups, may also be held in common. But the 
population of independent boarding schools is not necessarily socially 
homogeneous as to family background. There are those who go to 
certain schools by family tradition; there are also others who use a 
public school education as a means of entering a certain social class. 
What they have in common is the expectation that in future a certain 
standard of living will be reached and a particular way of life will be 
achieved. The social background of children in grammar schools is 
even more diverse, but here too a unifying element may be found in the 
social expectation that as a result of their education children will 
move into a socially superior class. One grammar school in east 
London has a population markedly diverse in social background, race 
and religion. Four out of ten pupils are Jewish, a number come from 
immigrant families; the school draws from an area with widely differ- 
ing standards in family income and housing. Yet the school has a 
strong corporate life and firmly upheld traditions, “Their school is 
the one thing they have in common", said one of the staff. 

It is noteworthy that social expectation as to the result of educa- 
tion, this forward and upward looking, is shared by teachers 1n 
grammar schools, by the parents of grammar school children, and bY 
the children themselves. 'The difüculties experienced in some 
modern schools on housing estates which are not communities seem 
to indicate that neither the physical sharing of a locality nor a uniform 
social background are as potent in creating a sense of corporate life 
as the sharing of a common life and social expectation. p 

Unlike masters and boys in independent boarding schools who 1n 
general accept the basic conditions of a common life, teachers 4? 
children in state schools, particularly in modern schools, do not fos 
the most part share a common life. Even if it be assumed that many 
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teachers are first generation products of grammar schools and have a 
working class background, their own experience of social mobility 
appears to produce a degree of social insecurity which weakens their 
sense of common origin with the children they teach. This social 
distance between staff and children can also be observed in grammar 
schools where selection by ability tends to produce social hetero- 
Beneousness in background, though this is to some extent modified 
by the tendency of children in the upper level of occupational groups 
to gain a higher proportion of entrances to grammar schools than 
might be expected. The social distance between teacher and taught 
is more marked in modern schools and this may be an obstacle to 
the development of corporate life in these schools. 

Agreement about the desirability of rising in the social scale may 
strengthen bonds between grammar schools and the homes of their 
children. But approval of social mobility seems more evident among 
teachers than among parents. It is the teachers more often than the 
parents who feel disappointed when early leavers from grammar 
schools prefer entering industry or commerce to continuing with an 
education leading to the professions. 

In modern schools parents, teachers and children have their 
sights set lower. The selection test at eleven has a socially con- 
ditioning influence which prepares boys and girls for their more 
lowly roles in society. Comparable studies of vocational choice in the 
United States and in England (2) indicate that in an open society 
where selection for further education operates at a much later age 
the level of vocational aspiration is higher. American adolescents are 
more ambitious in their vocational choice than their English counter- 
Parts but since their choice is less realistic they may also experience 
greater frustration when they come to leave school for work. It seems 
that English children become aware of their limitations at the earlier 
age of eleven and thus appear to develop a low conception of their 
own abilities and lowly ambitions in respect of a career. They do not 
expect to enter the professional classes and perhaps do not want to 
do so. Hence in modern schools, as distinct from grammar and 
independent schools, there is not only little acceptance of a way of 
life common to teachers and children, but a recognition by both that 
€ven in the future most of the children will spend their lives in a social 
milieu which is not that of their teachers. Thus one motive for 
inducing parents and children to acquiesce in the social pressures of 
the school’s life is less strong, while resistance to the demands made 
upon the individual to conform may be correspondingly high, 
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Parents pay heavily to send their children to independent schools; 
the high selectiveness of grammar schools intensifies the competition 
to enter them and induces acceptance of the pattern of their life. 
Attendance at a modern school is involuntary, obligatory. In only a 
few areas have parents any choice even of modern school. This 
inevitably affects the readiness of parents and children to.accept the 
demands of the school in respect of behaviour, both in and out of 
school hours, dress, leisure time, and conformity to a social code. 
For example, willingness on the part of parents to provide, and 
children to wear, a school uniform may be one indication of the 
degree to which the school has become a community. The wearing 
of uniform, particularly by the older children, is both a sign of the 
existence of a corporate life and a contributory cause of its strength. 
The extent to which older children wear uniform influences its 
acceptance by younger age groups. The enthusiasm of 11 year-olds 
for the outward signs of their membership of the school and the 
reluctance of the older groups to be recognised by their clothing as 
members of the school provide some evidence as to the extent of their 
identification with the school. 

The success of independent schools has always been measurable 
in terms of size. Schools waxed or waned in strength and a rise in 
school population generally characterised the reign of a successful 
Head. Among the grammar schools of an area there is a hierarchical 


order in parents’ preferences and in some areas modern schools, too, . 


show signs of becoming selective. But in state schools a rising number 
of requests for admission to any one school is often countered on the 
part of the education authority by a contraction or new alignment of 
its catchment area. Nevertheless, the more successful secondary 
modern schools show a steady trend towards selectiveness. There 
appears to be a permeation downwards of an upper-middle class 
culture and an assimilation to it of lower and lower levels in thé 
social scale. The endowment of a school with the qualities of a com- 
munity rather than of an association may be a middle class pheno- 
menon which appears only when the membership of the school brings 
personal and social advantages which compensate for loss of freedom 
from the pressure towards conformity. 

“Character training” and “education for leadership” have bees 
frequently claimed by supporters of the independent school system 
as its major contribution to English education and the chief adva”? 
tages to be gained from such an education. Through the experience ° 
living together in a house in a group small enough for the influence 9 
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the housemaster to be felt by all, yet sufficiently varied in age, interests, 
and abilities to be a sample of the whole school, a fair proportion of 
boys, it is claimed, gain experience of leadership and most develop 
loyalty to a small group from which may spring wider loyalties to 
School, profession, nation. In the exercise of authority, with its 
corresponding responsibility, a number of boys learn the art of leader- 
Ship and in graduating from fags to fagmasters discover the pro- 
cedures by which a benevolent despotism may be maintained. "Their 
easy authority and confidence in taking the initiative are so valued by 
industrialists (business men expecting returns on their investments) 
that a public school boy who has risen to responsible seniority in his 
house may with a modicum of examination results look for appoint- 
ment on the managerial side in industry upon leaving school. 

From 19o2 onwards secondary schools (later to be called grammar 
Schools) established by local education authorities, began early to 
develop similar patterns of social life. Though nearly all are day 
Schools, most are organised in houses with a prefect system which, 
however, is not based on fagging since the duties of a fag are con- 
cerned with that part of life which day boys live at home. In day 
schools the house system, never robust, is used mainly for the organ- 
isation of games. But prefects in the sixth forms of grammar schools 
develop a sense of responsibility and learn to exercise some degree of 
authority, though possibly with less certainty than do boys at in- 
dependent schools. An examination of the educational background 
of state scholarship holders shows that grammar schools have been 
Successful up to a point in educating the brilliant boy; but an 
analysis of the education of Members of Parliament, members of the 
higher grades in the Civil Service, the armed forces, the judiciary 
and the professions reveals them as not so successful as the public 
Schools in educating for leadership. 

Since 1944 many of the new secondary schools, selective and 
unselective, have exhibited a tendency to develop the traditional 
Pattern of social life. The more progressive show clearly that they 
are more than associations; they are on the way to becoming com- 
munities with their own traditions and rituals, where responsibility 
and leadership may be learned through experience, even limited, of 
leadership. But in modern schools are to be found girls and boys of 
average or low ability whose secondary school life is restricted to 
four bare years ending for the majority at 15. To what extent are 
they capable of forming loyalties to the school, of learning to be 
responsible, of exercising authority? At what age, at what level of 
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social maturity can the ability to make wise decisions in respect of 
people be gained ? 

There is some evidence of the extent to which modern schools 
make use of the house and prefect systems in the report (unpublished) 
of a survey of 96 secondary schools of all types undertaken in 1953 by 
a sub-committee of the University of London Institute of Education's 
Secondary Panel. Just over seventy per cent of the schools were 
modern schools and there was no evidence that their forms of internal 
organisation differed to any appreciable extent from those of the 14 
grammar schools in the survey. 


It appears that there was a great variation of practice among the 96 
Schools, from schools which were complete autocracies with no prefects and 
no house system to one school where a freely elected School Council took 
responsibility for everything but curriculum. The girls’ schools, particularly 
the girls' grammar schools, appeared to give the pupils a much larger share 
of responsibility than did the boys' or mixed schools. 

Twelve schools had School Councils varied in their constitution and 
function, but it was not made clear to what extent their power was more than 
nominal. In the majority of schools prefects were responsible for supervisory 
and disciplinary assistance. They drew up their own rota of duties; they 
supervised stairs, cloakrooms, playgrounds, lavatories; they rang the bells; 
they distributed milk; they collected dinner money; they organised the 
school library. Prefects in some schools also enjoyed certain privileges, such 
as a prefects’ room, the right to hold meetings and, in a few schools, the right 
to punish offenders. i 

In ten schools the Head appointed the prefects on the recommendation 
of the staff without reference to the pupils. In 17 other schools the appoint- 
ment was made by the staff with the approval of the Head. In 26 other 
schools prefects were elected by the children. In seven schools half the pre- 
fects were chosen by staff and half elected by the school. In one school the 
prefects were elected by an unweighted combined vote of pupils and teachers: 

Twelve schools reported that regular form meetings were held. In 
thirteen schools forms had representatives who in eleven schools were chose? 
by their respective forms and in two schools appointed by the form teacher- 

On the whole the number of schools which definitely encouraged genuine 
participation by the pupils in the organisation of their school life was sm 
though 61 Heads described some form of prefect system. Modern schools 
appeared more experimental than grammar schools and seemed to allow 
much responsibility to their 14 to 15 year-olds as grammar schools did to 
even older boys and girls. d$ 

Only eight schools reported that they had no house system, four Hm s 
expressing doubt of its value or even direct opposition to it. Eleven H es 
accepted the house system while not finding it actively helpful in the Sene. 
life of the school and 18 Heads, mostly in modern schools, were strongly v. 
favour of the house system, regarding it as valuable in the enrichment of 
School's athletic and social life. 
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In 30 schools the house System was used almost exclusively for the en- 
couragement and organisation of sport but in five schools drama, speech and 
music festivals were also organised on a house basis. In 16 Schools there were 
regular meetings of houses for discussion of school problems and activities. 

À number of Heads of grammar and modern schools expressed doubt as 
to the effectiveness of house points as incentives except in the lower school. 


In most secondary schools, modern and grammar alike, there is a 
tacit assumption that schools ought to be more than associations, that 
it is desirable for them to become like communities to which all 
members owe obligations of service and loyalty and in which all 
children will learn responsibility and the appropriate degree of 
authority over others. Education for leadership, as the survey makes 
plain, is no longer the prerogative of any one class or of any one level 
of ability. 

“The mark of a community", says MacIver (3), “is that one’s life 
may be lived wholly within it, that all one’s social relationships may 
be found within it”, and for a boy at an independent school the 
school is his life for all but 16 weeks per year of the five or so years 
he spends at it. He may even find the long holidays monotonous and 
devoid of interest because he is separated from his friends and misses 
the highly organised social life of a boarding school. Boys and girls 
at grammar schools also frequently find that from the middle school 
onwards the school absorbs almost all their interest and energy. As 
one young teacher puts it, writing of his own education: 


By the time I reached the middle school I was no longer dashing off 
home as soon as the bell went but staying behind evening after evening for 
Society meetings, house matches, gym classes and rugby Practices. I was 
becoming one of a community which in one sense was self-contained, one 
who found all his interests stimulated and satisfied by the many sides of 
school life. 

A young woman quotes her mother’s somewhat wry comment on 
her devotion to her school, “You should take your bed to school”, 
with its implication that she only came home to sleep. The pressure 
from teachers and contemporaries to regard the school as a self- 
contained all-inclusive community instead of an association is so 
Strong at some schools that it is almost with a sense of guilt that 
another young teacher writes: 

Yet the most formative influences were occurring outside the school, In 
the Lower VIth I played Richard III for a local repertory company; a few 
Weeks before Higher Schools I played Lincoln in Drinkwater's play. This 


Was a joy, a way of expression my school could never give me. Similarly I 
Cultivated an allotment and kept chickens. These extra-school activities 
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were solitary pursuits involving hours of work and all my spare time. School 
became the shadow, this the substance. 


That this writer was able to pursue his own interests says much 
for the wisdom and detachment of his teachers for he had achieved 
while at school that ability to initiate out-of-school activities for him- 
self which it is one function of a school’s social life to foster. If his 
school had been a self-contained community instead of an association 
his transition to adult life in the outside community might not have 
been effected so easily. A school can attempt to hold adolescents too 
closely and too long; the outer community has its legitimate claims 
and the individual his right to seek satisfaction in what the community 
rather than the school offers. 

While public schools and most grammar schools provide scope for 
almost any interest through the clubs and societies which proliferate, 
secondary modern schools are less ready to engage the out-of-school 
interests of adolescents and find competition from the outer com- 
munity stronger. A survey of clubs and societies in secondary 
modern schools, made on the basis of an analysis of the contents 9 
school magazines from 70 secondary modern schools for 1949-59 
gives an average of 3.7 clubs per school, aesthetic interests amountin£ 
to 42% of them. The remaining 58% were in the field of crafts, 
athletic activities, citizenship and curriculum studies, in that order 
of popularity. Evidence from the London Institute of Education 
Survey (quoted earlier) suggests that at a number of secondary 
modern schools teachers are ready to encourage the formation © 
clubs and societies but to a lesser extent than in grammar schoo A 
Not one of the 68 modern schools had the wealth of out-of-sch0° 
activity to be found in one boys’ grammar school with 25 clubs, on 
eight modern schools had no out-of-school activities. ‘The aver8 
number of clubs at each type of school— 


secondary modern schools (68) 5 approx. 
secondary technical schools (3) M OS 
secondary grammar schools (14) 9 ,, 


Suggests that this particular aspect of corporate life is not Jes E 
highly valued in modern schools as in other secondary schools. m u 
may be partly because the children are younger and their india. 
interests not as strongly developed as those of sixteen and see? 


3 jon 
year-olds. It may be that less intelligent children find less satisfact It 


in the kind of activities which require some formal organisation ol 
may be the much less strong hold which a secondary modern ? 
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has upon children's loyalties while the demands of the home in the 
form of domestic chores or part-time employment are proportionately 
stronger. 

The 68 secondary modern schools in the survey were chosen 
because of the good relationship between them and training colleges 
in the area. They were likely therefore to be good schools in sym- 
pathy with progressive methods. Even so, judging by the criterion of 
Providing all-inclusive satisfaction for social interests, they were 
much less true communities than the 14 grammar schools. 

Every community has its occasions for gathering together collect- 
ively and the social functions of a school year, the speech days, 
Christmas parties, and sports days, are the outward signs of the 
reality of a corporate life which always finds expression in symbolic 
ritual. An examination of a large number of school magazines pro- 
duced by secondary modern schools shows that these new secondary 
schools are developing the same annual festivals as the older schools. 
Christmas parties, farewell parties for school leavers, parties for old 
scholars, harvest festivals, parents’ days, provide occasions of bring- 
ing together the whole school for establishing continuity between 
past and present, and for arousing parents’ interest in the life of the 
school. 

The 1944 Act lays down that each school shall meet collectively 
for daily worship. The coming together, therefore, for this purpose is 
involuntary and cannot be regarded as a spontaneous expression of 
corporate life. The lack of a school chapel and the careful neutrality 
of religious education with stress on factual content indicated by the 
very names "religious knowledge", “religious instruction”, would, 
it might be thought, make it almost impossible for the daily assembly 
to be anything but a formality. Yet even agnostic Heads value it, and 
not merely because the presence of the whole school makes easy the 
giving of announcements. Agnostic teachers who cannot whole- 
heartedly participate in the religious service feel that they are missing 
Something if they stay away. It is open to doubt how far the daily 
hymns, prayers and readings, contribute at all to the religious educa- 
tion of pupils; it is much more certain that the meeting together 
every day contributes to their social education and that probably in 
this country no purpose other than Christian worship would be 
Sufficiently impelling to secure continuation of the practice. A 
further extract from the pilot survey of curriculum referred to earlier 
illustrates the extent to which Morning Assembly has become an 
accepted part of secondary school life: 
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Only three of the 96 schools never met for morning assembly as a school 
owing to lack of a hall large enough to accommodate the whole school. 27 
schools met daily but the remainder met in sections several mornings weekly- 
In certain mixed schools boys and girls divided for assembly; seven schools 
used the form as the unit; two schools divided into houses and two into year 
groups; 11 schools divided into sections without specifying what the basis 
for division was. 

There seemed to be a fairly general pattern of service in use in most 
schools. In 11 schools the school choir took a prominent place in the morning 
service while six schools had an orchestra. 7 schools used the introductory 
music not only for producing an atmosphere of quiet attentiveness but as an 
opportunity for training in musical appreciation. In three schools verse 
speaking was a contribution to the assembly and in two schools there was 
sometimes a dramatic presentation of incidents in the Gospels. In two 
schools poems and stories were read and two schools mentioned reading 
such as Paul Gallico’s The Small Miracle and other non-scriptural writings: 
Certain schools had a spoken or sung introit in addition to or instead O 
introductory music. A hymn usually followed, then a reading, prayers, g 
second hymn sometimes with descant, further prayers and then a blessing., 

In the majority of schools the Head seemed to accept sole responsibility 
for the planning and conduct of the morning assembly but occasionally the 
staff and children took part in it. In only two schools were all the teachers 
expected to attend assembly but only one school stated that their attendance 
was voluntary. 

Only 6 schools referred to their use of the B.B.C. service for schools: 
From only two schools was there mention of inviting local clergy or parents 
or Governors to share in the school’s collective worship, One school ha 
compiled its own hymn book and one its own anthology of prayers but 1n 
general no reference was made to books used in the service. 

35 schools made use of the opportunity of a gathering of the 5 
school to make announcements. In 13 schools it was evident from the pern E 
reply that the morning assembly was valued very highly and was in faot 
focal point of the school’s life. Special services in connexion with religio 
festivals were arranged in a number of schools and one school had a wee 
service in French. 


whole 


It is evident that in a number of these schools the coming 19 


gether of the school was more than a formality. Music, drama, posto 
had become associated with the Morning Assembly; festivals 1n E 
school’s life found expression at it and many schools felt more neat 
community because the whole school worshipped together. if 
Communities have their external marks, the symbols of be. 
unity. The school's buildings, its crest and motto, the school un M 
and colours, the silver cups, honours boards, and school maga te 
represent the strength of the school's corporate life and contrib ji 
towards it. They are the means by which sentiments for the 5C 
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are formed, means of developing cohesiveness and a sense of 50 
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arity. For solidarity springs not only from recognition of what mem- 
bers have in common with each other but from the ways in which 
they differ from others. Hence grammar schools are at an advantage 
here for the selected minority feels itself to be different from and 
superior to those who failed to be selected. Modern schools corres- 
pondingly are at a disadvantage in this respect for the more truly 
their population is representative of the local community the less this 
sense of difference operates. 

In conclusion it may be said that an extremely subtle and delicate 
balance is required, for schools are expected both to socialise the 
young and to make possible the growth of individual diversity. They 
are expected to train character and to inculcate loyalty and responsibil- 
ity while respecting the claims of family and wider community. They 
are expected to win children to a way of life and at the same time to 
leave them free to reject it and to grow beyond it. This task demands 
teachers of quite unusual wisdom and detachment, with enthusiasm 
vital enough to draw children into the life of the school yet dis- 
interested enough to recognise when and where the school must 


make no claim. 
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EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
AND BORDERLINE CHILDREN 


by ALAN MOON 
Further Education Officer, East Riding 


HERE is a wide diversity of provision for secondary education 
| for able children who have not been selected to proceed to 4 
grammar or technical school. It was thought that an examin- 
ation of some of the courses provided would produce information 
relevant to the problems involved in secondary guidance at 11 +. The 
investigation did not seek to sharpen the present weapons of 11 + 
selection, but rather accepted them and considered the extent fO 
which they could be used for guidance. In particular it was hope 
that fresh light would be thrown on the problem of the "border- 
liner” by considering the various types of educational provision aP 
guidance that could be given to children whose suitability for a” 
academic education could not be confidently assessed at 11 +. 1 
The first series of investigations was carried out in a ur. 
school. Following the 1944 Act, this school was reorganised to dea 
with the borderline child. Situated in a county borough with an 
age-group of approximately 1,000, the school took a mixed entry m 
120 at 11+, after some 200 boys and girls had been selected for br 
grammar schools. Selection with this authority is made on an or d 
of merit obtained by the addition of the results of two Moray Hous e 
intelligence tests, a Moray House English test, and a Moray HOS. 
arithmetic test. At the borderline, head teachers’ recommendation” 
and an essay are taken into consideration. There is a further selecti? 
for a boys' secondary technical school at 13+, and boys from ol 
central school are eligible for consideration. Thus this ache 
receives 12% of the secondary intake after the grammar schools i y 
taken their 20% to 21%. About one-third of the boys and girls ? at 
on at the central school for a fifth year to take G.C.E. subjects 
“O” level. The headmaster and the staff were confident that EO. 
all suitable candidates actually stayed to take this examination. ; 
seemed an excellent opportunity to study the borderline ‘Jable 
candidate, and the local authority was kind enough to make aya 
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the 11+ results along with the G.C.E. achievements of the boys and 
girls who had entered the school in 1948 and 1949. The 11+ scores 
of this central school group (245 in number) were as follows: 


Mean I.Q. score = 1072 
Mean Arithmetic score = 106:2 
Mean English score = 1070 


“Total Scores" were made up for each child in the group by sum- 
ming the two intelligence scores with the arithmetic and English 
Scores and were used for the comparisons that follow. 


The possibility of distinguishing borderline G.C.E. candidates at 11 + 


It was decided first to test the hypothesis that it is not possible to 
distinguish at 11+ between those children who subsequently prove 
Suitable to attempt G.C.E., and those who do not. For this purpose 
G.C.E. results from boys who had gone on at 13+ to take that 
examination at the secondary technical school were included in the 
group. 

The central school group was divided into eight groups: 

- Boys admitted in 1948 who sat for G.C.E. 
. Boys admitted in 1948 who did not sit for G.C.E. 
- Girls admitted in 1948 who sat for G.C.E. 
- Girls admitted in 1948 who did not sit for G.C.E, 
- Boys admitted in 1949 who sat for G.C.E. 
- Boys admitted in 1949 who did not sit for G.C.E. 
- Girls admitted in 1949 who sat for G.C.E. 
- Girls admitted in 1949 who did not sit for G.C.E. 


ON Quid co NH 


These groups are referred to in the following analysis as the G.C.E./ 
Non-G.C.E. groups. i 

The headmaster was of the opinion that only a few suitable 
children failed to enter the G.C.E. class. This seemed to be sub- 
Stantiated from inquiries made in the school. It is true that many 
children who neither entered nor wished to enter the G.C.E, classes 
might have been successful in the examination if their attitudes and 
interests had been so directed. It is, however, believed that the 
G.C.E. groups contained most of those fitted to take the examination, 
not only by ability, but by attitudes, interests, and other relevant 
circumstances. These eight G.C.E./Non-G.C.E. groups were com- 
Pared using total scores. No significant differences were found be- 
tween the groups. This suggests the difficulty of distinguishing 
between the G.C.E. and Non-G.C.E. pupils when they entered the 
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school at 11+. The eight G.C.E./Non-G.C.E. groups were com- 
pared again using the average of the two 11+ intelligence scores. 
Again analysis of variance failed to reveal any significant difference, 
suggesting once more the difficulty of distinguishing between the 
groups at 11+. The same groups were examined by analysis of 
variance using the arithmetic scores. The results were significant at 
the 1% level, indicating that on the basis of the arithmetic scores 
some of the groups could be distinguished from others at 11 +. To 
examine the material further, another statistical test was carried out. 
The pupils were split into two groups, those who took G.C.E. and 
those who did not. This time, using the arithmetic scores, no $18- 
nificant differences could be found. The eight groups were compar ed 
for the last time, using English test scores. This time analysis of 
variance showed no significant differences. Thus it seems clear that 
suitability for a G.C.E. course could not readily be determined within 
the central school group at 11 +. 


The possibility of predicting subsequent G.C.E. performance among 11 T 
borderliners 


A further series of analyses was now carried out using the 11 + 
scores of those children who actually took the G.C.E. examination: 
This time the hypothesis tested was the impossibility of distinguishing 
at 11+ between the better and poorer performers in G.C.E. The 
children who had taken the G.C.E. examinations were allocated t° 
groups based on the number of subjects in which they had passe 
The groups are summarised as follows: 


Successes or G.C.E. PUPILS IN THE CENTRAL SCHOOL GROUP 
No. of subjects passed No. of pupils in group 


o 18 
I 5 
2 8 
3 14 
4 8 
5 7 
6 9 
7 I 
Total number of pupils — 7o d 


an! 
. s. 
These groups were compared on the basis of total r1 -+ scl seve” 
no significant differences could be found. Similarly these ae ore 
groups were compared using intelligence scores, arithmetic 
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and English scores. Again no significant results were obtained in 
any of the cases. It seems, then, impossible to distinguish by 11+ 
tests between the subsequently better and worse performers in G.C.E. 


The central school groups compared with a grammar school group and 
some conclusions 

A further comparison was made now between the central school 
group and a group of children from a mixed grammar stream. The 
latter children were receiving a grammar school type of education in 
a bilateral school belonging to another authority. They had been 
selected as a borderline group after the grammar schools had been 
filled. Since the same 11 + selection statistics were available for this 
group as for the central school group (two Moray House intelligence 
tests, Moray House English, and Moray House arithmetic tests) a 
total score could be calculated as before. The following scores give 
an indication of the nature of the 11+ results for this group (74 in 
number). 

Mean I.Q. score = 1184 

Mean 11-4 score = 118-8 
When the two groups were compared on the basis of total scores, the 
difference was found to be highly significant, thus suggesting that 
the grammar group appeared more able when tested at 11+. The 
next stage was to compare the grammar and the central groups on the 
basis of G.C.E. achievement. At first only those pupils who actually 
took G.C.E. were considered. The number of subjects passed was 
treated as a score, and on this basis the two groups were compared. 
No significant difference between the two was found. A second com- 
Parison was made using all the members of both groups. This time 
those pupils who had not taken G.C.E. were presumed to have 
Scored zero. Again a T-test revealed no significant difference. 

Some conclusions may now be drawn. There are of course no 
Statistical grounds for generalising from the evidence of these two 
groups, but it is thought that the groups may well be sufficiently 
typical to provide a wider lesson. It seems that in these groups 11 + 
Scores cannot predict subsequent G.C.E. success. In both groups, 
roughly one-third of the pupils went on to take G.C.E. (The pro- 
Portions taking the examination are 0:378 in the case of the grammar 
School and 0:286 in the case of the central school.) While the pro- 
Portion is higher with the grammar group, it seems that factors not 
tested at rr + must play a part in taking a pupil on to G.C.E. It is 
Suggested that these are probably interests and attitudes. The central 
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school figures suggest that there is a proportion of pupils capable of 
taking G.C.E. who will score below the usual level of grammar school 
entry at 11 4-. The following table shows the highest and lowest 11 + 
mean scores in the central school group. 
1948 1948 1949 1949 
entry entry entry entry 
Boys Girls Boys Girls 
Highest 11 + mean score 1122 1105 1175 N05 
Lowest 11+ mean score 103'5 104 l0r8 — 104 
The G.C.E successes were spread throughout the group. In fact the 
lowest 11+ mean score of all, ror-8, belongs to the boy lowest 1n 
order of merit in the 1949 admissions, and this boy was successful 
in five subjects in the G.C.E. examination. 


A comparison between the central school group and children in vocation- 
ally biased courses 


In the study of the educational provision made for able children 
in England and Wales, another item of particular interest was revealed. 
Certain areas had developed in their secondary modern schools 
courses centred round definite vocational biases. Typical for boys 
were engineering courses giving special attention to mathematics 
science, technical drawing and, generally, some craft; for girls, pre- 
nursing courses giving special attention to science and biology; 2^ 
for both boys and girls, commercial courses concentrating on English, 
commercial arithmetic and often shorthand and typewriting. "These 
courses were confined to older secondary modern school children: 
often starting the courses at 14+ to 16+. In some areas inter-9e n 


] ei 
movement at 14-- enables children to enter the course of th 


? ; s s ative 
choice. These courses, it was considered, might offer alterna 
possibilities for the children in the central school group. It PI? gi 

roup* 


possible to obtain 11 + statistics for four vocationally biased £ 

a commercial group, a pre-nursing group, an engineering group» dd 
a retail group. The latter followed a curriculum intended to prov 
for the special needs of those wishing to enter the retail trades. sé 
each case a Moray House intellingence score, and Moray ioe 
arithmetic and English scores were available. A summary b 


groups is as follows: 


The Commercial Group No.—14 

Mean 11-- score—104'5 
The Pre-Nursing Group No.—16 

Mean 11 + score—1038 
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The Engineering Group No.—13 
Mean 11+ score—108-5 
The Retail Group No.—12 


Mean 11 + score—108:2 


These groups were compared with the central school group. No 
significant differences could be found in any of the four cases. If 
these courses are judged to have educational value, and they are so 
judged in many areas, then they appear to be suitable alternatives to 
the G.C.E. course for children of the calibre of those found within 


the central school group. 


Summary of conclusions 

1. The statistical evidence suggests that there is a proportion of 
children somewhat below the normal level of grammar school 
selection capable of profiting by a G.C.E. course. 

2. The evidence suggests that it is very difficult to distinguish at 
11+ those in the group of able children (represented by the central 
school group) who would merit being G.C.E. candidates. 

3. There is evidence suggesting the difficulty at 11+ of pre- 
dicting the level of G.C.E. performance among children of this group. 

4. These latter two conclusions indicate the importance of factors 
other than ability and attainment at 11 +, for subsequent academic 
success. It is suggested that interests and attitudes are among these 
factors. 

5. It follows from the above that educational guidance into 
various courses needs to be a continual process after 11+ with 
children of this group. 

6. The evidence then suggests that a range of courses may be 
required for the secondary education of children of this group. It 
appears that vocationally biased courses might provide educational 
opportunities parallel to the G.C.E. course. Such vocational courses 
may indeed be suitable as alternative courses with the lower streams 
in grammar schools. 

7. The proportion of such pupils in the G.C.E. courses to those 
in vocationally biased courses may be about r:2. This figure, how- 
ever, must be regarded as extremely tentative and certainly requires 
further investigation. 

The central school group which in this paper has been taken as 
typical of the group of able children not selected for grammar or 
technical schools, has I.Q.s, which range roughly between 100 to 118 
Or 120. The above conclusions are of course drawn from the study 


P 
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of this and other relatively small groups. Their general validity can 
only be inferred, but it is hoped that their recording may be of some 
value to those concerned with guidance into courses of secondary 
' education. 
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SOME PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS 
OF FATHERLESS BOYS 


by JOYCE W. KNOWLES 
Remedial Teacher in the West Bromwich Child Guidance Service 


been deprived of their fathers by death, as opposed to divorce 

or desertion, tend to be overprotected by their mothers, and 
may show signs of antisocial or other abnormal behaviour. The ex- 
perimental work was designed to find out whether these children do 
differ from those in normal families, and if so, to see if there were 
any indications as to the nature of the differences. 

Work carried out by Levy (1) in New York suggested that if the 
father is missing "a compensatory flow of affection may occur to- 
Wards the child or children”, and that, as a result of overprotection, 
the child sometimes develops behaviour problems and may lack 
Broup play experience. Overprotected children are often immature 
and more dependent on their mothers than is usual for their age. It 
Was thought that where the mother was a widow such problems might 
be Intensified, and that the emotional attitude of the mother would 

€ different in the case of divorce, desertion or temporary separation. 
riting of this, Kimball Young (2) says that "a bereaved mother 
May project her idealisation of the dead father to such a point that it 
comes an important factor in the boy's own development, and the 
Son will assume many of the father's masculine, dominating roles". 

With such considerations in mind, families were chosen where the 
father had died, and the mother had not remarried. Boys of junior 
School age (seven to eleven years) were selected, as some of the 
tests might have been too difficult for younger children. Adolescence 
Presents its own problems in this field, and it was thought preferable 
to limit the sample to those boys who had not reached puberty. 

Head teachers were asked to co-operate, and an experimental 
8toup of 25 boys was chosen from six primary mixed schools in the 
Same town, Selection proved difficult at first, as the numbers of such 
Children are not large, and several of those suggested were later dis- 
Covered to be illegitimate or of divorced parents, and had to be 


Th study was undertaken in the belief that boys who have 
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eliminated. Each boy from this experimental group was ve 
with a control of the same chronological age and LQ., and from ; 
same school class. Where there was a choice of suitable boys to is 
as control, other criteria such as economic background and number 
in family were also considered. 
months, and I.Q.s within ten Points. Intelligence quotients were 
obtained from a group test (Moray House Picture Test) which had 
the Junior school. As these 
ing, they were considered to 
€ between the means of the 


I. Vineland Social Maturity Scale, 


2. Rosenzweig Picture Frustration Study (Children's Form) 
3. Raven Controlled Projection Test, 


These tests are all suitable for the age-range used, and test different 


aspects of personality development, They were all administered by 
the same experimenter, and the children were tested individually, the 
same testing conditio 


ns prevailing for the control and experimental 
members of each pair. 


The Vineland Social Maturity Scale (3) gives a list of perfor- 
mances graded in difficulty, and ranging from development in early 


childhood to fully independent adulthood. It assesses various aspects 
of maturation which were thought to be e 


tasks (eight to nine years), goes about 
Years). The total score for each child 
was converted to a social age and the results obtained were as follows: 
Experimental Group 
Range of Social Ages 6-5 years to 1 
Mean Social Age 10°26 years 
Mean Chronological Age 10:16 years 


Doll suggests that when ratings on the Vi 
tained—as they were in this case—by putting 


Control Group 
3'2 years 7-0 years to 12:3 years 
9°46 years 
9°92 years 
neland items are ob- 
questions to the sub- 
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jects themselves, the scores tend to be slightly higher than when the 
information is obtained by questioning other persons, such as parents 
or teachers. This may well be the reason why the mean social age of 
the experimental group is higher than the mean chronological age; 
but, on the other hand, in the control group, the mean social age is 
lower than the mean chronological age. The difference between the 
means of the social ages was tested and was not found to be significant. 
As the mean chronological age of the experimental group was higher 
than that of the control group, the mean social age of the experimental 
group would be expected to be higher also. However, if the hypo- 
thesis behind this study was correct, the experimental group would 
be more protected than their contemporaries, and less socially mature. 
This was not found to be so. No analysis of results was attempted, 
but a possible explanation is that fatherless children, especially in the 
lower income groups where the mothers go out to work, have of 
necessity to help at home and look after younger brothers and sisters. 
hey may also be required to run errands and assume responsibility 
for their own welfare at an earlier age than that normally expected. 
They would, therefore, tend to score more highly on many items of 
this scale. In a different type of social community where there was 
Perhaps less responsibility on the mother, it might well be that the 
Position of the two groups would have been reversed. The range of 
Social ages was greater in the experimental group, and it is possible 
that younger fatherless children tend to be more protected and less 
Secure than children from normal homes, but that, as they become 
older, they are given heavier responsibilities, and develop a greater 
€gree of social maturity than their fellows. The difference between 
the two mean social ages was greater than that between the mean 
chronological ages, and it is possible that if the sample had been 
larger. , this difference might have been significant. Yet, if it be correct 
to suppose that overprotection occurs in some social classes, a larger 
Sample, with a more representative social range, might have shown 
No greater difference between the fatherless and normal groups. — 
In the Rosenzweig Picture Frustration Study (4) the subject is 
asked to supply responses of anonymous children to a series of 
Picture-situations. The response is placed in one or more of nine 
Categories, and comparison with the most common types of response 
Provides a “group-conformity rating”. Although it was thought that 
the control group would show the greater amount of conformity there 
Was in fact no significant difference. The frequencies of two classes 
Of response were analysed, namely the extra-punitive and the need- 
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persisting. Responses classified as extra-punitive are those in which 
the child reacts to the situation by imputing blame to some person 
in his environment, or by making some aggressive comment about 
his environment. The following examples of responses of this kind 
are quoted in the handbook to the test: (to the picture in which a 
woman is telling a boy that she does not know how to mend his 
broken truck) “You should know how to fix it”, “What am I going 
to play with then?”; (to a picture showing a woman serving a bowl 
of soup to a child, and saying “I’m sorry your soup is cold”): "I 
don't like cold soup", “Why don't you keep it hot?" The need- 
persisting type of response is one which emphasises the solution of 
the frustrating situation. Examples of need-persisting responses to 
the "broken truck” picture are: *T'Il get my Daddy to fix it”, “PI 
just play with it this way”; and to the “cold soup" situation: “That’s 
O.K.; PII warm it up”, "Let's warm it up for tea-time.” 

‘These two types of response were thought to be the most relevant, 
in that the extra-punitive scores would be high for children who were 
spoilt or aggressive and that the need-persisting responses, where 
the subject offers some solution to the problem in the picture, would 


show those with a more constructive attitude. If overprotection 
occurred in the experimental 


punitive and low need- 
turned out to be the 


extra-punitive scores, 


ence between the groups. This difference would possibly have been 


significant if the groups had been larger. One explanation might s 
that fatherless child 


solutions to frustrati 
a situation similar 


in the household where there is no 

The Raven Controlled Projection test (5) consists of a series of 
questions, asked while the child is doing a free drawing. These 
questions and answers form a Story, and it is hoped that identification 
with the hero will occur in some of the responses. Raven suggest? 
that his questions are designed to cover a variety of children’s €* 
periences, including, among others, attitude to authority, person? 


o —————————— 
——— — en 
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worries and experience of fear. It was felt that these topics would be 
of especial value in this study. The standard procedure for admini- 
Stration was followed, and the responses were compared with those 
obtained from ordinary boys. Intelligence was not taken into account 
in the scoring. It was expected that the control group would con- 
form more closely to the standard responses, and this was borne out 
by the results; the difference between the means of the group- 
conformity ratings was significant at the 1% level. The responses 
Were also scored to show how many of each child’s responses would 
fall into the most popular categories. The control group gave the 
higher average number of common responses. It was anticipated 
that this would be the case, but the difference, significant at the 1% 
level, was greater than was expected, and is consistent with the com- 
Parison of the group-conformity results. Without an analysis of the 
individual responses, it is not possible to say in what way the replies 
Of the groups tended to differ, or whether there were any particular 
questions which tended to bring uncommon responses from the 
Majority of the experimental group. e 

. The high levels of significance would indicate that this is a test 
in which the difference between fatherless and normal boys is shown 
distinctly, and this does much to justify the original assumption that 
a difference does occur, although the wide range of experiences 
Covered in the responses makes it difficult to specify any direction in 
Which the difference lies. 

These three tests all use the subject as informant, and an inde- 
Pendent assessment by a third party was thought desirable. A scale 
of Personality traits was therefore included, to be completed by the 

ead teachers of the schools concerned. The six traits which were 
Most relevant were selected from those used by F. J. Schonell (6) 


in his assessment of emotional characteristics. The degrees of each 


trait were put on a continuous scale, and head teachers were asked 
int along the line. To 


to mark each trait by a cross placed at any poi i 
Secure uniformity of interpretation, descriptions of the traits were 
Blven. For the purpose of measurement, the scale was made 7:0 
inches long, the position of the cross being measured in inches and 
tenths from the left hand edge. A lower score signified the greater 
gree of the trait assessed. A T-test was applied to the means of the 
Scores for each trait, and the results were as in the table overleaf. 
hus the only trait showing a significant difference was “sensitive- 
Ness to Praise and blame”, the experimental group being found to be 
More sensitive than the control group. This was the expected result, 
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Mean of Mean of Significance 
Trait Experimental Control of 

Group Group Difference 
- Self confidence 3°43 3°76 Not 
. Persistence 37 35 Not 
- Assertiveness 374 gt Not 

- Sensitiveness to Praise and 

Blame 3°01 3°67 5% 
- Strength of Self regard 3°59 342 Not 
Emotional Stability 3:86 3°76 Not 


PONH 


aun 


3 
for it was thought that the fatherless group, possibly with less secure 
backgrounds, might be less stable emotionally, and that this might — | 
be revealed in a greater degree of sensitiveness. It is interesting, 
however, that, if this is the case, no noticeable difference was shown 
in the assessment of trait No. 6, “emotional stability". ‘Taking the 
scale as a whole, the experimental group showed greater self con- 
fidence and more sensitiveness, but less persistence, emotional 
stability and self regard. In most traits there was very little difference 
between the groups, but, with the exception of trait No. 1, the 
differences were in the expected direction, and help to bear out the 
theory that fatherless children are less secure than their fellows. 'The 
assessment of trait No. 1 was interesting; the difference between the 
groups, though not significant, is considerable. "This is quite incon- 
sistent with the theory of overprotection, and two possible explan- 
ations can be advanced. One is the same as that offered in discussing 
the results of the Vineland Social Maturity scale—that, as an outcome | 
of their extra responsibility these children tend to develop a con- 
siderable measure of self confidence. Alternatively, it is possible 
that a tendency to “cocksureness” as shown by some of these children 
is a blind, used in school to cover feelings of inferiority at the lack of 
a parent. This is consistent with the tendency to show less self-re84” 

(trait No. 5), although if this hypothesis were correct, it might b* 
expected that the same assumed attitude could be traced in trait No 
5 also. f 

In assessing the results of these judgments of traits, and the | 
value to this experiment, one must bear in mind two circumstance? 
which may have affected them. The head teachers had been inform? | 
of the nature of this study, and it is possible that this knowledge ma | 
have had some slight bearing on their assessments. In additio o 
this, they can, of course, judge the children only as seen in the st 
situation, where many other factors are operating also, and ™ i 
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prevent the head teacher from seeing the whole picture. One is also 
compelled to remember that six head teachers were asked to co- 
operate, and the differences in their own personalities will have 
played an important part in their judgments and will indirectly have 
had some bearing on the results of the test. 


To sum up: in the whole investigation three tests showed a signifi- 
cant difference between the two groups, and we are therefore justified 
in assuming some differences between fatherless boys and those 
brought up under normal family conditions. This is especially 
Noticeable in the results of the Raven test. The children of the ex- 
perimental group seem to show certain characteristics consistent with 
emotional difficulties which might result from overprotection. Some 
of the other results support this hypothesis. The need-persisting 
Tesponses of the Rosenzweig test, however, tend to indicate that the 
experimental group have a more constructive attitude towards frus- 
trating problems. This might be regarded as indicative of greater 
Maturity, a conclusion supported by the Vineland scores, and by the 
results of the assessments of "'self-confidence" on the rating scale. 
The experiment touched a wide field in a limited way, and per- 
aps more could have been achieved by giving fewer tests and ex- 
tracting further information from them. For instance, it seems 
Probable that useful data would have been revealed by analysis of the 
individual responses of the Raven test. It was established that the 
numbers of common responses differed between the groups, but the 
uncommon responses were not studied. It would be interesting to 
examine these in detail, noting specific references, and also whether 
the less common responses were given by the older or younger 
children, A comparison with Raven’s unusual boys might have been 
More useful than with normal boys. To understand the individual 
Tesponses in context, however, it would be necessary to know more 


Nancial security of the family, t ; 
and the length of time which had elapsed since his death. 

A similar analysis of the Vineland scale would be valuable, for 
example, in showing whether the experimental group as a whole 
tended to score well on any particular type of item such as Occupa- 
tional or Social. This was felt to have been the most useful test in 
this experiment. It is a standardised scale, and although the marking 
18 subjective, it is less so than on the Raven test. Though not designed 


Primarily to test emotional characteristics, the Vineland items have a 
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bearing on overprotection, which, at the outset, was regarded as one 
of the most relevant traits to study in this inquiry. . 

"The results of the Rosenzweig test were of least value, and this 
could well have been omitted from the battery, although the results 
in the need-persisting category offer an interesting starting-point for 
further study. The rating scale, though subjective, was felt to have 
been worth while, and could usefully have been extended to cover 
other aspects of personality. 

Difficulties of obtaining large numbers of children in the category 
investigated limit the extension of an experiment on this subject, 
but the field would be a fruitful one for a larger and more intensive 
inquiry. The complete battery of tests given tapped a wide field of 
emotional experience, but, on the whole, although differences occur 
between the two groups, there is no convincing evidence that father- 
less children as a group, suffer from overprotection. 
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IS THE CONCEPT OF “INTEREST” 
OF SIGNIFICANCE TO SUCCESS IN A 
TEACHER TRAINING COURSE? 


by K. M. EVANS 
Lecturer and Research Officer, Collegiate Faculty of Education, 
University College, Cardiff 


VERY year, in the autumn, candidates who wish to take up teach- 
ing as a career apply for admission to training colleges and 
-university training departments. They supply information about 
their academic attainments, and estimates of their character and 
ability are obtained from their teachers. Then they are interviewed. 
During the course of the interview they are usually asked about their 
interests and their reasons for wishing to take up teaching. This is 
Sometimes only a method of getting them to talk and finding out a 
little about them with a view to assessing their suitability for training 
as teachers. There is, however, a fairly widespread belief that a 
Person with wide interests is likely to make a better teacher than a 
Person with few interests. It is unlikely, too, that those entrusted 
With the selection of students for training as teachers would look 
With any great favour on applicants who did not express the view that 
they thought they would like the work. It is therefore pertinent to 
ask to what extent general and vocational interests contribute to 
Success in teaching. à 
A number of investigators, mostly American, have considered the 
Beneral interests of teachers, but there are fewer studies of their 
Vocational interests. MacLear (12); writing in 1913, expressed the 
Mew. that teachers need to take part in the life of the community in 
Which they live. He continued, "Quite as essential to the welfare of 
the profession is a hobby. It may be art, it may be music, it may be 
Walking or birds or flowers, it may be equal suffrage or reform. Any 
live issue will be of inestimable value in keeping the teacher young 
and alert. And such extra-curriculum activity will be like a live wire 
in making connexions with the life of the community." 
In the passage just quoted it is suggested that the type of hobby 
ÌS unimportant, This is not borne out by the results of an American 
205 
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investigation carried out by Phillips and Greene (14). They v 
gated neurotic tendencies among 173 women teachers in relation 
their hobbies. Hobbies were classified as: 


I. Áctive, outdoor and social. 
2. Sedentary, solitary and vicarious, 
3- Work-type and teaching. 


Of 28 teachers with hobbies of the first type, 22 were found to a 
well-adjusted and six poorly adjusted. Of 37 with hobbies of the 


?4 were poorly adjusted, No effort was made to relate hobbies or 
neuroticism and teaching efficiency in this case. 


Mason (13) found that a group of 700 U.S. teachers who had 
become so maladjusted that 


Birkinshaw (2), on the other hand, investigated the degree P 
which more and less satisfied teachers had to curtail their pleasuipe 
ivi nd that only 9.7% of the satisfie 


H z 0, of 
teachers reported such curtailment, while between 21% and 25% 


the less satisfied ones did go, . 
les Suggest that Personal contentment may be im 


These stud s 
creased by the pursuit of a hobby. The teacher who is contented 18 


$ ient 
likely to haye more energy free, and therefore to be more efficien 


than one who is less contented. Moreo 


j A ities 
) r nclude interests among the qui 
considered desirable in teachers. The list of 25 qualities drawn 


by Charters and Waples (4) after Consultation with education? 


teachers. In Cattell’s list (3) ha 


* T1435 ranke 
ving outside interests was 
seventeenth out of 22 traits, Ca 


: lity 
ttell further found that this qu? 
Pupils require in their teachers. 


^" 
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Evidence that children like their teachers to have broad education 
and interests was also adduced by Dolch (5). In an essay on “My 
Best High School Teacher”, written by 82 American university 
freshmen, this quality was mentioned 23 times. Reymert (15), in a 
similar essay on “The Good and Bad Teacher", found that 89% of 
the good teachers described by 370 students of median age 20, were 
listed as bringing their pupils into touch with actual life. 

Hollis (9) asked 8043 English secondary school pupils between 
the ages of 12 and 17 to rank seven qualities in order of preference in 
teachers, Having wide interests was ranked sixth, being considered 
less important than patience, friendliness, fairness, a sense of humour 
and allowing pupils to ask questions, but more important than firm- 
Ness in discipline. i 

Several investigators have attempted to connect interests and 
teaching efficiency. Knight (11) found that teachers do not have 
Interests distinct from those of other sections of the community, but 
that the better teachers showed aslight tendency to prefer the “harder” 
Subjects of the curriculum. Allard (1), too, found that “there is no 
Such individual as the typical Long Island teacher so far as the leisure 
Pattern of activities is concerned. "This fact is indicated by the wide 
Variation in individual patterns." A 

Seagoe (16), on the other hand, found that teachers did show 
characteristic patterns of attitudes and interests, but that these were 
ned linked with success in teaching either during training or in the 

eld. 
_ Jones (10) found that, in the case of 65 teachers, scores on the 
ink Inventory of Activities and Interests gave a correlation of o:36 
with Supervisory ratings of teaching ability, but only of 0.07 with 
Pupil gain scores. r 
It will be noted that evidence of the value of a teacher’s general 


Interests jg conflicting, in spite of the fact that belief in their value is 
» 


Widespread. An 
When we come to the question of the value of the teacher’s in- 


terest in teaching, there is far less evidence available. Birkinshaw (2) 
p Satisfaction with the work as a criterion of success in teaching, 
ut she did not connect this with any more objective measure. Some 
Years ago the present writer made a study of the teaching ability of 
dice college students which included a study of their interest in 
achin 
"Talis at this information into account, it did not seem that 
Nother study would be redundant. Accordingly an investigation of 
D 
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the relationship between general and vocational interests and success 
in a teacher-training course was carried out. Its results seem to 
suggest that the concept of interest whether in general fields or in the 
vocation of teaching is of little prognostic value in selecting students 
for training as teachers. 

For this investigation two questionnaires were used. The first, 
called “Interests”, was designed to measure activity of interest in 
seven different subjects: music, art, literature, drama, travel, sport, 
and politics. These seven subjects were selected as a result of long 
observation of the areas in which students in training do appear to 
show interest. 

The second questionnaire was concerned with interest in the day- 
to-day work of a teacher, and was entitled “A "Teacher's Day". It 
was in the form of a narrative account of a day in the life of a teacher. 
Sixteen passages were underlined, describing activities carried out by 
a teacher which might be considered as falling into four categories: 


A. Activities connected with the intellectual training of children. 
B. Activities connected with the social training of children. 

C. Activities connected with the organisation of the school. 

D. Activities involving relationships with colleagues. 


The subjects were asked to express on a scale from o to 4 un 
degree to which they thought they would themselves enjoy E 
activities. As a result, both a general score of interest in the work © 


a teacher and scores of interest in the activities of types A, B, Cand 
above were obtained. 


Details of the methods use 
have been given elsewhere (7) 
The subjects of this inves 


sidered in relation to the 
ation held at the end of t 


t 

With regard to the questionnaire “Interests”, it was found e. 
21 of these students Showed some interest in all seven of the ar d 
listed. Only seven professed interest in less than six subject, : ly 
none in less than four, This Broup of students appeared to have con^ 
wide interests. This is in contradiction to Earle's (6) finding’ est 
cerning the interests of University students, The order of iP 


gu 
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in the seven subjects, from highest to lowest, was music, drama, travel 
literature, sport, art, politics. 

The scores on the questionnaire “Interests” were correlated first 
with the scores on the intelligence test. The resulting coefficient was 
only +0-19, indicating that interest was not connected to any signifi- 
cant extent with intelligence. 

Then the interest scores were examined in relation to the marks 
obtained by the students in the examination in Theory of Education 
at the end of the training year and to their practical teaching marks. 
The correlation with Theory of Education marks was 4- 0:26, a value 
Which is insignificant for a group of this size (at the 5% level). The 
Practical teaching marks also correlated insignificantly with the 
Scores in general interests. 

The result of this part of the inquiry is that, in this group of 
Women students, those with many and varied interests are not more 
Successful in their training course than those with fewer and less 
active interests. 

When the scores obtained on the test “A Teacher’s Day” were 
Correlated with the intelligence test results a point of some interest 
Was noted. All the coefficients (that for the test as a whole and those 

9r sections A, B, C and D) were negative, and all except one were 
Significant at the 5% level. The one exception was that for section 
, the measurement of interest in relationships with colleagues. From 
this it seems that the more intelligent students are the ones who have 
east expectation of enjoying the teaching career on which they are 
m. arking. This corresponds with a result published some time ago 
which the writer found evidence that attitude towards teaching as 
* Career tended to be negatively related to intelligence (8). This may 
s because the more intelligent students are less likely to be un- 
critically enthusiastic than are the less intelligent ones. It might also 
ean that the less intelligent students are more likely to falsify their 
Tesponses by giving answers which do not express their true feelings 
ut which they assume to be desirable. . 
he correlations between the scores on the test "A Teacher’s 
m „and marks in the Theory of Education examination were also 
ere, but they were all insignificant. All the correlations between 
in actical teaching marks and scores on “A Teacher's Day were 
“Significant, Interest in teaching cannot therefore be claimed as an 
lcator of teaching efficiency at the student level. 
aking all the results obtained with the 


? 
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teacher contributes significantly to success in a teacher-training 
course. . 
The coefficients of correlation obtained in this study and given 
below do not support the assumption that students with wide 
interests are likely to be more successful in a teacher-training course 
than students with narrower interests. Neither is there any evidence 
that students who are keenly interested in the work of a teacher are 
likely to do better than those who are less interested. But it must be 
remembered that these results apply only to a small group of students 
during their training year, and wider investigations would be 
necessary before confident generalisations about teachers could be 


made. 
TABLE 


Correlations between scores on two tests of interest and intelligence 
test scores and Theory of Education examination marks. 


Correlations 
Test Intelligence Tan 

“Interests” +019 +026 
“A Teacher’s Day” 
1. Whole test -0'56 -0'15 
2. Section A -036 -0'013 
3. Section B -039 -024 
4. Section C -044 -0'13 
5. Section D -0:23 -0'12 
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CANON BARNETT AND THE 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


by L. W. COWIE 
Lecturer in History, College of S. Mark and S. John, Chelsea 


the last 30 years or so of the rgth century, Canon Barnett’s 

main interest was in adult education, and his greatest con- 
tribution here was probably the foundation in 1884 of Toynbee Hall, 
the pioneer of the university settlement movement. Nevertheless, he 
also played a considerable part in the development of primary 
education. Soon after he came to Whitechapel as Vicar of St. Jude's 
in 1873, he reopened the Church schools of the parish and introduced 
into their life and curriculum what were then novel features, such aS 
parent-teacher meetings, school excursions and manual subjects 
while to promote his ideas he took an active part in the Art for 
Schools Association and the Education Reform League. It was only 
to be expected, therefore, that he should concern himself with teachet 
traming and, indeed, consider it fundamental in all reform 9 
primary education. “The first step in education reform", he sai 
"is improved training for teachers, and the second is greater liberty 
for such teachers to use their own methods to reach their own €D^* 
Vain is it for anyone to think that by rules and regulations he i. 
secure the real education of the people. Character is the chief eleme” 
in good teaching, and character is the only product worth considering: 
When our system is such as to establish as teachers men and WOM? 
who ‘think clearly, feel deeply and bear fruit well’, men and wome? 
who have the power to teach with authority; when we have ve 
teachers, we shall have people able to choose the good and refuse pe 
evil, taught both how to enjoy the world and also how to enjoy G° ds 

When Barnett began his educational work, teacher training 

dominated by the pupil-teacher System, which had been introduc r 
from Holland by Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth to provide teacher? to 
the poor-law schools and extended with state financial assistan® irls 
the schools of the voluntary societies in 1846. Suitable boys a” Bor 
in these elementary schools, at the age of 13, were apprentice 
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D» the important period of English education covered by 
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five years to the school managers, during which time they taught in 
the day and received seven and a half hours' instruction a week from 
the head teacher out of school hours. Though an improvement upon 
the monitorial system which it replaced, the pupil-teacher system 
had grave defects. Head teachers were only too ready to give pupil- 
teachers plenty of teaching experience, but often its range was 
limited. An inspector has recalled that most pupil-teachers did no 
more than teach “a boy to read from school reading-books, to write 
from dictation, to work sums, to find places in maps, and to remember 
the names of kings and the dates of battles” (x). The personal 
education of pupil-teachers was even more defective. One who was 
himself a pupil-teacher from 1868 to 1872 wrote, "Many head 
teachers were unequal to very advanced coaching, and many others 
had but little energy for anything beyond the ordinary calls of the 
School It was quite common for pupil-teachers to take their own 
instruction before breakfast, say from 7 to 8 a.m., or after the morning 
or afternoon session or in the evening." The same writer considered 
that “quite 75% of the pupil-teachers received less tuition than they 
Were entitled to” (2). Kay-Shuttleworth had intended that pupil- 
teachers should complete their course at a training college for two 
Or three years, and from 1846 they could compete for "Queen's 
Scholarships" to take them there; but from the outset there were 
only enough colleges to take a minority, and the expansion of elemen- 
tary education after 1870 made the position worse. In 1872 the 
London School Board found that only a third of the pupil-teachers it 
engaged as new staff had been to a training college (3). Moreover, 
the education of training college students was similarly limited— 'the 
Pupil-teacher's course was an elementary school course, extended, or 
Tather magnified; and the training college course was little more than 
the elementary school course magnified a second time. At each stage 
there was reading, writing from dictation, arithmetic, geography, and 
history, all of an old-fashioned kind” (4). wie 
Barnett was profoundly dissatisfied with such a state of affairs A 
teacher training. He was convinced that there could be no rea| 


Progress in education without a radical improvement in the quality 


and training of teachers. He consi ered that, just as the elementary 


School curriculum itself needed broadening, so the training of teachers 
must be extended beyond the drilling in elementary subjects which 
they then received. Only if their intellectual and cultural and spiritual 


outlook was enlarged would they be able to lead their pupils into a 

fuller life, “I y cdd repeat my belief”, he said in 1879, “that the 
, iy 
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education of the people will not be satisfactory till it is widened by 
the introduction of interesting subjects taught by more widely taught 
teachers. Such a teacher... will give to the children the interest 
which will kindle their intelligence and will teach unconsciously 
lessons which will make life better worth living." 

Barnett did what he could to make teachers realise their needs and 
help them to further their education. He encouraged them to attend 
the classes and University Extension lectures at Toynbee Hall, and 
they always formed a large part of the membership of these as well 
as the clubs and societies. He also invited them to special conferences 
on general and technical subjects, and he took great interest in a 
Teachers’ Association, founded by R. W. Kittle, a resident of Toynbee 
Hall. This was centred in the Hall and organised meetings, lectures, 
rambles and excursions with the object of creating a sense of pro- 
fessional unity and idealism among teachers. Subjects at the meetings 
included “Board School Sore Throats”, “Thrift in Schools”, “The 
Teaching of History to Children” and “The Ethics of the Play- 
ground”, while among the speakers were Canon Glazebrook, Arch- 
deacon Wilson, Miss Beale, Dr Percival, Dr Abbot, Dr Alexander 
Hill and Dr W. W. Jackson. Barnett sometimes was chairman at 
these meetings or took part in the discussion. He made himself 
responsible for a series of Bible classes. In 1898 he spoke on “The 
Religion of the Hebrews", the next year on “Pilgrim’s Progress" and 
Subsequently on miracles, St. Mark's Gospel, St. Paul's Epistles and 
the importance of chronology in the evolution of religion. In 188 
and 1887 Canon Bradby spoke on “The History of the Books of the 
Bible" and in 1890 Dr Abbott on “The Teaching of the Bible i 
During the annual Whitechapel Exhibition, which Barnett organise 
to show works of art in east London, he arranged private views ron 
teachers. In 1892, for instance, "about roo teachers from the f 
Limehouse and St, George's schools met in the drawingroom © 
Toynbee Hall one evening and talked together until ten o'clock when 
Barnett showed them the pictures. He was pleased when some 
teachers afterwards brought their classes to the Exhibition. - 

The prospects of educating those already teachers did not, me 
ever, seem very promising to Barnett. In his private letters he co” ks 
mented that most were unaware of their limitations and had no in 
to learn more. “We had a party of elementary teachers”, he wrote 
1887. “They are a set who need culture. We had 30 concen 
ignorant, comfortably ugly men and women, to whom is bye 
the power once held by students and priests, We brought them 
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to face with Holman Hunt and other real creatures, people who know 
and unconsciously teach humility.” He wrote again in 1890, “Dr 
Abbott... addressed 120 teachers on Bible teaching.... The 
teachers showed a want of earnestness, and some who spoke confessed 
to care only for the emancipation which comes from liberalism. The 
truth is that life to most is not serious, and so they do not care for a 
guide-book”; and the next year that they had “300 teachers who 
came to an evening party.... The teachers do want to be sent on 
the quest of the Holy Grail. They are so cocky and so ignorant." 
Because the opportunities for helping them seemed so limited, 
Barnett held, therefore, that the needs of adult teachers were less 
urgent than those of the pupil-teachers. “Teachers, most of all men,” 
he wrote in 1886, “need to be in the attitude of learners, and at 
Present this attitude is somewhat rare.” But he hoped it might be 
Possible to improve the education of pupil-teachers, and here cir- 
Cumstances gave him some opportunity with the initiation, in the 
Same year as the opening of Toynbee Hall, by the London School 
Board of a system of pupil-teacher centres, designed to better the 
Instruction and lessen the isolation of the pupil-teachers. Under this 
Scheme, as it was eventually established, the pupil-teachers attended 
Central classes by certificated teachers for half their working week 
and taught at school for the other half (5). Before the development 
Of these centres, Barnett was pleased when some pupil-teachers 
attended the lectures and classes at ‘Toynbee Hall; he realised how 
Seriously they lacked any general direction in their studies and also 
OPportunities for social intercourse, and therefore he welcomed the 
Pupil-teacher centres. “The plan by which the pupil-teachers are 


taught in centres”, he wrote in 1886, “affords them better teaching, 


tends to give them the sense of a corporate life, and breaks the 
isolation in which teachers are apt to live". In the early stages of the 
Scheme, he placed rooms at Toynbee Hall at the disposal of the 
London School Board, and in 1885 one of the earliest centres for 
Oys and girls was temporarily established there. - 
The connexion of Toynbee Hall with the pupil-teachers did not, 
however. end there. Barnett considered that the centres did not by 


any means remove all the defects of the pupil-teacher system. “In 
e centres, . .,” he wrote, “their interests are narrowed by their 


companionship and by their studies, and it is most necessary they 
Should come into contact with other men and other thoughts. By 
Such contact they learn their own ignorance, and in humility become 
More fit to be teachers of youth.” Within three months of the estab- 


© 
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lishment of the London centres, he invited their heads to a dinner 
and conference on the possibility of widening the lives of the pupil- 
teachers. This led in the same year to the formation by a resident, 
E. B. Sargent, of the Pupil-Teachers’ Association for the boy pupil- 
teachers of London, and “Toynbee Hall became a sort of unofficial 
headquarters of the centres” (6). 

As far as their full working week allowed, this Association organ- 
ised social and educational activities for the boys. In the winter, on 
Saturday evenings, those from the East End centres met early in the 
Toynbee Hall drawing-room, played whist and had tea, after which 
there might follow a debate on some such subject as “Votes for 
Women”, “That the House of Lords is useless, dangerous and ought 
to be abolished”, “That immigration of foreigners into a country 
should be restricted” or “That Parliament should interfere to limit 
the hours of labour”, Often the chairman at these debates was some 
public figure like the Marquis of Londonderry, Sir William Markby 
or T. F. Macnamara, Parliamentary and Financial Secretary to the 
Admiralty. Sometimes Barnett gave a topical “touch-the-spot” talk 
or took in the public lecturer of the evening at the Hall to speak to the 
boys, and among these Lord Wolseley made a special impression 0n 
them. Sometimes every boy was given a different topic on which he 
had to make an impromptu speech. On other Saturday evenings 
there were reading parties, there being in 1889 a “reading by Mr 
J. Russell of some Passages from a description by Count Leo Tolstoi 
of his village school in Russia”, Lyttleton Gell, chairman of the 
Toynbee Council, felt strongly that “these teachers of the coming 


Association “introduced the majority of the pupil-teachers to oided 
ised games for the first time” (7). The London centres were tart 

into groups, for each of which Sargent appealed for helpers to ridge 
cricket club. He received most help from Oxford and CANER fof 


men, and their influence was again apparent when a rowing © 
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the pupil-teachers was started in 1886. Known as “The Argonauts", 
it practised on the River Lea and was coached by several distinguished 
Blues. 

A similar association was formed the next year for the more 
numerous girl pupil-teachers, and a committee was set up for each of 
their twelve London centres. A lecture was given each term in the 
centres “on some literary, historical or scientific subject not in the 
curriculum", while monthly reading parties were held in the drawing- 
room of St. Jude's Vicarage for those living nearby, after which “‘all 
had tea (out of the best cups) and cakes". At Toynbee Hall con- 
ferences for between two and three thousand girls were occasionally 
held, and there was a choir competition at the Queen's Hall, tennis, 
hockey and swimming tournaments, and a hymnology competition. 
Inthesummer they also had excursions and visits to placesin London, 
to Oxford and Cambridge, rambles into Surrey and Kent. The girls 
led even narrower lives than the boys, and Barnett wrote in 1892, 
“Tt will be seen how valuable must be the effort which brings them 
into touch with sister-women whose lives have fallen in other 
Surroundings and which shows them something of the art, the liter- 
ature and buildings which put a past anda future around the present. 

By 1889 there were 1,300 boys and girls in the two pupil-teacher 
associations, and as long as the system lasted in London, Barnett 
remained convinced of the value of their work. SEBE pupil-teachers ^ 

€ wrote in 189o, “cannot become trainers of youth unless in their 
own youth they learn to see more of life than is visible from the 
8toove along which they have to run. By the help of the Associations 
they are lifted out of the groove, introduced into other society and 
Made familiar with other things and people. The: pupil-teacher 
System, by which children are put into a position of authority before 
they can control themselves, and by which methods of PN 

€come stereotyped from generation to generation, may be, De 

Ye, condemned, but as long as it exists, there is no more 1 > 
Work than that which consists in widening the minds and raising the 
views of these boy and girl teachers.” Those who met the pupil- 
teachers at Toynbee Hall became only too aware of the weaknesses 
of the system. Even the best centres did little to remedy the initial 
handicap suffered by their elementary school pupils, as noticed by 
Matthew Arnold in 1862—‘‘the utter want of care for books and 
knowledge in the homes from which the majority of them come” (8). 
Since teaching was often their only opening in life, Barnett considered 
the girl pupil-teachers were “better stuff than the boys", but even 
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they seemed "not very hopeful as the mothers of the faoc cue 
in more senses than one", while a friend who addressed them v f. 
"impressed by their inferiority to other girls of the same LE 
resident of the Hall, in evidence before the Cross Commission in 
1886, was emphatic that the System did nothing to stimulate its 
pupils—“I had for some time a voluntary class of four pupil-teachers 
who did the play of As You Like It with me. I was struck with their 
want of interest in reading generally and the way in which all know- 
ledge was valued according to its bearing on examinations. . B. 
When a party of 30 pupil-teachers visited Cambridge . . . to loo! 
over the colleges and see the college boat-races, it was frequently 
remarked by the men who entertained them how unenthusiastic they 
were, and how difficult it was to make them laugh” (9). Re 
A minority of the Cross Commissioners advocated the association 
of teacher training with the universities, and Barnett was already 
urging this. In 1885 he persuaded Balliol to organise a sumag 
vacation course for some 20 London elementary teachers, who live 
in college for three weeks, These courses became regular events an' 
more extensive in scale, Other colleges co-operated, and fellows an 
tutors stayed up especially to give lectures and conduct seminars. 
Out of it came the formation of the Teachers’ University Association, 
Which aimed “at Securing for all teachers the possibility of a univer" 
arnett believed this could be done “if the univer- 


if their teaching could be m 
natural gain would be great.” 

The pupil-teacher System 
Barnett organised a Schola 
promising pupil-teachers to 
to a training college. I 


; 2 
» however, still continued, and in B 
tship Committee to enable the E of 
80 to Oxford and Cambridge ns 
t appealed to past university men to pI9 
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scholarships of £25 for three years, which would be enough supple- 


ment to a Queen’s Scholarship to enable its holder to go to a univer- 


sity. By 1896, there were 18 pupil-teachers at Oxford and Cambridge. 


They had sat at Toynbee Hall an examination set by Oscar Browning, 
Consisting of an English essay and Greek and Latin unseen trans- 
lation. In 1896 also Barnett used his influence in the City, and the 
d the Pupil- Teachers' University Scholar- 
ship Fund with six scholarships and a private benefactor with another, 
and their example was followed by the granting of scholarships by 
Several Oxford and Cambridge colleges. There were now 39 pupil- 
teachers at the universities, their scholarships enabling them to live 


in college while both working for a degree and training as teachers. 


Despite this double course, they did well, Barnett being able to write 


in 1903, “Ten of the pupil-teacher scholars have gained honours, six 
In the first class, in the past year.” By this time the pupil-teacher 
system was itself disappearing. In 1903 the London School Board 
bequeathed to the London County Council over 3,000 pupil-teachers, 
but within a decade there were none in the metropolis (11). This 
Mevitably meant the end of the schemes Barnett had evolved to 
ameliorate the system} but this he regarded as a triumph for his 
efforts, hoping that a wider and more humane system of teacher- 
training would replace it. When he preached at the service in West- 
Minster Abbey which marked the end of the Girl Pupil-Teachers’ 
Association, he reiterated his conception of the ideal which should 
Inspire teachers—‘It is not until teachers look into the mystery which 
€ver lies beyond the limits of what they know, that they will truly 


exerci : : : 
Xercise their functions as gu! e than any others, 


Drapers’ Company endowed 


des of those who, mor! 
hold the destiny of the nation." d 

Unfortunately, Barnett was disappointed in his hopes that the 
Pupil-teacher system would be replaced by the complete integration 
9f teacher training with the universities. At some period after 1890 
all universities and university colleges made provision for future 
elementary school-teachers, but difficulties, such as the inferior 
attainments of such students and the low standard of their courses 
and examinations, caused all to abandon the attempt (12). And the 
training colleges which have taken the place of the pupil-teacher 
Centres, despite their recent association with university institutes of 
*ducation, suffer from too much isolation. Barnett, in his lifetime, was 
criticised for seeking to elevate the pupil-teachers by entertainment 
and instruction in a middle-class environment—‘pictures, parties 
and pianos”—but the exclusion of the greater number of intending 
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teachers from the universities is open to criticism in any modern 
society. Not all of the weaknesses in the training of teachers in 
England, as seen by Barnett, have been remedied to-day. 
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THE FLOUNDERS INSTITUTE: 
A QUAKER EXPERIMENT 
IN TEACHER TRAINING 


by R. SHANKS 
Assistant Master, Ackworth School, Yorkshire 


than 15 schools sponsored by the Religious Society of Friends, 
the’ Quakers, some run by groups of Friends, and some by 
individual members. ‘There was much enthusiasm for starting more 
schools, but most of the schemes had to be abandoned for want of 
professionally qualified members to conduct them. In 1760 the 
supply was still deficient, and a committee was set up to examine the 
situation and suggest remedies. The findings of this committee 
included a recommendation that teachers should receive better re- 
muneration, and that applicants for posts should be examined for 
suitability by the local Friends’ group. A further remedy was the 
adoption of an apprenticeship system at the school at Ackworth in 
1782; and it appears that most of the elementary teaching there was 
carried out by apprentices for some time. 
By the rgth century, however, there was a more interesting 
development, and in 1864, in the Report of the Assistant Com- 
missioner in the Royal Commission on Schools, it is noted that: 


AT the end of the 17th century there were in existence more 


Next to gentleness of the moral discipline, nothing characterises the 
Schools of the Society of Friends more than the style of teaching which 
prevails in them all. I noticed on the part of all teachers a professional 
aptitude and a skill in oral explanation and in collective teaching which are 
unusual in higher schools. I attribute this to the fact that the Friends are 
the only religious body in which there is a distinct recognition of the need 
for training and a definite provision to meet that need (1). 


A benefaction had made it possible to set up a training college for 
teachers in 1848, and this was situated at the village of Ackworth, 
near Pontefract in Yorkshire, close by the long-established Ackworth 
School. 
'The Quakers had shown interest in pedagogy to the extent of 
forming, at Ackworth, in 1836, an association 
221 
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i i i d in the 
for enabling Friends engaged in education, or opens bow 
subject to interchange their observations and experience for 
, 


; English 
ined and Teported on methods of teaching, for ee d 
grammar (1839), arithmetic (1841), classics (1842), an 


1760 
Owever, possibly as a direct result of the report yee ae 
Committee, a certain member, Gideon Bickerdike, resolved to P 


rs of 
ing upa training college where poorer membe: 


s of the 
-.. the instruction, diet and education of twenty poor boys 
Society of Friends upon liberal and literary Principles (3), 


In an Indenture dated 25th N, 


A itute 
ovember 1845, the aims of the Insti 
were stated to be 


e living 
tion including as well the dead BS pt 
languages, and comprehending both classics & mathematics with 


n 
4 t D ished scholars, 8 
philosophy in all its branches, SO as to produce accomplished ap under- 
with an especial view to render the [beneficiaries] ++. competent 


tees 
Benjamin Flounders died in April of the next year, and the Trus 
were left to complete the scheme, he site 

The Deed of Foundation directed them to Yorkshir * for a if i 
(Flounders had lived in Yarm, near Doncaster), and indee d been 
Were possible, to the village of Ackworth where the School ha 


zi rn 
hall, corridors and Staircases, with dining and drawing 

library and study, lecture Toom a 
on the ground floor; and on the fi 
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rooms. In such detail it was advertised for sale some years later bya 
Leeds agent as "fit for a gentleman’s residence". 

The Trustees also set about making a Declaration setting forth 
their views on the trust reposed in them. They considered that there 
should be three classes of pupils: 


I. Those over 15 who would spend several years in the Institute, 

or go through a course of study outside but under the direction 

of the Institute. 

Youths older, “not brought up to the profession”, but showing 

talents and disposed to become teachers. 

3. ‘Teachers already working in schools but desirous of improving 
themselves in those subjects which the Institute could offer. 


N 


Board, lodging and instruction were to be provided free of charge. 
Although ready to see carried out the courses of instruction as 
set out in the Indenture, the Trustees considered it right that they 
should add, from time to time, other branches of knowledge which 
they deemed needful to constitute a sound and liberal education. A 
recommendation was also made about the organisation of the Insti- 
tute, and this is contained in the eighth paragraph of the Declaration 
where it is stated that it was their earnest wish that the "officers" and 
students should live together as a Christian family, conducted in all 
respects in accordance with the views of Friends. Because the num- 
bers would never be large they hoped that “in its general habits” life 
would follow a pattern of domestic character”, and that the Principal 
would be in a parental rather than a magisterial intercourse with his 
Students. Such ideas of the relationship between the head and his 
Pupils were current at the time, and could be the Quaker interpre- 
tation of Dr Arnold's “pastoral relationship" with his pupils. Almond 
Organised Loretto School in Midlothian along family lines in 1862 (5). 

A conspectus of the work of the Flounders Institute shows that 
the trend was towards a wider conception of the studies necessary for 
Successful secondary teaching, and towards a less utilitarian one. 
In 1851 the course of study included "the ordinary branches of 
€ducation" with Greek and Latin, the French and German languages, 
Mathematics, Natural and Experimental Philosophy, Natural History 
always "keeping . . . prominently in view (as an Appeal for Funds 
Put it) the evidences of natural and revealed religion". The Appeal 
Included a statement that the Trustees would be gratified by gifts of 
"Philosophical" (i.e. scientific) apparatus as well as money to con- 
tinue the work. In the Royal Commie? Report of 1864, however, 


E 
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we read that the course of instruction was for three years, and that by 
this date the Principal was encouraging his students to study for the 
London University examinations, a course which he believed best 
fitted them for their profession. In 1894 the Institute moved to Leeds, 
providing only the facilities of a hostel for students, members of the 
Society, while the tuition was provided to the standard now con- 
sidered necessary for teaching in the Schools, at the Yorkshire 
College, then a constituent college of Victoria University, and now 
known as Leeds University. " 

As the quotation from the Assistant Commissioner at the begin- 
ning of this article suggests, in addition to the courses pursued at the 
Institute mentioned above, there was some professional training. 
Indeed the Trustees had stated in their Declaration that this training 
was a primary object of the Institute, and that they hoped that the 
students would benefit from occasional employment at Ackworth 
School. It was also suggested that students might instruct their 
fellows under critical direction from the Principal. In the Report of 
the Flounders Institute of 1851, however, we find that instruction 10 
the art of teaching was given “as far as practicable”, A student 
looking back on his first days of teaching (in 1875), says 

The first half year [i.e. of his teaching] was little better than a night 
mare... when I met my dozen little boys in the morning I had not an idea 
what to do with them except to follow the very imperfect kind of teaching 


had myself received (6). 
This lack of training is confirmed in the advice of the Commissione? 
Who, visiting in 1864, said that he had to recommend that lect 
should be given in the theory and practice of education, noting n 
the proximity of Ackworth School had suggested to him a training 
college and its practising school, and suggesting that benefit could K 
gained from using it as such. In 1903, however, we find the Instit" 
declaring that “. . . . the general opinion of experts [is] that pedago 
should be a post-graduate study” (7) and noting that students P i 
to concentrate on the subjects of the degree course before UP di 
taking professional studies, It appears that as the standard of € d 
cation required for teaching in the Friends’ schools was raised 4” 
the course altered to meet the demands of the University of L0? 
examinations, professional studies were crowded out. actly 

The policy of the Flounders Institute was not parallelled “ping 
in thought outside the Society. The view that professional d peld 
was necessary for masters in secondary schools was not widely 3i 
in 1848 when Flounders was opened. In 1868 the Schools ma 


don 


, 
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Commission Report stated that it seemed to them that secondary 
masters in Prussia, where there was no training, had more care for 
character training than the mere teaching of a subject, and were, 
moreover, more competent than their colleagues in France where 
there was training. Training colleges were also considered to have a 
cramping effect on the mind (8). The opinion that training should be 
in practice and that a probationary period was useful, was a common 
one at the time. On the other hand, the College of Preceptors was 
founded in 1861, and the chairs. of Education at St. Andrews and 
Edinburgh in 1876. The Conferences of Headmasters of Public 
Schools of 1871 and 1881 advocated that the universities should take 
Steps for some professional training. In this way, in the early recog- 
nition of the need for training, praised in the remarks of the Assistant 
Commissioner first quoted, the original foundation of Flounders 
Showed wisdom. 


Further evidence of the successful issue of 
haps best be seen from the evidence given before the Assistant 


Commissioner by John Ford, the Superintendent of the Friends' 
Public school of Bootham, in York. On science teaching in his school 


he said: 


++. We have an o 


the Institute can per- 


bservatory furnished . . - besides that we have a work- 
Shop and a very superior lathe. ... There is an association . .. which is 
called | | , “The Natural History & Polytechnic Society” [making] botanical 
Collections , . . etc. We have large provision for lectures on steam, mechanics, 
Pneumatics and hydrostatics . - - and one result of it has been that it has 
Élven some boys a turn for mechanical occupations in after life. ... We have 
a very large provision for [experiments] in electricity, galvanism . . - and 
Seology which is rather a favourite topic (1). cw 

he Assistant Commissioner stated, in his Report, “The provision 
made for the systematic study of natural science is more ample than 
1n any school I ever visited." Asked if he had difficulty in finding 


Staff for these subjects, Ford stated that he drew from the ranks of 
former pupils, many of whom had passed through the Flounders 

Dstitute, It was a Flounders graduate, Hugh Richardson, who 
founded the pioneer natural history society at Bootham School. It 
1S interesting to note that the work of this department of the School 
appears to have been following the lines advocated by T. H. Huxley 
who was pioneering in science teaching and training in London about 


the same time (9). A former pupil wrote of the work: 
g, were those discourses upon elementary physics, 
these lectures bore fruit in crops of 


and in turning, fretwork, boat 


m Stimulating, awakenin, : 

i emistry, anatomy and the like . - - 
mall engines reciprocally oscillating - - - 
E2 
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building, the collection of shells, plants, beetles and butterflies, we learnt to 
use fingers, eyes and brains (10). 


While in the matter of professional training the principles of the 
Institute underwent some change, the pattern of life as suggested in 
the Declaration of the Trustees was not altered. Life for the students, 
however, was not the gayer for its following a family pattern. Thus 
we read from the writings of one student that, in the time of Principal 
W. S. Lean, meal times were “somewhat dreary”, for 


+++ We sat at a long table, the older students near the end at which a 
Lean presided. . . . We younger ones, towards the other end, were overawe 
by W. S. Lean, who, although a fine speaker, was not a conversationalist, and 


Silence usually prevailed. Supper we had alone, and things often became 
lively. . . . (11). 


From the pen of another, an apprentice at Ackworth School, we have 
an account of how life was conducted under Principal Isaac Brown. 
Classes began before breakfast, at 6.30, when Greek was studied. 
Studies were continued after this meal until 1 o'clock, and again 10 
the evening. The afternoons were spent in a vigorous outdoor life. 
This Principal demanded of each student an account of how much 
time he had given to the study of each subject, and was not to be 
placated with less than Sixty hours! work in the week (er). 

The buildings stand to-day, known locally as **Flounders", owned 
by Ackworth School, no gentleman having been attracted to the site 
by the advertisement already quoted. Turns of fortune have seen it 
as a military hospital, a home for inebriate women, a preparatory 
school, and, at the present, as flats for masters and their families 
from Ackworth School. The income from the Trust is now used il 
finance students in university careers with the proviso that they ‘es 
` take up teaching work in schools belonging to the Society. It is "° 

always possible to employ beneficiaries, and where openings 4? 
qualifications do not coincide, the rule has to be relaxed. 
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BOOK NOTICES 


THE EDUCATIONAL LANDSCAPE 


W. O. Lester Smiru: Education: An Introductory Survey, Penguin Books, 
240 PP., 1957, 38. 6d. 


“THE perversion of art, be it architecture, painting or sculpture; 15 na 
only detrimental to human ideas of beauty, but constitutes in the patie 
an insult to natural inclinations. The aspect of the new towns, the proj = 
which appear in the public press from time to time for enormous e ps 
alike reveal the determination to suppress the hopes and ideals o 
individual and to establish a general order of suppression." ; little 
These words of Sir Albert Richardson's may seem to have very ad 
to do with Professor Lester Smith's latest book on education. 'There E , 
however, two points of contact. Professor Lester Smith is very vdd 
aware that education to-day cannot evade the responsibility of wem 
meeting the needs of an urban, industrial civilisation. And he be dud 
whole-heartedly in freedom and diversity—in the value of indivi nly 
initiative and voluntary group initiative, and of voluntary work, not ve 
alongside the System of public administration, but within it. He kx. 
Halévy: "England is a free country . . . this means at bottom that Eng 


niti an 
1$ a country of voluntary obedience, of an organisation freely initiated 
freely accepted,” 


f ion 
Professor Lester Smith’s admirable survey of modern English educat! 
is likely to be a best seller, at lea: 


take an intelligent interest in the Subject. Readers of his earlier book 
not be disappointe 


will 
free 


are adrift from life, Lester Sm; 
the rational aspect of practice, 


s 
The combination of experience as a Chief Education Officer um ably 
University Professor, though not unique, is rare. And there is n sonal 
no-one else alive to-day who is so well equipped, by his p bee of 
experience as well as by personal qualities, to write a first-class ively 
current problems of English education, with a sense of history an 


228 
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appreciation of the sociological factors of home, neighbourhood, industry. 
Nor does he neglect the philosophical issues implied in educational 
practice (what he has to say about Rousseau is particularly illuminating). 

Remarkably well-informed and well-read (one cannot but be impressed 
by the range of his reading) Professor Lester Smith yet carries his learning 
so easily that the reader is never oppressed by it. And his judgment is 
shrewd and sagacious. In his admirably objective discussion of the long 
religious controversies in English education, he makes the point that the 
significant thing was not the tardiness of state intervention but the failure 
of the religious bodies to act together. Discussing changes in reading 
habits he says: “One of the paradoxes of this hustling age is that there is 
more serious reading done in comparatively humble homes than in the 
homes of our parliamentary leaders, and higher executives in the civil 
service and industry"; and he quotes the Editor of The Times: “I can 
remember that a former cabinet minister told me . . . that he had managed 
to read one and a half books that year." Nowhere does Professor Lester 
Smith show his keen observation and sane judgment to better effect than 
in his handling of the confused and perplexing problems of modern family 
life; there is much profit to be had from a careful study of the few pages in 
which he discusses the revolution that is going on in the family as an 
institution. His last chapter (on Education and Industry), though brief, 
is an excellent introduction to further reading on this difficult and rapidly 


changing problem. 

If there is a criticism of the 
Position makes him unduly hope 
are many issues on which one might observ: 


clearly enough the items on the credit side of 
€quivocal about the items on the debit side. Among such issues are the 


Progress of religious teaching since 1944, the future development of 
Secondary education, the independence of the universities (he does not 
Mention the degree of near-dictation already being exerted upon them 
through the University Grants Committee), and the whole question of 
local government in education (wherever party-political interests prevail 
Over genuinely educational considerations, the local administration of 
education deteriorates). It would be untrue to suggest that Professor 
Lester Smith is not aware of the dangers that lie ahead in education. But 
it would be fair to say that he prefers to acknowledge the less promising 
features of the educational scene by quoting writers less hopeful than him- 
Self. In the long run, however, he recognises—as any serious student of 
education must— that the future of education is bound up, as both cause 
and effect, with the future of our civilisation, and that modern man may 
have let loose forces which he cannot control. At the same time, there can 
be no doubt that the aims and values in which Professor Lester Smith so 
Whole-heartedly believes are the only ones worth working for, and which 
We in our generation must work for, come what may. 


book it is that the author's sanguine dis- 
ful about the future of education. There 
e that, while he sets down 
the account, he is less un- 
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The book contains an index and a useful bibliography. Full referen 
to quotations are given in footnotes. kt uen 


PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION 
J. M. STEPHENS: Educational Psychology, 
London, Constable, 1956, 45s. 
C. T. Morcan: Introduction to 
McGraw-Hill, 1956, $6. 
E. R. Hircanp: Theories of Learn 
York, Appleton-Century, 1956. 
B. R. Bucetskr: 
1956, sos, 


New 
K. W. Spence: Behaviour Theory and Conditioning, pp. x 262. Nev 
Haven, Yale U.P., 1956. 


jonal 
J.E. Frov, A. H. Hatsey and F. M. Martin: Social Class and Biete 
Opportunity, DP. xiv +152. London, Heinemann, 1957, 12s. 6d. 


6 
R. Prprzy: Comprehensive Education, PP: 203. London, Gollancz, 1956» 
138. 6d. 


2nd edition, pp. xvi +717- 
Psychology, pp. xviii +676. New York, 


ing, 2nd edition, pp. vii+563. New 


The Psychology of Learning, pp. ix-+523. Methuen, 


THE first edition of Professor Ste 
Contribution to the Study of ed 
first post-war book to b 

ment and theory and re 
Books on educational p. 
of psychological teachi 
but Stephens realised 
With a real interest ; 


ring togeth her. 
late them to the work and thinking of the we texts 
Sychology often tend to be rather dreary work te 


from the fascinating theories of 
and thinking, 

These models are extr 
classroom Situation and, j 
modified his models to meet with later developments in the piycneloc 
learning and growth and has added new material on personal and ens 
growth and adjustment and on group life, There are three main ea per- 
in the book: Physical and menta growth, learning and teaching an t lists 
sonal growth. These comprise 22 chapters each followed by E 
of references, Suggestions for further reading and exercises and que 
for discussion. 


the 
emely well illustrated by examples see as 
n the second edition, Professor Stephen: o. 
jal 


d 
: : shoul 
The book is perhaps rather expensive for many students, but it x c 

$ 2 ference WO!” t 
be in every department and college library as a standard re 
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for students of education and teachers whose interest in psychology is in its 
applications to education. It could be of special help to those who require 
psychology as a second or background discipline to the study of education, 
Selection or guidance. There are excellent chapters on the senses and 
Perception. Learning and thinking are also well treated for the education- 
alist. The text is copiously illustrated with examples showing the relevance 
and application of the method and principles of psychology to everyday 
Situations in school and society. Morgan provides schemes of three alter- 
native courses based on the book. The “life oriented course" that emphas- 
ises applications to problems of everyday life may be well followed by 
teachers and students in training, whilst those interested in psychology as a 
fundamental science might be more attracted by Morgan’s “science 
oriented” course. 

Although it is not a substitute for Stephens’ book on Educational 
Psychology, Morgan’s book on psychology is of value in stressing the more 
psychological aspects of topics of interest to the teacher. This is done at a 
suitable level for teacher students. 

The next three books are concerned with learning theory. First we 
have the second edition of Hilgard’s standard work, then the most useful 
and readable book by Bugelski on The Psychology of Learning and, finally, 
the book by Spence on Behaviour Theory and Conditioning which is con- 
cerned less with applications than the first two books in this list of books 
on learning. 

The second edition of Hilgard’s book is particularly useful for the 
advanced student of educational psychology. It has been extensively 
revised to keep abreast of the rapid advances taking place in the theory of 
learning and the experimental work underlying it. 

New chapters include one on the significance for learning theory of 
Freud’s psychodynamics, one on stochastic models of learning, and two 
on current developments. Many of the remaining chapters have been 
extensively re-written. 

The value of Hilgard’s book to the educationalist is twofold, first in 
that he never fails to draw attention to human learning and, secondly, that 
his chapters and references guide the student efficiently through the mass 
of current writing on learning theory and experiments. 

It is beyond the scope of the present review to take up more than a few 
Points of interest to the student of education, but we may turn to the 
chapter on functionalism which comes nearer to the classroom situation 
than the S-R behaviourist models.’ Hilgard describes several experiments 
and points out that out of “the large number of research investigations on 
memory and skill, done largely within this group (functionalism) there 
has come a rich body of data and factual relationships with which any one 
interested in learning must be familiar” (p. 365). 

The additional chapters provided in the second edition are all of value 
to the research student. There is an account of the emergence of mathe- 
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matical models which might well be read asa preliminary to aci ry 
monograph by Bush and Mosteller, reviewed in a recent number ki 
journal. Then there are the last three chapters in the book on Su ws 
developments and retrospect and prospect bringing the research be. 
right up to date on the position with regard to reinforcement, , 
discrimination learning, expectancy and the neural model. , 
Bugelski in his The Psychology of Learning sets out to show where 
learning theory is applicable and at the same time to appraise a 
theory as an explanation of education, personality analysis, and Y 
practice. His work is largely influenced by the views of Hull and P 
and where possible Bugelski has attempted to integrate their outlooks. 
‘The book as a whole is a comprehensive account of learning theory to date. 
Much of it is of direct value to the advanced student of educational 
psychology. This refers particularly to the section on mediated behaviour 
(pp. 98-120) where the important views of Hull on the fractional antedating 
response, Guthrie on the movement produced stimulus, and Hebb’s 
neural phase sequences are discussed. There is a useful chapter on -— 
of training, which is linked with generalisation and meaning, and near the 
end of the book, Bugelski takes up the problem of Learning and Binet 
Here he provides a very helpful account and analysis of attempts to relat 
learning theory with school room practice and in particular the role of the 


4 I ; cê 
teacher as reinforcer and instructor. The evidence on exercise and practic 
is also set out, 


Spence’s book Behaviour Theo 
critical account of the two 
error), and conditioning, 
develops, giving particula: 
role of reinforcement an 
whole the book has les 


ry and Conditioning is a careful and 
S-R models of learning by selection (trial an 
leading up to Hull’s theory, which Spence er 
r attention to instrumental conditioning and t ü 
d motivation in conditioning experiments. E 
S to offer to the general reader in education? 
psychology. It is more helpful to the Specialist in S-R theory and Me 
periments, particularly as Spence is concerned largely with the balan st 
of empirical findings and theorising. This remark applies even to the la 
chapter on applications of the theoretical model to complex learning., n 
is concerned mainly with complex learning in animals, although there 15 
concluding section on the role of anxiety as a drive in the human eed 
of paired associates which is instructive in connexion with the finding i 
Dr Lynn at Cambridge on the effect of anxiety on achievement in Eng? 
and arithmetic. 


The last two books in our list take us into the field of education, buf 
they are devoted to topics which Spring from a psychological and Sor mit 
gicalsetting. First we have the Social Class and Educational Oppo enis 
by J. E. Floud, A. H. Halsey, and F. M. Martin. This book repe ool 
some ofthe fruits of a series of researches carried out at the London init 
of Economics on the general theme of social mobility and opportu d its 
It is a study of educational selection by a team of social scientists 4” 
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findings are all the more valuable to professional educationists, teachers, 
administrators and selection officers, since the team has no educational 
axe to grind. They stand outside such controversial topics as the most 
desirable content of the selection procedure and the relative merits of 
standardised tests as opposed to unstandardised examinations. This makes 
their confirmation that “the chances of children at a given level of ability 
entering grammar schools are no longer dependent on their social origins" 
very gratifying to those of us who have the responsibility for allocating 
pupils to grammar schools. 'The picture is not, of course, entirely rosy, 
but the problem has shifted according to the authors from the stage of 
entry into secondary education to the stage of entry into sixth form studies. 
It has become one of wastage due to early leaving. ‘The authors comment 
upon the narrow concept of ability and attainment (I.Q., English and 
arithmetic) required as a hurdle for entry and have restricted “educational 
opportunity” to “entry to grammar schools". 

They compare two widely contrasted areas, S. W. Hertfordshire and 
Middlesbrough and their table 8 on page 61, reveals that in both authorities 
there are no signs of unintentional discrimination against working class 
children. 

I am not so convinced by their implied uneasiness about "measured 
intelligence". My experience would suggest that of the three main com- 
ponents in the standardised parts of the selection examination, the intelli- 
gence test is least susceptible to the social factors which the authors feel 
obliged to examine. The English tests and examinations reflect particularly 
home background and I should feel very uneasy if the least socially 
Susceptible element, that of intelligence, were omitted from the examin- 
ation. No one seems to have correlated E.Q.s with social class and size 
of family and other environmental factors. A.Q.s are frequently held to 
favour working class children. The relation of E.Q.s and A.Q.s to social 
class should both be investigated with the same energy devoted to LQ.s, 
for, by their nature as “attainment” measures, they may reflect environ- 
mental factors more than measured intelligence. The authors have pro- 
duced interesting evidence on the influence of size of family upon chances 
of entry into grammar schools. In general their evidence supports the 
Scottish findings that size of family and negative attitudes in the parents 
tend to make for less opportunity. The large Roman Catholic group from 
Middlesbrough was exceptional in this respect and prompts one to suggest 
that Catholic Church teaching on the importance of family life to the 


individual may be a factor. : A od 

'The study as a whole is a sound model for further investigations 1nto 
the social influences entering into selection and guidance and its results 
must do much to remove a lot of misguided criticism from those who feel 
that right is not being done to the working class child. 


Pedley's Comprehensive Education is a more popular book, perhaps less 


Soundly based on empirical findings, but contains some challenging pro- 
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ional 
posals. After having a tilt at almost every —— Ko 
tice, he would re-shape education so that the people j 
Ey Act would not recognise the new look. He takes on 11 + — as 
aedi cause of the present trouble and is so busy emal 2 
instrument that, like many other critics, he seems to fail to rea ee fe 
selection without an intelligence test, that is, by attainment only, pre 1 
much more susceptible to environmental influences. He is simi Eid 
critical of teacher's assessments, but his views carry less weight since ET 
evidence seems to be mainly popular opinion. He does not cite the care d 
follow-up evidence collected in Northumberland and the West Howie à 
similarly ignores the vast amount of material supporting the validity o I 
intelligence test. He has little to say about attainment measures. . 
arriving at the conclusion that “the process of selection is riddled 2d 
weakness at every stage", he has not taken a balanced sample of ir 
evidence available. : d 
After criticising selection he moves on to secondary education ww 
points to its failure, seen in premature leaving and the sacrifice of six 
form work. He then attempts to show how much of contempora 
comprehensive education is a travesty of the comprehensive idea. n h 
ing to Pedley, the key to success in secondary education is first to abolis r 
11+ selection, then to divide secondary education at 15, putting gramm? 
school sixth form work into the county colleges as the full-time part A 
their activities, the part-time studies being composed of the presen 
“sandwich” courses and so on, He would have “junior” schools from five 
to nine, “senior” schools from nine to fifteen, with a broadly based curri 
culum, and county colleges for full time and part time education from 15-19: 


o 
There are many good points in Pedley's suggestions and also much to 
criticise. The book is based ma 


inly on contemporary writing and speaking 
of a public and political kind. It is a policy-maker rather than a care 


! s 
attempt to assess the evidence for and against the views that Pedley hold 
about selection and secondary education. 


E. A. PEEL 


SCIENCE IN SOCIETY AND EDUCATION 


D. S. L. CARDWELL: The Organisation of Science in England, Heineman? 
1957, 18s. 


How to come to terms with science is a major problem that civilised pene 
everywhere have to face. Its pressure is felt in nearly all fields of s 
experience and endeavour: in religion, in education, in ethics, 1n ar do 
ment, in industry and in our homes, Merely to look at one of these social 
that of education, is to perceive at once how individual thought an d 
change are increasingly influenced by scientific method, disco d 
application. It was not always so. For example, nearly go years 28 
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Henry Pepper, the celebrated originator of Pepper's Gh i 
his book Cyclopaedic Science Simplified wap ele 


...to those students at Harrow, Eton, Hayleybury, and Cheam to 
whom under the auspices of the Rev. Drs. Vaughan, Goodford, Hawtrey, 
Butler, Bradby and Tabor, I have addressed many lectures on Science i 


He goes on 

I believe and trust that those lectures have not been altogether unfruitful; 
but that they have aided in the establishment of regular science classes for 
the present generation, instead of the desultory lectures at rare intervals to 
which custom formerly condemned the teachers of popular science 


Or, what should we now think of the author of an elementary science book 
who addressed his readers in the following terms? 


Tell me, gentle Reader, whether thou hast not heard of the box of Pan- 
dora, which was no sooner opened by the unhappy Epimetheus, than it gave 
flight to a troop of malevolent spirits, which have ever since tortured the 
p!—I here present you with a magic casket contain- 


human race.—BEHOL! 
ing a GENIUS alone capable of counteracting their direful spells. Perchance 


thou mayst say that its aspect but ill accords with the richness of the promised 
„treasure; SO appeared the copper vessel found by the fisherman as related in 
the Arabian tale; but remember no sooner had he broken its mystic seal, than 
ius spread itself over the ocean and raised its giant limbs 
But this was an evil and treacherous spirit; mine is as 
nd seeks companionship with our race for no 
tals virtuous and happy. To be plain, my 
lready unriddled my allegory, his name is 


the imprisoned gen 
above the clouds. 
benevolent as he is mighty, a 
other object than to render mor 
young friends if you have not a 
—PHILosoPHyY.* 

Thus a hundred years ago, although Spencer, for example, was pressing 
the claims of science in education in terms persuasive, exaggerated, ironical, 
and sometimes maudlin, most people had to be lured to science, if they 
approached it at all. 

To-day the situation is very different. In grammar schools science is 
strongly established and it seems likely soon to become the preponderant 
faculty in most universities. There are, however, some curious features, 


not without danger, in our present state. Sir Charles Snow and others have 
ific from humanistic 


pointed out that there is to-day a separation of scienti 


culture. 

At present most scientists—especially the applied scientists—are spend- 
ing their lives in what might as well be a different country. Between their 
culture and the standard culture of, say, most readers of The Sunday Times, 


the channels of contact are Very slight.? 

Thus scientific knowledge and experie 
older culture forms and have not been a 
ophy in Sport made Science in Earnest by 


nce have developed alongside the 
ssimilated by them. This division 


1 From the introduction to Philos 
J. A. Paris, M.D., F.R.S. (London 1861). 
? The Sunday Times, 10 March, 1957- 
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is often noticeable in universities: a faint whiff of “stinks” still clings to 
conversation about science in the Arts faculty; and it is at least arguable 
that the scientist is more intellectually and culturally adventurous than his 
Arts colleague. What the products of the colleges of technology will be 
like and what influence they will have is very difficult to forecast. At any 
rate the centre of gravity of their culture will be on the scientific side. 

Many people feel that any broadly educated person in present times 
should be familiar with the main generalisations of the physical and 
biological sciences and should have an appreciation of the influence that 
science. has had on social and philosophical ideas in recent times. At the 
same time that these claims are made there is dissatisfaction with the 
education universities provide for science students; some hold that it fails 
to achieve even its narrow specialised objectives. 

All this change and uncertainty as well as the national, industrial and 
educational need for more scientists should lead us to look at the provision 
we make for science and scientific education, There are many books on 
the history of science, one or two on the history of science teaching, but 
practically nothing of a broad reference on the organisation of science in 
this country. Dr Cardwell’s book is therefore to be welcomed. He has a 
n Py. ground to cover. There is the changed attitude of the scientist 

res his work as illustrated by the Progression: natural philosopher, 
er caught on in this country), scientist; there 


ias à y could say “that the besetting sin O 
scientists was that they specialised too much", Early suggestions that 


ae à quired to study the history of science sti 
await substantial fulfilment, Secondly, in 1866 Frankland was complain- 


does our tardy and piecemeal 
science (except in time of wa 
national life. 


Although Dr Cardwell's method gives scope for thoroughness and 
attention to detail it does break up the narrative and in pl e, CFS 


of 


aces th 


1 “Degree and Diploma Courses in Appli er Bulletin 
Institute of Physics, 8, 2, 47. pplied Physics” in The 


e^ ad 
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position becomes disjointed. He is sometimes too close to the trees to 
allow the wood to appear as a unit in his landscape and clarity is denied to 
the reader by the very wealth of reference and quotation. The story would 
perhaps be clearer if the treatment were more generalised; that is to say if 
some of the topics were carried continuously through the whole period. 
This reviewer at any rate would occasionally have been grateful for less 
description and more evaluation. Sometimes the comment when it appears 
is obscure. For example the argument on p. 192 culminates in the truism: 
"Professionalism itself must therefore be invoked to complete the ex- 
planation of the decline in amateurism." Some faulty sentence construc- 
tion, spelling errors (Humphry, Priestley, Kay-Shuttleworth, Lubbock), 
and apparent confusion about primary and elementary schools, technolo- 
gists and technicians will no doubt be rectified in subsequent editions. 

. Leaving these minor blemishes on one side, Dr Cardwell has effect- 
ively opened up new and valuable fields. He has brought together an 
impressive array of material which at the same time illuminates his subject 
and the social history of the last century and a half. He has some sound 
comments upon the decline of the Mechanics’ Institutes and points out 
that they lost ground not chiefly because of a “middle class invasion” but 
through the prevailing illiteracy, and narrowness of aim and syllabus. 
Considerable space is given to the influence and value of examinations in 
the development of scientific education. He briefly describes the “general 
mania for examining everybody by means of written answers . . ." which 
swept the country in the fifties of last century, deals with the reasons for 
the specialisation of examinations and puts before the reader the views of 
some of their critics. Coming into the present century Dr Cardwell dis- 
cusses its early neglect of science, the defects of our educational system, 
the universities, vocational and technological education, and much besides. 
He concludes by stressing the importance of ensuring a social environment 
which is favourable to scientific progress and, at the same time, of main- 
taining conditions in which scientists can be broadly educated with due 
regard to their individual gifts. 

Without doubt this historical survey has lessons of immediate practical 
importance for education in this country; it could profitably be supple- 
mented by a philosophical study of the influence of scientific thought 
upon educational aims and practice. The results might be of outstanding 
Importance in school and university in the next half century. 

W. J. Sparrow 


THE EDUCATIONAL MACHINE 


E. J. R. Eaciesuam: From School Board to Local Authority, Routledge, 
1956, 24s. 

Tuis book is an illuminating piece of history in that it shows how admini- 

Stration and interpretation decide our practices and influence our insti- 
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tutions. We are apt to think of legislation as being decisive, and if we know, 
for instance, the outline of the provisions of the 1870 Education Act we are 
satisfied that we understand its achievement. Professor Eaglesham 
disillusions us. He takes us behind the facade provided by statutes and 
shows us the back premises of codes, minutes, regulations, auditors’ 
decisions and rulings of the courts, and enables us to see in operation the 
struggle of organisations and individuals to implement the Act in the sense 
which each would prefer. It is a silent, private process compared with the 
publicity of Parliament, and we need to be reminded that the struggle 
exists and is important. We may, however, hope that the struggle is less 
_ important now than it was during the period of which Professor Eaglesham 
writes, for if governments have not learnt the importance of exact draughts- 
manship and definition of terms from the experiences of the 1870 Act, they 
must be incapable of learning. No draughtsmanship can eliminate entirely 
problems of interpretation, but the 1870 Act left undefined even the subject 
matter upon which it legislated. What was “elementary education” ? 
What was “adequate provision”? What, even, was “a child”? The Act 
did not say, and it was left to the school boards, the churches, the local 


authorities and the government to fight for interpretations which suited 
their policies. 


The decision in the first place often lay with the auditor who was 
Teamia to audit the school board accounts, and some of the most 
E D ee presented by Professor Eaglesham is in the chapter 07 

~ontrol by Audit”. The auditor deci j iture was per- 
missible and qualified ecided whether expenditure was P 


; qua for grant. If the auditor decided that expenditure 
Was not permissible he “disallowed” the item and the individual member 


of the school board who was held to be responsible was “surcharged”” and 


had to" pay. In fact school boards did not allow their members to Þe 
penalised in this way and the sums w 


vere made up to them from the rates: 
But the resources of the rates are limited and the auditors’ veto was power 
ful. All the forces which disliked expenditure on school board education 
ranged themselves behind the office of the auditor; the ratepayers who 
winced at paying for the education of other people's children, those who 
disliked the extension of the Principle that the state as well as parents 
should be responsible for educating children, the churches which foun: 
their schools threatened by the school boards and many administrator? 
who approved of the provision of elementary education but who thoug € 
that the school boards were the wrong authorities to provide it. On the 
other side there were powerful school boards such as the London OP? 
backed by public-spirited citizens who believed in education with roth 
century fervour. The London School Board saw a useful elasticity in tPS 
ambiguity of the law, and its members Proposed to take advantage of one 
doubt in order to provide an education more ambitious and extensive eae 
the Act proposed. They embarked deliberately upon evasion and 9 
tension of the law. Looking back from the assumptions of the present 
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may sympathise too much with their purposes to feel indignation at their 
methods, but we can at least understand contemporary indignation when 
it was discovered that they had some pupils registered both at Whitehall 
and with the Science and Art Department, thus earning for the Board two 
grants for one child. 

Some of the expedients were less dubious than this. Some school 
boards argued that "elementary education" meant education within the 
Standards I-VII, and that, provided pupils were spending some of their 
time doing Standard VII work and were registered as belonging to 
Standard VII, they could be doing advanced work in any subject for the 
rest of their time without disqualifying themselves for the elementary 
education grant. Some higher grade schools, including Birmingham's 
well-known “Seventh Standard School", claimed their grant on the 
grounds that glemeptary education should be defined as education in the 
3 Rs; they taught a variety of scientific subjects to advanced standards and 
listed them in the returns as "arithmetic". 

'The story of how the London School Board tried to profit from the 
failure to define a "child" provides an example of the manoeuvres and 
skirmishes of this prolonged battle. The school boards discovered that in 
some voluntary schools children were allowed to bring to school baby 
brothers and sisters whom they had to “mind” and could not leave at 
home. The London School Board was not to be outdone. It provided a 
créche room in twelve of its schools, fitted out with babies’ chairs, blankets, 
millpuff pillows, mattresses, waterproof sheeting, diapers, etc. Infants of 
Over 18 months were to be admitted. Was not an infant of 18 months a 
Child? Further, an elementary school was one at which the “principal 
Part” of the education given was “elementary”, and one room set apart as 
a crêche did not prevent the institution from being an elementary school 
and therefore eligible for grant. But it is not surprising that the horrified 
auditor disallowed the expenditure. 

The section of the book which deals with the working of the 1870 Act 
is perhaps more valuable that the later part which deals with Morant's 
Policy and the reforms of 1902. Morant set bloodhounds on the tracks of 
the school boards and brought them to bay by the Cockerton Judgment. 

rofessor Eaglesham re-examines the usual verdict on Morant and main- 
tains that, whilst he deplored the school boards as educational authorities, 
€ sought merely to transfer control of education to other, more suitable 
Odies. The appendices giving Morant’s statement of his policy do not 
establish that he was enthusiastic about elementary education, but it is 
clear that he wanted secondary education to be really secondary, with high 
academic standards. The charge remains that he rejected the scientific 
teaching given by many higher grade schools and caused our secondary 
€ducation to reflect the classical character of public school education. He 
described the higher grade schools as giving “pretence secondary edu- 
x Cation’. Yet these schools were sending their pupils to university colleges. 
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They were producing an advanced education based on an industrial econ- 
omy, and it is possible that if their growth had been wisely fostered they 
might have done much to give us the kind of society we need, in which. 
there is an integration of scientific understanding and knowledge with 
humane values. Certainly they would have supplied us with technicians, 
engineers and scientists. 

This book contains instructive and interesting detail which it is right 
to have published and which will be useful to subsequent students of 
educational history. Professor Eaglesham explains in the Introduction that 
considerations of space compelled him to leave out much interesting 
material. Yet it seems that the work is too short in that no historical back- 
ground is given to provide explanations of the conflicts it describes. The 
painstaking series of administrative efforts and measures should surely 
reveal the stresses and forces which compel change. Education is usually # 
Sensitive index of social needs and theories, and the book would have bee? 
more enlightening if it had said something of underlying demands an¢ 
Interests. What, for instance, was the attitude of the various teachers 
organisations to the problems of popular education? One must go to other 
Sources to find this out. What of the political parties? Had the T-U.C: 
nothing to say? We know that the churches had a great deal to say; but” 
this is because we knew it already, not because Professor Eaglesham tells US 4 
Except fora brief reference to Halévy’s study he hardly mentions the new 
Dm Which demanded educated professional men and technician? 
ceni sar material on this subject is already in print, but it F 

>n y not one of the few subjects about which nothing remains tO , 
said, and failure to provide a synthesis of the administrative material wit 
the forces Which administration reflects make the codes, minutes 2? 
regulations appear to have taken on a monstrous life of their own, inde 
pendent of the human purposes which created them. ‘The terms of refe? 
ence which the author has set himself are too narrow, and give the boo 
something of the dry limitation which the title suggests. This is a pit 
because if the rich, detailed material had been allied to a general historic? | 
basis, it might have been one of the classics of our educational history: 
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TING WORK: A PROSE 
STAR ANTHOLOGY 


Selected and Compiled by E. L. Black and 
J. P. Parry. Each extract is a complete 

story, dealing with the experiences of some- 
She starting to work for a living. Almost 

all the extracts are modern, and are taken 
from blographies, autobiographies and 
fiction. The book will be of particular interest 
to those in their last year at school, 

Exercises for classwork are provided at the 
end of the book. 7/6. 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM 


By J. Newton. Another new title in the 
Pitman "Intermediate Science" Series. The 
theory of current electricity is studied in 
chapters I-X, and the succeeding five 
chapters deal with electrostatics, the magnetic 
properties of materials, magnetometry 

and thermoelectricity. The final chapters 
give brief surveys of the M.K.S. system of 
aren atomic physics, and some electronic 
1 5.. Designed for the requirements of the 
ntermediate Examinations in Physics and 

the Advanced Level Examination in Physics 
of the G.C.E. It is also a useful book for 
students reading for university scholarship 
examinations. 25/-. 


FORWARD, BACKWARD READER! 


^ 
By Ronald Morris. A book for teachers dealing | 
with a more important subject. In the 

first pare the author deals with the problem 

of helping the backward reader through „ 

the use of reading machines and in the 

second part he describes how such machines 
may be constructed. 6/-. 


A GENERAL CERTIFICATE ENGLISH 
COURSE 


By E. Frank Candlin. This one-year course 

at Ordinary level is suitable for pupils in 

all Secondary Schools, but is 

especially planned for those in 

all Secondary Technical and Secondary 
Modern Schools. Composition, Comprehen- 
sion, Grammar and The Use of Words 

are all dealt with in seperate sections, and 
there is an excellent collection of passages for 
study and exercises. For the teacher, a 
suggested scheme of work for the year has 
been included at the end of the book. 8/6. 


DESCRIPTIVE ECONOMICS 


By C. D. Harbury. Designed particularly 

for G.C.E. candidates offering Economics 

at the Ordinary Level. Useful also to 
examinees for R.S.A, and similar 
examinations, to adult education classes 
taking economics for the first time, and also 
to entrants to the Economics faculties of 
Universities who desire a background of 
factual material about the British ecomony. 


COMMERCE IN OUR TOWN 


By H. Harman. A book for junior students in 
Secondary Modern Schools, Comprehensive 
Schools, etc. The aim is to awaken an 
interest in everyday commerce and it 

covers the work for commerce examinations 
conducted by the R.S.A. and similar bodies 
and also the syllabus of the G.C.E. examina- 
tions in this subject. 7/6. 
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A CITIZEN OF TODAY 


It is a commonly-accepted idea in Secondary Modern Schools to devote 


the His ory periods with the fourth-year pupils to some sort of citizenship. 
training. $ 


Mr MICHAEL HANSEN 


: ^ 
Economics and Careers Master at the Royal Grammar School, Lancaster, 


has written a book with the title as given above for just this purpose. There 
are chapters on: 


£ Choosing a Job 
Wages and Salaries „ 
Spending and Saving 
Firms and Employers 
Investment: Stocks and Shares 
Trade Unions 
Insurance 
Taxation: 1. Income-Tax 
Taxation: 2. Indirect Taxes 
and Property Taxes 
National Spending 
Local Government Spending 
a y Trade Between Nations 
Balance of Payments 
Unemployment 
Full Employment 
Population 


144 Pages 


„Cloth boards, 7s. 


The book is roughly the same size and format as British Institutions an 
The Last Hundred Years in HISTORY THROUGH THE AGES, SECOND SERIES" 
The three books together form a Citizenship Course. 


Applications for inspection copies should be sent to the 
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